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I. 

GEORGE  THE  THIRD ;  HIS  CHARACTER,  LIFE, 

AND  TIMES/ 

Readers,  whatever  their  cast  of  political  conviction,  could 
only  exjxjct  delightful  volumes  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Heneage  Jesse ;  and  tliese  three  volumes  will  abundantly  sus¬ 
tain,  if  they  do  not  exceed,  all  such  expectations ;  they  are  a 
most  amusing,  and  instructive,  and  effective  imlange  of  anec¬ 
dote.  Much  has  been  written  about  George  the  Third ;  and  the 
story  of  his  times  and  reign,  forming  as  it  does  so  largo  a  cycle, 
is  contained  in  so  vast  a  variety  of  books  and  biographies,  of 
many  coloured  incidents  and  impressions — it  is,  moreover, 
unpopular,  as  its  chief  aspects  have  usually  been  ;  so  really 
important  and  distinct  a  sHcle  in  itself,  it  seems  so  separ¬ 
ated  by  the  length  of  its  period  from  what  went  before 
in  English  history ;  the  closing  years  are  so  manifestly 
the  transition  to  the  great  and  magnificent  ago  of  English 
splendor  which  followed  it,  and  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  best 
described  in  future  as  the  Victorian  Era, — that  the  gathering- 
up  of  its  chief  points  into  one  well- illustrated  coup  (Vmly  must 
not  only  be,  if  well  done,  very  interesting  and  entertaining,  but 
not  less  important.  We  do  not  remember  any  work,  unless  we 
make  an  exception  for  the  charming  chapters  in  Lord  Mahon's 
history,  in  which  the  task  is  so  effectively  wrought  out  as  in 
the  work  before  us, 

Mr.  Jesse  is  not,  in  the  modern  sense,  a  historian ;  ho  in¬ 
dulges  in  no  philosophic  disquisition,  either  upon  events  or 
characters ;  he  is  brim  full  of  anecdote  ;  no  books  necessary  to 
the  elucidation  of  his  subject  seem  to  have  escaped  him ;  and, 
in  describing  men  or  women,  ho  seems  to  prefer  little  well  au¬ 
thenticated  anecdotes  or  incidents  to  the  attempting  after  any 
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2  George  the  Third, 

])hiloso|)hical  or  metaphysical  analysis-^to  read  the  Innermost 
spring  of  their  life  and  its  motives  ;  it  is  a  book,  once  taken  up, 
largo  as  it  is,  not  likely  to  be  laid  down  until  the  reader  reaches 
its  mournful  and  pathetic  close — a  quiet,  catholic,  kindly  wis¬ 
dom  j)orvades  its  pages — ho  strong  and  passionate  denunciations 
or  invectives,  or  even  apologies,  stir  within  the  reader  either 
hostility  or  partisanship  ;  it  almost  reads  like  the  book  of  an  old 
chronicler  ;  and,  assurally,  love  and  sympathy  for  the  king  never 
much  loved,  and  for  the  most  part  remembered  rather  w  ith 
contempt,  if  not  anger,  than  reverence,  rises  to  the  rcader^s 
mind.  Perhaps  no  w’ork  has  ever  so  distinctly  set  forth  the 
very  difficult  part  ho  had  to  play  ;  the  conscience  and  the  good¬ 
ness;  the  meek  and  humble  religious  faith  wdth  wffiich  he  strove 
to  |X)rforni  his  very  difficult  tasks  ;  his  personal  holiness  united, 
sometimes  upon  occasions  where  men  apparently  of  higher 
character  shrunk  back,  to  a  true  kingly  chivalry.  Mr.  Jesse 
sets  the  king  forth  well  in  the  light  of  his  own  acts  and  words, 
and  in  those  great  public  transactions  which  it  was  his  work  to 
endeavour  to  command  and  control — the  court  and  the  cabinet, 
the  careers  and  cabals  of  the  successive  generations  of 
statesmen  who  passed  through  the  council- chambers  of  the 
king;  his  private  homo  life,  and  its  manifold  sorrows;  his 
domestic  disaj)poiutment8  in  that  region  wffiere  it  might  be  sup- 
j)osed  if  any  man  deserved  to  be  happy  and  at  rest,  it  w^as  he — 
all  these,  w  ith  their  appropriate  scenes  arid  actors,  the  author 
makes  to  live,  with  very  considerable  distinctness,  before  the 
eye  of  the  reader. 

With  few  predilections  in  favour  of  George  the  Third  our¬ 
selves,  wo  believe  the  impression  produced  upon  the  minds  of 
most  readers  at  the  close  of  these  volumes,  whatever  previous 
impressions  have  been,  will  be  a  large  increase  of  sympathy, 
reverence,  and  affection,  sometimes  rising  to  more  than  ordinary 
admiration,  for  the  sad,  yet  cheerful,  the  sustained,  yet  mourn¬ 
fully  chequered  life  of  the  old  king. 

George  the  Tliird  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  England  in 
October,  17G0,  at  the  ago  of  twenty- two.  He  was  born  in 
1738;  he  w’as  a  seven-months'  child,  and  there  seemed  little 
probability  that  he  w’ould  long  survive  his  birth.  He  was  the 
son  ol  the  I’riiice  of  Wales,  the  vain  and  frivolous  eldest  son  of 
George  tlie  Second.  ‘‘Vain  and  frivolous"  has  usually  been 
the  estimate  of  liis  character  ;  but  the  outline  presented  to  us 
in  tile  early  pages  of  this  work,  of  his  plan  for  the  education 
of  his  eldest  children,  exhibits  a  true  fatherly  interest  and 
wisdom — he  died,  how’ever,  in  17ol,  leaving  his  eldest  son  the 
ex|)octunt  heir  to  the  throne.  His  grandfather,  George  the 


like  ^^k)th  of  Hannah  Lujhtfoot.  l\ 

Second,  seems  to  have  been  a  severe  and  probably  unprincipled 
j^uardian.  Brave  as  a  soldier,  there  is  little  about  him  which 
can  attract  admiration — his  social  character  was  more  than 
exceptionable ;  it  was  the  age  when  party  spirit  in  the  court 
ran  very  high — and  the  failures  of  George  the  Third,  as  a 
monarch,  may  surely  bo  attributed  to  that  narrow  code  and 
scliemc  of  education,  which  narrowed  liis  naturally  not  wide 
mind  after  the  death  of  his  father.  The  accounts  which  reach 
us  of  the  character  of  the  young  prince,  represent  him  with 
every  light  of  kindliness  and  amiability.  Only  on  one  occasion 
have  we  any  knowledge  of  his  overstepping  the  strict  boundaries 
of  chastity — our  readers  will,  of  course,  anticipate  that  wo  allude 
to  tlie  still  unsolved  romance  of  Hannah  Lightfoot,  the  beautiful 
(iuakeress.  We  say  the  still  unsolved — for,  however  the  recent 
decision  in  the  law  courts,  with  reference  to  the  claims  of  the 
‘‘  Princess  Olive,^^  may  have  set  that  apparently  insane  matter 
at  rest,  it  still  leaves  a  cloud  of  mystery  over  the  whole  transac¬ 
tion.  Whether,  when  she  left  the  homo  of  her  highly  re¬ 
spectable  friends,  she  left  as  the  mistress,  or  the  wife  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  there  is  perhaps  no  evidence  to  show,  or 
indeed,  whether  slie  left  in  any  relation  to  him  whatever ;  and 
whether  Mr.  Jesse’s  theory  of  a  marriage  which  took  place,  and 
which  made  Hannah  Lightfoot  Mrs.  Axford,  by  which  name 
she  is  designated  in  the  likeness  of  her  by  8ir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
now  in  Knowle  Park,  for  tlie  double  purpose  of  preventing  the 
infatuated  Prince  from  marrving  her,  and  thus  also  forestiuling 
any  possible  future  claim  of  legitimacy.  It  is  very  certain  that, 
at  that  time,  marriages  could  be  shamefully  pcrforiued ;  what 
thread  of  probability  it  is  possible  to  follow  through  this  dark 
story,  seems  to  make  it  plain  that  the  husband,  Isaac  Axford, 
was  bound  over  never  to  present  any  claim  upon  his  wife — the 
on  diis  of  the  period  described  the  Prince,  at  any  rate,  as  seeing 
her  repeatedly  afterwards,  certainly  until  his  marriage.  Yet 
little  or  nothing  is  very  authentically  known  about  her,  except 
that  she  survived  tlie  King;  dying,  in  1821,  at  a  little  villa, 
where  she  had  lived  long  in  perfect  seclusion  in  the  remote,  yet 
suburban  district  of  the  country,  then  called  the  Hackney  Road. 
Quite  enough  of  this,  upon  which  so  many  prurient  tastes  and 
curiosities  have  long  expended  their  energies  ;  and  all  in  vain. 
Assuredly  there  is  little  in  tlie  whole  story,  or  any  surmises 
connected  witli  it,  like  the  clear,  dignitied,  and  conscientious 
behaviour  of  the  king.  We  are  speaking,  however,  we  suppose, 
of  that  period  of  his  life  between  his  seventeenth  and  twenty- 
second  years.  Suddenly,  at  Kensington  Palace,  on  the  25th  of 
October,  1760,  in  his  seventy- seventh  year,  without  giving  the 
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Blightest  notice  to  anybody,  George  the  Second  slipped  away  from 
the  country  it  was  no  very  easy  thing  to  govern ;  and,  in  his 
twenty-third  year,  the  young  king  commenced  his  long,  and  wo 
think  we  must  say,  iii  spite  ot  what  Kugland  did  during  that 
sixty  years,  his  confused  reign.  A  little  gleam  of  hearty 
popular  favour  flashed  round  him  to  welcome  liim  to  the  throne 
—the  last  had  not  been  heard  of  the  Pretender— ho  was  living 
then,  but  ho  was  a  poor  disgraced  voluptuary ;  and  the  new 
heir  assumed  the  crown  with  a  stronger  sense  of  right  and 
assurance  than  any  of  his  German  predecessors. 

At  that  moment,  England  was  illustrated  by  a  blaze  of  glory, 
than  which  no  succeeding  lustre  in  her  history  has  been  brighter 
— the  magnificent  enchantments  of  the  Elder  Pitt  had  just 
proved  their  power ;  and  conquests  for  the  arms  of  England, 
and  achievements  for  her  commerce,  as  the  result  of  his  supre¬ 
macy,  made  his  name  the  glory  and  boast  of  every  Englishman. 
It  was  the  unfortunate  result  of  the  new  king’s  bias  and  educa¬ 
tion,  that  his  very  first  act  was  to  push  from  him  that  magnifi¬ 
cent  arm  of  strength  which  overawed  the  nations  of  Europe, 
while  it  commanded  the  leaders  of  the  great  parties  at  home. 
Pitt,  however,  and  the  great  nobles  who  ranked  round  him, 
W'cro  regarded  by  the  king  as  not  only  menacing  the  foes  of 
England,  but  also  overawing  even  the  throne  of  England  itself. 
And  this  power  it  was  the  king’s  first  determination  to  break. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive,  even  from  the  most  unpartisan¬ 
like  pages  of  Mr.  Jesse,  that  this  determination  hurried  the 
king  into  his  long  career  of  political  troubles ;  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  minister  of  the  hour  he  did  not  escape — and 
his  tyrants,  like  Bute  or  Granville,  could  only  fill  him  with  in¬ 
dignation  at  their  absolutism  over  him,  while  they  had  not  the 
master- genius  to  compel  and  control  parties  and  circumstances 
to  their  side.  However  that  might  be,  time  had  to  show  ;  and, 
for  the  present,  one  king  had  to  bo  buried  out  of  the  way,  and 
another  to  be  crowned.  ‘‘  The  king  is  dead !  God  save  the 
“  king !”  Ot  the  funeral,  Horace  Waljx)lo  has  left  us,  in  his 
letters,  a  graphic  description ;  he  walked  in  the  procession. 

The  coronation  was  reserved  for  a  little  later  day  ;  and,  before 
that  event,  the  royal  marriage  was  to  take  place — an  afiair 
which  it  was  highly  desirable  should  be  settled  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible  ;  for,  whatever  curiosities  of  speculation  may  exist  about 
Hannah  Lightloot,  a  more  real  danger,  at  any  rate  to  some  of 
the  great  parties  in  England,  was  near  at  hand  ;  and  a  nobler, 
if  not  a  more  lovely  girJ,  in  the  person  of  Ijady  Sarah  Lennox, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  the  second  Duke  of  Kichmond,  who 
Uad  thrown  her  meshes  coinpletelv  round  the  voun"  kin*^.  In 
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tlioso  days,  ho  was  disposed  to  reject  tlio  suggestions  of  his  cour¬ 
tiers  for  a  foreign  marriage  ;  and  expressed  his  convictions  that 
an  English  one  would  be  much  more  desirable.  He  commanded 
himself,  however,  in  obedience  to  his  own  and  his  minister's  re¬ 
presentations  of  duty ;  there  is  no  doubt,  wo  believe,  that  ho 
desired  to  marry  Lady  Sarah  ;  and  it  would  seem  the  ambition 
of  her  father  looked,  at  any  rate  for  a  moment,  toward  such  a 
j)088ibility.  The  king  broke  from  the  chains  of  the  young 
beauty,  whom  he  was  fond  of  visiting  on  fine  summer  mornings 
at  Holland  House,  and  with  whom,  after  the  simpler  fashion 
of  those  times,  ho  strolled  through  the  hay-fields,  or  accom¬ 
panied  for  the  morning's  ride  on  horseback  ;  but  ho  never  forgot 
her,  through  years  of  faithfulness  and  duty.  Still,  in  his  old 
age,  some  passing  resemblance  would  bring  up  the  name  of 
Lady  Sarah  to  his  lips ;  and  it  may  not  bo  out  of  place  to  men¬ 
tion  that  slio  survived  him,  dying  in  1826,  in  her  eighty-second 
year,  completely  blind — perhaps  some  would  think  illustrious,  as 
the  last  surviving  grand-daughter  of  Charles  the  Second- 
more  illustrious  as  the  mother  of  the  great  soldier.  Sir  William 
Napier. 

But,  for  the  present,  the  king,  disappointed  in  his  desire  to 
share  his  throne  with  Lady  Sarah,  had  to  look  about  in  other 
directions  for  a  wife ;  and  his  choice  alighted  on  Sophia  Char¬ 
lotte,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strclitz— then  in  her  eighteenth  year.  **  There  were  not  half- 
“  a-dozen  men  in  England,"  says  Horace  Walpole,  “who  knew 
“  that  such  a  princess  existed.  Lord  ITarcourt  is  to  bo  at  licr 
“  father's  court,  if  he  enn  find  it,  on  the  first  of  August ;  and  the 
“  coronation  of  both  their  majesties  is  fixed  for  the  22nd  of 
“  September."  This  was  the  lady  who,  for  sixty  years  to  come, 
was  to  set  the  example  of  piety  and  virtue  to  the  people  of  this 
country ;  to  share  her  royal  husband's  constantly  succeeding 
public  and  private  troubles.  Of  all  these,  there  was  no  hint.  At 
present,  England  was  a  great  nation  ;  the  sovereign  of  England, 
at  that  moment,  even,  the  representative  of  the  strongest  arm 
of  national  strength ;  and  it  was  something  surprising  to  the 
young  princess,  to  find  herself  suddenly  called  from  her  Gorman 
obscurity  to  a  rank  of  such  regal  splendour.  Arrived  in  Eng¬ 
land,  their  coronation  took  place  a  fortnight  after  their  mar¬ 
riage,  amidst  circumstances  of  extraordinary  splendour  for 
those  times. 

Amidst  the  blaze  of  lights,  suddenly  flashing  into  lustre  as 
the  royal  pair  entered  the  great  hall  of  Rufus,  it  is  not  unafiect- 
ing  to  know,  surely — that,  from  the  galleries,  as  a  disguised  spec¬ 
tator,  looking  down,  wc  may  conceive  with  what  emotions,  over 
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the  whole  scene,  sat  no  other  than  the  youn^  hero  of  Preston- 
pans  himself,  the  Pretender,  who  had  the  courage,  it  would 
seem,  on  the  best  authority,  to  place  liimsclt  there,  and 
survey  the  tide  of  grandeur  and  splendour  which,  but  for  cer¬ 
tain  changes  of  chance  or  providence,  would  have  been  in 
honour  of  himself.  David  Hume  says:  ‘‘  \ou  sec  the  story  is 
“  traced  so  nearly  from  the  fountain-head  as  to  wear  a  great 
**  face  of  probability.  What  if  the  Pretender  had  taken  up 
“  D3'mock’s  gauntlet  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  noblemen 
who  knew  the  Pretender — of  course  one  of  the  great  tory  lords 
— said  to  him — ‘‘  Your  royal  highness  is  the  last  of  all  mortals 
**  I  should  have  expected  to  sec  here;”  and  the  Prince — we 
siip|)ose  we  ma}^  give  him  that  title — replied,  It  was  curiositv’ 
**  tliat  led  me ;  but  I  assure  you,”  added  he,  that  the  person 
**  who  is  the  object  of  all  this  pomp  and  magnificence,  is  the 
“  person  I  en\y  least.”  The  instincts  of  superstition  ran  deep 
in  the  blood  of  the  Stuarts  ;  and  if  this  remark  were  made  late 
on  in  the  entertainment,  wo  can  find  no  difHculty  in  believing 
the  Pretender  ;  for  our  readers  have,  perhaps,  not  forgotten  the 
ill  omens  which  seemed  to  gather  to  the  apprehensions  of  the 
superstitious — when,  in  Westminster  Hall,  the  veiy  finest  of  all 
the  royal  jewels  fell  from  the  crown. 

Mr.  Jesse  gathers  a  number  of  interesting  analogies;  some 
would  certainlv  flash  upon  the  memory  of  Charles  James  ;  such 
as  the  proclamation  of  Charles  the  First,  by  Sir  Edward  Zouch, 
at  the  court  gate,  as  the  duhUaUc  instead  of  the  ///dubitable 
heir  to  the  throne — the  falling  to  the  ground  of  the  gold  head 
of  the  same  monarch  s  cane,  upon  his  trial  in  Westminster 
Hall ;  and  the  tottering  of  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  James 
the  Second  on  his  coronation.  The  Stuarts*  was  a  famih' history' 
full  of  omens.  However  that  might  bo  with  them,  when, 
twentv”  years  afterwards,  in  1782,  the  British  crown  lost  its 
most  splendid  appanage  in  the  North  American  Colonics,  there 
were  man>’  persons  who  instantU"  remembered  the  portent  of 
1761.  The  circumstance  found  its  way  into  the  stray  verse  of 
the  period : — 

When  first  jwrtcntous  it  was  known 
(Jreat  George  had  jostled  from  liis  crown 
Tlic  hrightest  diamond  tlierr, 

'flic  omcn-mongors,  one  and  all, 

I'oretold  some  mischief  must  befall ; 

Some  loss  beyond  compare. 

And,  indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  the  omen  would  realise  itself  more 
spoedih’.  A  month  or  two  of  popularity  was  all  that  the  king 
over  know ;  long  years  after,  when,  by  his  habitual  association 


in  tho  thoughts  of  the  people,  they  canic  to  sympathise  with 
his  personal  and  domestic  troubles,  ho  received  some  flattering 
ovations  ;  but  tho  first  great  public  occasion,  after  his  corona¬ 
tion,  in  which  ho  appeared  with  his  young  bride  before  his 
people,  must  have  been  more  than  wounding  to  his  vanity,  and 
suggestive  of  some  clouds  in  the  future  to  tho  thoughtful  mind 
of  his  queen.  lie  had,  in  fact,  got  rid  of  Pitt,  tho  great  dar¬ 
ling  of  the  people  and  the  nation ;  ho  had  broken  the  bondage 
of  the  throne  beneath  the  great  Wliig  confederacy ;  and  lie 
had  called  to  his  counsels,  as  his  chief  minister,  Bute.  When, 
therefore,  only  a  short  time  after  his  coronation,  ho  wont  to 
dine  with  tho  Lord  Mayor,  his  entry  with  his  unpopular  minis¬ 
ter  into  the  city,  proved  anything  but  an  entertainment.  Pitt 
and  Bute  had  both  been  invited  by  tho  city;  and  the  city, 
through  the  whole  lino  of  the  procession,  swarmed  with  a  mob, 
perhaps  very  different  to  a  city  mob  now — for  mobs  change. 
Tho  king,  always  anxious  to  preserve  tho  affections  of  his 
people,  rolled  on  in  his  great  cumbrous  state  coach  in  perfect 
silence ;  scarce  a  handkerchief  waved,  scarce  a  voice  cheered — 
it  was  the  same  when  ho  entered  the  hall ;  his  reception  was 
perfectly  chilling ;  there  was  scarce  a  sign  of  applause,  as  his 
health  was  drunk.  In  the  lino  of  route  on  liudgato 
Hill,  tho  carriage  of  Bute  was  mistaken  for  that  of  Pitt ; 
and  a  roar  of  plaudits  thundered  along  tho  wdiolo  lino;  but 
presently  it  was  discovered  it  was  the  wrong  carriage,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  tho  minister  was  saved  from  being 
dragged  from  his  carriage,  by  an  immense  force  of  con¬ 
stables.  He  reached  Guildhall  in  safety ;  and,  in  return¬ 
ing,  adopted  tho  wise  expedient  of  eluding  the  mob,  by 
availing  himself  of  the  carriage  of  tho  Lord  Chancellor. 
Pitt  has  been  exceedingly  blamed  that  ho  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  city  that  day.  He  had  always  been  rather  fond  of 
his  poverty ;  in  the  ages  of  peculation,  both  father  and  son 
were  perhaps  ostentatious  in  their  proclamation  that  their 
hands  were  clean.  When,  therefore,  he  appeared  in  his  poor 
carriage — we  believe  we  are  right  in  saying  a  hackney-coach — 
that  kind  of  wild  clamour  and  uproar  with  which  contagious 
mobs  greet  their  favourites  seemed  to  proclaim  him  king  of 
the  nation — at  any  rate,  the  acknowledged  conductor  of  its 
destinies ;  and,  when  he  entered  tho  hall,  cold  and  undemon¬ 
strative  a  few  moments  before  on  the  entrance  of  the  king,  tho 
representatives  of  the  city  burst  forth  into  tho  same  enthusiasm 
and  rapture  as  that  from  which  ho  had  escaped  outside.  There  his 
statue  still  stands,  embodying,  as  it  seems  to  hurl  thunders  on  tho 
foes  of  England,  the  signal  triumph  of  tho  “  great  commoner  ** 
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oil  Unit  day.  As  to  the  blame  attaching  to  hiin  for  going  to 
the  city  at  all,  and  putting  himself  apparently  in  competition 
with  his  king,  it  seems  clear  that  he  yielded  himself  to  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  friends;  but  it  seems  not  unnatural  with  the  more  proud, 
haughty,  and  dominant  spirit  which  had  so  signally  served 
Kngland,  that  he  should  not  be  indisposed  to  give  the  king, 
who  had  certainly  treated  him  with  more  than  sufficient  curt- 
ncss,  even  for  his  purposes,  a  lesson.  Yet  a  week  or  two,  and 
the  fruits  of  his  strong  acts  and  sagacious  observation  were  yet 
more  remarkably  seen — another  ministry  was  in  power — had 
only  just  attained  power — but  it  seemed  as  if  Bute  and  his 
party  were  to  bo  covered  with  laurels  of  foreign  victory.  The 
news  came  of  a  succession  of  victories — islands  captured  from 
Spain,  in  the  Western  Indies — but  it  was  by  Pitt’s  advice  that 
such  results  were  ultimately  won.  lie  made  the  discovery — 
and  how,  is  a  great  state  secret  to  this  day — of  the  existence  of 
a  secret  treaty  between  France  and  Spain.  At  the  time,  both 
his  information  and  his  counsels  were  disregarded.  Unequal  to 
the  hour,  the  king  and  his  ministers — none  of  them  with  any 
faculty  beyond  mere  ordinary  good  sense — admirable  stuff  in  its 
way,  but  singularly  insufficient  for  detecting  state  intrigues,  and 
coping  with  and  counteracting  the  machinery  of  dissolute 
j)ower,  plunged  on  as  l)e8t  they  could ;  but  when  events  ripened 
and  manifested  themselves,  it  did  not  increase  popular  good 
temjx'r,  that  the  great  treasure-ships  of  Spain  were  safely  at 
anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz — which,  had  Pitt’s  advice  been 
taken," would  have  been  towed  in  safety  up  the  Thames,  to  pour 
their  golden  cargoes  into  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances,  however,  that  George  the 
Third  formed  the  first  of  his  long  series  of  unpopular  ministries. 
He  and  the  country  lost  the  services,  for  ever,  of  the  most 
commanding  statesman  of  his  age  ;  and  the  young  man  entered, 
at  the  age  ol  Iwentv-three,  upon  the  cares  of  that  monarchy 
which  never,  we  believe,  furnished  him  with  anything  much 
better  than  a  crown  of  thorns.  But  then  wo  are  compelled  to 
see  that  the  crown  was  self- woven,  by  the  fingers  of  an  emi- 
^  e  at  least,  a  very  firm  nature,  and  a  very  nar¬ 

row  view  of  human  needs  and  affairs. 

\^  o  have  diyelt  so  much  at  length  upon  this  first  political 
]>hasc  of  the  king’s  life,  because  we  think  its  influence  cannot 
be  over-estimated,  as  colouring  his  whole  course.  He  soon 
n at urallv  found  himself  involved  in  singular  popular  commo¬ 
tions.  ^  c  cannot  doubt  tluit  the  intense  political  strifes  and 
agitations  of  his  time,  at  last  brought  upon  him  that  severe 
IKTsonal  calamity  which  excited  the  sympathy  of  the  whole 
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nation.  A  few  months  after  his  marriage  and  coronation — 
before  the  birth  of  his  first  child,  afterwards  George  the  Fourth ; 
and  when  he  had  not  reached  his  twenty-fourth  year,  ho  was 
seized  by  serious  illness.  This,  however,  the  vigour  of  his 
constitution  surmounted.  His  first  ministry,  one  can  suppose, 
must  have  been  a  grief  to  him.  Bute,  no  "doubt,  deserved  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  that  ho  had  honour,  honesty, 
and  good  intentions ;  **  but  ho  was  proud,  cold,  cunning,  and 
immensely  unpopular.  Ere  long,  however,  an  immense  fortune 
fell  into  his  hands;  and  the  princely  proprietor  of  Cardiff 
Castle  and  Luton  did  not  care  for  the  emoluments  of  that  office, 
which  only  brought  weariness,  irritation,  and  care,  without  the 
corresponding  compensation  of  fame.  But  some  of  those  who 
wrought  witli  him  in  the  ministry  were  of  a  very  different  typo. 
Jiord  Holland  was  regarded  as  tlie  great  rival  of  the  elder  Ifitt ; 
as  his  son,  Charles  James  Fox,  was  the  illustrious  rival  of  the 
younger. 

The  elder  Lord  Holland  is  not  a  character  to  survey  with  any 
pleasure — the  city  of  London  charged  him  with  being  a  public 
defaulter  of  unaccounted  millions.  We  may  distrust  the  justice 
of  this  very  nervous  language  ;  and  still,  with  Mr.  Jesse,  believe 
that  ho  enriched  himself  by  means  which  a  high-minded  states¬ 
man  would  have  blushed  at,  even  in  contemplating.  Wo  must 
“  call  in  bad  men,’’  said  the  king  to  George  Grenville,  **  to 
govern  bad  men  ;  ”  it  reveals  to  us  where  the  conscience  of  the 
king  pinched, — but  the  adjective  had  two  very  different  signi¬ 
fications — I’itt,  and  we  believe  the  representatives  of  his  party, 
but  I’itt  especially,  was  singularly  pure  and  incorruptible.  The 
badness  of  the  new  men  was  really  in  their  utter  chartered 
license,  and  their  apparent  freedom  from  all  sense  of  moral 
relationship. 

Sir  Francis  Dasliwood,  the  minister  of  finance,  was  one  of 
whom  a  it  of  that  day  said,  that  a  sum  of  five  figures  was  an 
impenetrable  secret  to  him.  Sir  Francis  himself  laughed  at  his 
own  incompetency.  “  People,”  he  said,  will  point  at  mo  in 
the  street ;  and  say,  ‘  there  goes  the  worst  Chancellor  of  the 
**  Exchequer  that  ever  appeared.’  ”  He  was  a  rich  creature  for 
a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  this !  Mr.  Jesse  gives  us  what 
is  certainly  an  entertaining  insight  to  his  cliaractcr  and  habits : 

Sir  Francis  was  the  only  son  of  Sir  Francis  Didiwood,  Baronet,  by 
Lady  Mary  Fane,  daughter  of  Vere,  fourth  Karl  of  Westmoreland.  In 
his  political  opinions  he  was  a  Tory  ;  he  had  foimorly  been  an  uncompro¬ 
mising  Jacobite.  Although  gifted  neith‘}r  with  clofpience  nor  with 
eminent  administrative  ability,  his  I  hint  and  hearty  manner  of  speak- 
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ing  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  obtained  for  him  a  reputation  for 
political  honesty  and  strong  sense.  In  his  youth  he  had  travelled  over 
many  countries,  and  in  private  life  was  an  eminently  entertaining  and 
agreeable  companion.  Ilere,  however,  our  encomiums  of  him  must 
f^aso.  Lax  as  were  the  morals  of  the  ago  in  which  he  lived,  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  ho  was  surpassed  by  any  one  of  his  contempora¬ 
ries  in  profaneness,  obscenity,  and  vice.  His  wild  and  irreverent 
frolics  were  the  constant  talk  of  his  time.  One  of  them,  which  oc¬ 
curred  at  Home,  will  suffice  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  reader. 
Formerly,  it  seems,  on  a  Good  Friday  in  the  Holy  City,  it  was  the 
custom  for  a  devotee,  on  entering  the  Sistine  Chapel  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  self-penance,  to  receive  from  the  attendant  at  the  door  a 
small  whip,  with  which,  at  a  certain  signal,  he  was  required  to  scourge 
himself.  The  chapel  was  lighted  by  three  candles  only,  which  were 
extinguished  one  by  one,  at  brief  intervals  of  time,  by  the  priest.  On  the 
blowing  out  of  the  first  candle,  the  penitents  divested  themselves  of 
their  upper  garments.  A  second  candle  was  then  extinguished,  on 
which  a  further  disrobement  took  place ;  and  lastlj^  on  the  blowing 
out  of  the  third  candle,  which,  left  the  chapel  in  complete  darkness, 
the  several  penitents  commenced  flagellating  themselves,  giving  vent  at 
the  same  time  to  appropriate  groans  and  lamentations.  It  was  on  one 
of  these  occasions,  that  Sir  Francis,  having  provided  himself  with  a 
formidable  riding-whip,  which  he  concealed  beneath  his  upper  coat, 
took  the  small  scourge  from  the  attendant  and,  advancing  to  the  fur¬ 
ther  end  of  the  chapel,  placed  himstdf  demurely  among  the  devotees. 
On  the  extinction  of  the  third  candle  he  proceeded  to  put  in  practice 
the  unjustifiable  joke  which  he  had  projected.  Drawing  his  riding- 
whip  from  beneath  his  coat,  he  commenced  laying  it  about  him  right 
and  left  till  he  reached  the  chapel  door ;  the  penitents  all  the  while 
believing  that  the  Evil  One  was  among  them,  and  shrieking  out 
diavolo  t  II  diavoh!''  In  the  confusion.  Sir  Francis  contrived  to 
effect  his  escape.  The  outrage,  however,  was  subsequently  traced  to 
him,  and  accordingly  no  choice  was  left  to  him  but  to  make  the  best 
of  his  way  out  of  the  Papal  dominions. 

This  interesting  person  was  the  founder  of  the  ‘^Dilletanti 
Club  ;  ”  the  qualification  for  admission  into  which,  according  to 
Horace  Walpole,  was  “  to  get  drunk.’* 

George  Grenville,  who  speedily  succeeded  Bute  as  the  chief 
minister,  w^as  a  man  of  eminent  incapacity  ;  although  he  ruled 
and  frightened  the  king  into  submission  for  a  long  period.  He 
w’us  the  gentle  shepherd  ”  of  Lord  Chatham,  in  an  anecdote 
too  well  known  to  need  repeating  here — his  great  virtue  was 
the  power  ot  indefatigable  drudgery — his  next  great  virtue,  a 
dry,  astute  assumption  of  eminent  wisdom.  The  House  of 
Commons  never  would  treat  him  with  respect,  even  when  he 
was  the  first  minister  of  the  Crown  ;  he  sat  in  the  house  night 
after  night,  shaking  his  head ;  and  it  was  on  one  of  those  occa- 
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sioiis,  that  Sir  Flutchcr  Norton  suiil,  “  I  wish  the  right 
“  honourable  gentleman,  instead  of  shaking  his  head,  would 
shake  an  argument  out  of  it.’’^  lie  was  miserably  mean  in  his 
economy  of  the  administration ;  at  the  same  time  ludicrously 
punctilious  in  his  attention  to  the  Journals  of  the  House  ;  ana, 
on  the  celebrated  occasion  when  he  was  taken  ill  in  the  house, 
and  fainted  ;  while  several  of  the  members  were  crying  for 
‘^ammonia’’  and  ‘‘water,’*  the  witty  and  wicked  George 
Selwyn  said :  “  Pooh  !  pooh !  why  don’t  you  give  him  the 

“  Journals  to  smell  to  P  This  pleasant  man  had  been  scarcely 
a  month  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  when  he  got  the  king  and 
the  city  of  London  into  a  nice  little  domestic  quagmire ;  which, 
although  of  no  importance  now,  had  an  aspect  ugly  enough 
then.  lie  got  the  king  and  government  to  loggerheads 
with  Wilkes,  the  celebrated  or  notorious,  whichever  the 
reader  likes — John  Wilkes,  one  of  the  most  amusing,  in¬ 
genious,  and  effective  scoundrels  that  the  booths  of  shifting 
popularity  have  ever  exhibited.  lie  was  an  utterly  unprinci¬ 
pled  man  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  get  out  of  temper  with  him, 
ho  was  so  amusing  and  adroit — a  perfect  ^larioncttc  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  of  that  time.  Spread  over  Mr.  Jesse’s  volumes,  the  reader 
will  find  a  sufficiently  lengthy  and  complete  account  of  an 
amusing  man,  with  as  large  a  stock  of  the  eggs  of  mischief 
ready  for,  hatching,  os  we  believe  was  ever  possessed  by  any  mor¬ 
tal.  AVho  has  not  seen  Hogarth’s  picture  of  him,  and  i  that 
immortal  diabolical  squint  ?  Once  that  portrait  was  1  con¬ 
spicuous  on  a  tenth  part  of  all  the  sign-boards  in  England  ;  and 
tlie  rascal  used  to  relate  himself,  wdth  great  gusto,  how  he  once 
saw  an  old  lady  intently  looking  up  at  one  newly  suspended — 
and,  after  the  proper  amount  of  close  inspection,  turning  away 
and  saying  to  a  companion  “  Ah  !  ho  hangs  everywhere  but 
where  he  ought  to  hang!”  He  was  marvcllouslv  clever — one 
of  the  few  spirits  of  that  age  who,  like  his  friend.  Sir  Francis 
Hashwood,  attained  an  extraordinary  preeminence  in  licen¬ 
tiousness.  The  impurities  of  Medmenham  Abbey  are  known 
only  by  tradition — may  they  never  be  better  known  !  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  treated  there  with  a  horrible  enormity  of  blasphe¬ 
mous  rite  that  almost  makes  us  shudder.  Wilkes  was  the  high 
priest  in  these  orgies.  Having  run  through  a  sjdendid  fortune, 
he  betook  himself  to  patriotism — as  Dr.  Johnson  defines  it,  the 
“  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel.”  Ho  had  no  great  gift  of  public 
speech,  but  his  manners,  conversation  and  whole  behaviour  in 
private,  his  coolness  and  effrontery,  brought  every  person 
who  ever  came  within  the  reach  of  his  speech,  to  his  feet. 
No  circumstances  daunted  him.  Speaking  in  the  House  of 
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(yoininons  once,  when  the  house  was  very  impatient,  a  friend 
begged  him  to  desist,  and  not  to  speak.  Speak  !  he  said, 
“  1  must ;  my  speech  has  been  in  all  the  newspapers  this  half- 
hour.’^  On  another  occasion,  on  the  hustings  at  Brentford, 
standing  by  tlie  side  of  his  rival  candidate.  Colonel  Luttrell, 
contesting  the  representation  of  the  county  of  Middlesex — look¬ 
ing  down  upon  tlie  immense  sea  of  lieads,  for  the  most  part  his 
own  votaries  and  friends,  he  whispered  to  his  opponent :  “I  won¬ 
der  whether  in  that  crowd  there  are  more  knaves  or  fools  ?” 
“  ril  tell  them  what  you  say,”  said  the  astonished  Luttrell; 
“and  put  an  end  to  you.”  Perceiving  that  Wilkes  treated 
tlie  afl'air  witli  perfect  indifference  ;  he  said,  “  surely  you  don^t 
think  you  could  stand  one  hour  after  I  did  so  ?  ”  “  Why  not  r'” 
said  A\"ilkcs,  “  It  is  you  who  would  not  be  alive  an  instant  after.” 
“  How  so  ?  ”  said  Luttrell.  “  Because,”  said  Wilkes,  “I  should 
merely  aflirm  that  it  was  all  a  fabrication ;  and  they  would 
destroy  you  in  tlie  twinkling  of  an  eye.”  He  had  humour, 
satire,  wrote  with  ra])idity  and  vigour ;  some  have  even  assigned 
to  him  the  authorship  of  “Junius.”  And  this  was  the  man 
with  whom  George  Grenville  got  up  a  battle,  and  converted  a 
pseudo-patriot  into  a  great  distinguished,  political  martyr — the 
very  tiling  Wilkes  wanted  ;  the  very  worst  thing  the  govern¬ 
ment  could  do.  For  some  publications  in  the  North  Briton,  his 
house  was  entered  ;  and  he  was  seized  and  imprisoned  for 
libel.  As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Wilkes  was 
exempt  from  arrest  for  libel.  London  was  in  a  fury ;  and 
when  Jjord  Camden  pronounced  his  judgment  in  favour  of 
B^ilkes,  in  Westminister  Hall,  there  rang  such  a  peal  along 
from  those  old  arches,  through  Westminster,  and  down  to  the 
city — that  the  government  discovered,  too  late,  their  suicidal 
act.  Phey  had  made  the  insect  Wilkes  into  a  perfect  hornet, 
or  captain  of  a  hornet\s  nest — capable  of  plaguing,  tormenting, 
and  stinging — all  which  he  did  to  his  own  intiuite  delight  and 
easy  amusement  for  years  to  come. 

The  behaviour  of  the  ministry  and  their  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons  very  much  justifies  the  criticism  of  Lord  Chester- 
lield  upon  them  :  “  There  is  not  a  man  among  them  with  abili¬ 
ties,  or  words  enough  to  call  a  coach.”  Then  the  king, 
too  late,  sought  Pitt ;  and  the  wary  old  gentleman  was  closctted 
with  the  king;  and  no  doubt  said  and  did  a  great  many  things 
— but  ho  would  not  take  office.  The  king  had  increased,  by 
his  behaviour,  the  remoteness  and  the  intensity  of  party— and 
tilings  had  \o  continue  beneath  the  hierophant ic  wisdom  of 
Grenville  again,  rninstructed  by  last  year’s  misadventures, 
begot  up  another  unwise  prosecution  of" Wilkes;  the  storv  is 
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very  enter tulning — the  state  of  London  at  that  time  has  often 
been  made  the  theme  of  the  descriptions  of  romancists.  It  was 
most  unhappy  that  the  sovereign  should  be  put  into  collision 
with  the  subject — that  subject  every  way  worthless,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  his  sovereign ;  and  yet,  who  was  tricksy  enough  in 
his  unprincipledncss  to  win  for  himself  again  an  important 
acquittal  in  Westminster  Hall;  and,  of  course,  the  ecstatic 
and  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  mob  ;  ‘‘  Wilkes  and  idberty,^'  rang 
like  a  wild  Highland  battle-cry  from  liondon  throughout  the 
country  ;  the  people  seized  every  opportunity  of  ^deifying  their 
idol,  and  throwing  insult  on  the  government.  Wilkes,  indeed, 
was  lying  sick  in  his  chamber  ;  wounded  in  a  duel  with  one 
Martin,  a  member  of  the  House  ;  but  he  very  likely  made  the 
most  of  his  illness;  and  the  “  many-headed,  monster  tiling^* 
took  care  that  his  wrongs  were  avenged. 

AVhen,  by  sentence  of  the  government,  number  forty-live  of 
the  North  Briton  was  condemned  to  be  burned  by  the  hand  of 
the  hangman ;  as  he  was  about  to  commit  it  to  the  llames,  the 
cry  of  “  Wilkes  and  Liberty !  rang  through  the  crowd  ;  the 
ollicers  were  put  to  flight ;  from  the  balconies  and  windows  of 
neighbouring  houses,  gentlemen  of  birth  and  education  were 
seen  cheering  on  the  mob  ;  the  sherilFs  carriage  was  smashed, 
and  he  struck  by  a  burning  brand ;  and,  instead  of  the  North 
Briton,  a  jack-boot  (a  rough  pun  upon  Lord  Bute),  and  a  petti¬ 
coat  (a  vulgar  allusion  to  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  who 
was  supposed  to  influence  Lord  Bute),  were  cast  into  the 
flames.  So,  when,  some  months  after,  the  printer  of  number 
forty-five  was  sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pillory ;  the  mob  sur¬ 
rounding  him  collected,  and  presented  him  on  the  spot  with  two 
hundred  guineas;  a  gibbet  was  erected,  on  which  were  suspended  a 
boot  and  Scotch  bonnet,  and  the  printer  was  carried  off  in  triumph 
in  a  Hackney  coach  corresponding  in  iwxmhav  forty -fire,  Wilkes, 
however,  was  expelled  the  House  of  Commons,  and  would  have 
been  subject  to  other  penalties,  but  he  fled  to  France  !  There  he 
remained  for  a  few  years,  considering  his  ways,  but  not  wdth  the 
intention  of  changing  his  course.  The  Duchess  de  Pompadour 
put  the  question  to  him,  “  How  far  he  considered  a  libeller  in 
“  England  could,  with  impunity,  abuse  the  Iloyal  Family  ? 

‘‘  ^ladame,^^  he  said,  “  that  is  exactly  what  I  am  trying  to  find 
“  out  f  and,  when  he  had  sufficiently  studied  the  matter,  he 
returned  to  play  off  yet  wilder  pranks  upon  the  country,  and 
more  seriously  to  involve  tlie  Government  and  the  King. 

Mr:  Jesse's  volumes  are  not  merely  the  story  of  the  domestic 
life  of  George  the  Third — the  domestic  life  of  a  sovereign  can 
scarcely  ever  be  separated  from  his  public  life ;  but  these 
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volumes,  while  w’C  see  the  personality  of  the  king  from  page 
to  page,  give  more  than  glimpses  of  the  social  state  of  the 
])criod.  Exactly  one  hundred  years  have  passed  by,  and  nothing 
is  more  surprising  to  us  than  the  frequent  recurrence  of  mobs 
and  riots  in  London  in  those  times.  No  doubt  they  were  all 
created  by  political  tricksters  and  intriguants  ;  probably  Wilkes 
liimself  was  something  of  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  great  anti¬ 
court  party.  Tlien  followed  the  great  Weaver’s  riots  ;  in  allu¬ 
sion  to  which,  Lord  Holland  himself  said,  ‘‘  What  might  not  an 
“  artful  man  do  with  those  mobs?’^  Artful  enough  he  was, 
iind  the  probability  is  that  he  tolerably  well  knew  what  to  do 
with  them.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  feature, 
especiallv  of  the  earlier  periods  of  George  the  Third’s  reign, 
again.  ^Ieantinu%  the  year  17G0  beheld  the  emerging  of  that 
([uest  ion  which  so  seriously  shaded,  and  diminished  for  the  time, 
tlie  glory  of  England  ;  it  was  to  the  confusing  and  consummately 
pig-headed  policy  ofGeorge  Grenville,  that  England  ^vas  indebted, 
in  the  first  instance,  for  the  loss  of  her  American  colonies.  That 
they  ever  could  have  been  retained  long  to  the  crowni  of  Eng¬ 
land,  seems  neither  probable  nor  natural.  Yet  Pitt,  perhaps, 
nay,  assuredly,  woidd  have  retained  them ;  he  voted  for  the 
repeal  of  the  objectionable  Stamp  Act.  ‘^I  have  my  doubts,” 
lie  exclaimed,  alluding  to  Grenville,  if  any  member  could  have 
been  found,  who  would  have  dared  to  dip  the  royal  ermine  in 
the  blood  of  the  American  people.”  But,  of  course,  w^e  shall 
not  follow  ^Ir.  Jesse  through  all  his  details  of  this  great  national 
circumstance  ;  only,  perhaps  to  notice  that  the  agitations  conse¬ 
quent  upon  these  great  circumstances,  produced  those  first  inti¬ 
mations  and  fears  for  the  King’s  mental  health,  which  ripened 
at  last  into  so  serious  a  domestic  and  national  calamity.  In  the 
midst  of  all  these  discussions,  Wilkes  returned ;  he  had  been 
outlawed,  yet  he  hoped  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  his  outlawry,  and 
some  lucrative  appointment  under  Government ;  he  made  his 
ap})earance  in  England  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election — it  might 
easilv  be  seen  what  that  meant ;  probably,  multitudes  of  his  old 
worshi})])crs  had  forgotten  him,  but  he  took  means  to  make 
himselt  known — the  Government  did  not  dare  to  arrest  him. 
At  the  election  for  the  city,  he  was  only  in  time  to  present  him¬ 
selt  as  tlie  seventh  candidate ;  he  lost  his  election,  but  liis  carriage 
was  drawn  in  triumph  by  the  mob  from  the  Guildhall  to  his 
residence,  and  then  the  riots  began.  He  presented  himself  for 
Middlesex,  and  was  ultimately  triumphantly  returned  at  the 
head  ot  the  poll.  Ihe  mob  broke  out  into  the  most  uproarious 
licentiousness.  Ao  person  was  allowed  to  pass  the  streets  who 
had  not  the  blue  riband,  and  the  ticket  inscribed  Wilkes  and 
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Liberty/^  ‘‘'Wilkes  and  Liberty  Avere  on  every  tongue; 
“  S(|uinting  AVilkes  and  Liberty/^  writes  Gilly  'NVilliains  to 
George  Selwyn,  “  are  everything  with  us/^  Another  of  the 
wits  coniinenced  ciio  cf  his  letters,  “I  take  the  “ 'Wilkes  and 
“  Liberty  ”  to  assure  you/’  One  grieves  that  a  Government 
should  have  been  so  incapable  and  weak ;  they  conferred  a 
dignity  upon  him  which,  but  for  illegality  and  persecution,  he 
never  could  have  attained,  which  became  im})ortant  property  to 
him  ;  while,  assuredly  he  was  a  man  who  well  knew  how  to  use 
all  their  slips,  and  turn  them  to  his  own  account ;  he  had 
been  expelled  the  House  of  Commons  -some  years  since. 
Upon  his  return  for  Middlesex,  the  House  refused  to  receive 
him  ;  when  the  election  took  place  again,  not  only  was  he 
carried  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  but  only  five  votes  were 
recorded  for  his  opi)onent  ;  and  thus,  in  riot  and  injustice 
the  days  went  on.  He  was  again  rejected  by  the  House.  The 
King’s  Bench  was  surrounded  by  Wilkes’  lawless  followers ;  and 
the  king  expressed  his  readiness  and  wish,  and,  indeed,  deter¬ 
mination,  in  case  the  rioters  approached  his  house — which  he  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  they  might  do — to  issue  out,  and  disperse  them 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  guards.  Indeed,  blood  was  shed; 
and,  as  is  so  usually  the  case,  innocent  blood  ;  and  the  funeral  of 
the  young  man,  Allan,  who  seems  to  have  been  wholly  innocent 
of  any  complicity  in  the  matter,  created  a  strong  feeling  of 
national  wrath.  The  career  of  this  Wilkes  is  so  entertaining, 
that  we  have  given  more  time  to  it  than  we  can  well  justify ; 
but  years  went  along,  and  still  the  tumults  continued.  The 
City  of  London  took  up  his  cause,  lie  became  an  alderman  of 
the  city,  out  of  pure  honour  to  the  principles  he  was  supposed 
to  represent ;  he  became  Lord  Mayor  and  Chamberlain,  repre¬ 
senting  the  cause  of  liberty  in  active  battle  with  the  courtly  and 
ministerial — in  fact,  the  kingly  party.  He  became  the  Cham¬ 
berlain  of  the  City  of  London ;  and  after  the  tempests,  in 
which  he  had  moved  as  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  demagogue,  it 
is  quite  instructive  to  see  what  became  of  him.  He  became 
very  wealthy,  rising  to  grand  civic  honours ;  he  ceased  to  be  a 
patriot  ;  he  became  a  courtier,  and  actually  frequently  attended 
the  levees  of  George  the  Third.  On  one  of  those  occasions, 
the  good-natured  king,  as  we  can  conceive,  with  his  kind  smile, 
asked  after  Wilkes’s  old  friend,  Serjeant  Glynn,  who  had  been 
his  counsel  during  the  libel  and  sedition  prosecutions.  “Aly 
“  IVicnd,  Sir  ?”  exclaimed  Wilkes  ;  “  he  is  no  friend  of  mine  ;  he 
“  is  a  Wilkite,  Sir,  which  1  never  was.”  As  a  magistrate,  he 
discharged  his  duties  with  praiseworthy  zeal  and  alacrity. 
During  the  Lord  George  Gordon  riots,  he  seized  the  publisher 
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of  a  seditious  paper ;  and  ^vlien  an  attack  was  made  by  rioters 
on  the  Hank  of  England,  ^Ir.  Alderman  AVilkes  beaded  the 
party  which  drove  them  away.  AVlicn  he  dined  with  the 
Priiiee  of  Wales,  many  years  after,  even  at  the  moment  when 
lie  heard  the  Prince  speaking  rather  disparagingly  of  his  father, 
with  whom  he  was  then  on  notoriously  bad  terms,  Wilkes 
seized  the  opportunity  of  ])roposing  the  health  of  the  king. 
“  Why,  Wilkes,"’  said  the  Prince,  ‘‘  how  long  is  it  since  you 
‘‘  have  become  so  loyal  “  Ever  since.  Sir,”  was  the  reply, 
‘‘  I  had  the  honour  of  becoming  acquainted  with  your  royal 
“  highness.”  Peculation  and  corruption,  in  high  places,  con¬ 
tinued  ;  but  AVilkes — over  whose  last  resting-place  is  inscribed 
— ‘^The  remains  of  John  Wilkes,  a  friend  to  liberty,” — never 
raised  his  voice  to  rebuke  the  sin,  or  to  vindicate  the  virtue  ; 
but  he  lived,  although  weak,  and  diseased,  to  be  in  his  last 
days,  still,  as  in  his  youngest,  the  irresistible  charm  of  every 
circle  in  conversation,  and  died  in  his  mansion  in  Grosvenor 
Street,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age.  AVe  have  said  so 
much  about  him,  because  he  was  one  of  the  very  chief  troublers 
of  the  early  years  of  the  rcim  of  George  the  Third.  The 

^  n  o 

social  circumstances  he  was  able,  as  a  demagogue,  with  such 
hypocritical  magic  to  evolve,  greatly  illustrate  the  character  of 
the  times;  and  his  public  career  singularly  illustrates  how 
dangerous  and  powerful  an  imbecile  ministry  may  make  a 
capable  and  unprincipled  man. 

The  important  matters  of  America,  we  have  said,  we  leave 
altogether.  As  years  passed  on  in  the  life  of  the  king,  his 
family  round  him  became  large ;  his  own  domestic  character, 
in  its  various  unfoldings,  is  drawn  in  a  very  interesting  manner 
by  Air.  Jesse.  Kew  House  was  the  palace  where  his  most 
homely  days  were  passed.  The  palace,  indeed,  where  he  spent 
the  first  years  of  his  married  life,  is  no  more  : — 

The  ohl  palace  of  Kew — with  its  delightful  gardens  and  its  crowd  of 
agreeable  local  associations — is  still  an  object  of  interest  and  curiosity 
to  thousands.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  present 
jinlace  is  not  the  same  structure  which,  in  the  days  of  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales,  was  known  as  Kew  House,  and  which,  after  the 
death  of  his  widow,  when  it  had  become  the  residence  of  George  the 
Tliird,  was  distinguished  as  the  Queen’s  Lodge.  The  Queen’s 
Lodge,’"  no  vestige  ot  which  now  remains,  stood  opposite  to  the  present 
red-brick  mansion ;  the  two  edifices  having  in  former  days  been  separa¬ 
ted  by  a  public  carriage-road  which  ran  from  Kew  Green  to  Brentford 
terry.  Ihen,  and  long  alter  the  divergence  of  the  ferry-road,  the 
pri  sent  palace  was  known  indifferently  as  the  Prince’s  House  and  the 
Koval  Kurser)*;  names  which  it  successively  derived  from  the  Prince 
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The  old  Family  Palace  at  Kexc.  IT 

of  Wales  and  other  children  of  George  tho  Third  having  been  reared 
uithiii  its  walls.  After  the  demolition  of  the  Queen’s  Lodge,  which  oom- 
inenced  in  1802,  the  present  mansion  became  tho  occasional  residence 
of  George  the  Third  and  his  consort. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  the  gardens  of  Kew  lloUvse  are  rephde 
with  interesting  associations.  It  was  in  the  cool  shade  of  its  shrub¬ 
beries  that  the  frivolous  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  listened  to  the  bril¬ 
liant  wit  of  Chesterfield  and  Pulteney.  Here  he  might  be  seen  exhi¬ 
biting  his  flower  beds  to  Pope,  or  listening  to  the  scandal  and  gossip  of 
Eubb  Dodington;  and,  lastly,  it  was  along  these  walks  that  he  was  in¬ 
duced  to  hearken  to  the  insidious  reasonings  of  Bolingbroke  and  Sir 
William  Wyndham,  by  whom  he  was  only  too  easily  persuaded  that 
Sir  llobert  Walpole  was  the  wickedest  of  Ministers  and  his  own  father 
the  weakest  of  Kings.  Here,  at  other  times,  tho  Prince  might  bo 
seen  retiring  into  the  more  “ gloomy  alleys  ”  with  Lady  Middlesex; 
while,  in  the  more  frequented  walks,  and  at  a  respectful  distance  from 
them,  strolled  side  by  side  his  neglected  Princess  and  Lord  Bute ;  the 
former  listening  with  satisfaction  to  the  pompous  compliments  paid  her 
by  the  favourite,  and  occasionally  glancing,  with  perhaps  too  much 
complacency,  on  the  proportions  of  his  exquisitely  turned  leg.  In 
these  walks  it  was,  that  Bute  first  infused  into  the  youthful  mind  of 
George  the  Third  those  Utopian  and  pernicious  doctrines  which  subse¬ 
quently  proved  so  detrimental  to  the  w'cll-being  of  his  subjects,  as  well 
as  to  his  own.  Here  tho  young  Prince  was  residing  when  he  received 
the  unexpected  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  grandfather.  Here,  at 
a  later  period,  his  Queen  might  be  seen  watering  her  exotic  plants,  or 
feeding  her  favourite  animals  in  her  menagerie.  These  glades  arc  the 
same  that  witnessed  the  youthful  gambols,  and  resounded  to  the  merry 
laughter,  of  that  promising  and  beautiful  race  of  which  George  the 
Third  was  the  sire.  Within  these  pleasure-grounds  it  was  that  he 
himself  had  spent  most  of  the  happiest  hours  of  his  life  ;  and,  lastly, 
here,  on  a  site  now  covered  with  the  gayest  of  flower-beds,  ho  was 
])rostratcd  by  ten  of  those  dreadful  weeks  of  insanity  which  visited  him 
in  the  winter  of  1788  and  1789. 

But,  though  the  palace  which  witnessed  the  earlier  joys  and  sorrows 
of  George  the  Third  has  passed  away  for  ever,  the  present  palatial  resi¬ 
dence  is  not  without  many  interesting  associations.  When,  many 
years  since,  the  author  wandered  through  tho  forsaken  apartments  of 
the  old  palace  at  Kew,  he  found  it  apparently  in  precisely  the  same  con¬ 
dition  as  when  George  the  Third  had  made  it  his  summer  residence, 
and  when  Queen  Charlotte  had  expired  within  its  walls.  There  were 
still  to  be  seen,  distinguished  by  their  simple  furniture  and  bed-cur¬ 
tains  of  white  dimity,  the  diflerent  sleeping-rooms  of  the  unmarried 
Princesses,  with  their  several  names  inscribed  over  the  doors  of  each. 
There  were  still  pointed  out  to  him  the  cas}'  chair  in  which  Queen 
Charlotte  had  breathed  her  last ;  tho  old  harpsichord  which  had  oihjo 
belonged  to  Handel,  and  on  which  George  tho  Third  occasional!}’ 
amused  himself  with  playing;  his  walking-stick  ;  his  accustomed  chair; 
the  haikgammoii-board  on  which  he  used  to  play  with  his  equerries  ; 
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jiiul,  lastly,  the  small  apartment  in  which  the  pious  monarch  was  ac- 
(•aslom(‘(rto  offer  up  his  prayers  and  thanksgivings.  In  that  apart¬ 
ment  was  formerly  to  be  seen  a  relic  of  no  small  interest,  the  private 
j»raver-hook  of  (icorge  the  Third.  In  the  prayer  which  is  used  during 
the* Session  of  rarliamcnt,  the  King  with  his  own  hand  had  obliterated 
the  words  “  our  most  religious  and  gracious  King,’^  and  had  substituted 
for  them  “  a  most  miserable  sinner.’* 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  George  the  Third  seem,  without  an  excep¬ 
tion,  to  have  taken  a  lively  and  lasting  interest  in  the  home  of  their 
childhood  ;  a  circumstance  to  which  it  is  probably  owing  that,  till  the 
death  of  King  William  the  Fourth,  and  the  passing  away  of  the  gene¬ 
ration  to  whicli  lie  belonged,  the  interior  of  the  old  palace  continued  to 
retain  so  many  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  past.  When,  however, 
some  time  after  the  death  of  that  monarch,  the  author  again  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  spot,  (the  genius  loci  had  taken  its  flight  for  ever. 
The  apartments  had  been  stripped  of  their  old-fashioned  furniture  ;  the 
walls  of  their  j)ictures,  and  the  library  of  its  books.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Handel’s  harpsichord,  the  chair  in  which  Queen  Charlotte  had 
expired,  and  some  ill-painted  ])ortraits,  which  had  been  consigned  to 
the  garrets,  of  forgotten  equerries  and  other  royal  favourites,  the  old 
cditice  jnesented  as  denuded  and  comfortless  an  aspect  as  can  w'ell  be 
imagined.  The  library  alone,  once  a  favourite  apartment  with  George 
the  Third,  indicated,  by  its  vacant  book-shelves,  the  uses  to  "which  it 
hud  been  formerly  put.  With  this  small  apartment  a  trifling,  yet  not 
uninteresting  story  is  conneeted.  The  King  was  one  day  sitting  in  it 
alone;  when,  the  fire  getting  low,  he  summoned  the  page  in  "VN^aiting, 
and  desired  him  to  fetch  some  coals.  The  attendant,  it  seems,  instead 
of  promptly  obeying  the  King’s  commands,  rang  the  bell  for  the  foot¬ 
man  whose  j)rovince  it  was  to  perform  this  menial  ofiico,  and  who  hap- 
j)encd  to  be  a  man  advanced  in  j'cars.  The  King’s  rebuke  to  the  page 
was  characteristic  of  the  right-minded  monarch.  Desiring  the  atten¬ 
dant  to  conduct  him  to  the  place  where  the  coals  were  kept,  he  took 
up  the  scuttle,  and  currying  it  himself  to  the  library,  threw  some  of  its 
contents  on  the  fire.  Then,  handing  the  coal-scuttle  to  the  attendant, 
he  said — Never  ask  an  old  man  to  do  what  you  are  so  much  better 
able  to  do  yourself.” 

1  he  more  we  look  into  the  private  life  of  the  King,  the  more 
we  regret  that  narrow'  scheme  of  education  w^hich  unfitted  him 
to  meet,  \yith  an  intelligence  as  clear  as  his  conscience  was 
lixod  and  llrm,  those  great  difficulties  and  complications  of  his 
times.  He  was  an  intense  Protestant,  and  could  never  be 
brought  t()  look,  oven  for  a  moment,  for  instance,  at  Catholic 
iMuaiicipiition.  lie  said  to  Eldon  :  ‘^Ican  give  up  my’’ crow'u, 
”  and  retire  from  pow’or ;  I  can  quit  mv  palace,  and  live  in  a 
cottage ;  T  can  lay  my'  head  on  a  block,  and  lose  my'  life ;  but 
I  cannot  break  my'  coronation  oath.”  He  had  a  high  sense  of 
his  responsibilities  to  his  office ;  even  a  keen  sense  of  honour,  and 
ollen,  therefore,  great  inagnanimity'.  ]\Ir.  Jesse  cites  several 
instances,  w'hich  wc  arc  pleased  to  notice,  of  his  real  piety^ 
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AVlicn  lie  was  crowned,  ho  would  not  conform  to  what  had,  wo 
believe,  been  the  usage,  of  wearing  his  crown  while  he  received 
the  Sacrament,  lie  was,  indeed,  unwilling  to  partake  of  the 
Sacrament  at  all ;  and,  many  years  afterwards,  when  the  Earl  of 
Chest erlield  enquiri'd  of  him  whether  it  would  be  necessary  for 
newly  ereated  knights  of  the  garter  to  partake  of  the  Sacrament 
in  the  installation,  the  king  rejilicd,  seriously,  and  even  severely 
— “  No,  my  Ijord,  No  I  'J'he  Holy  Sacrament  is  not  to  be  pro- 
failed  by  our  gothic  institutions  ;  even  at  my  coronation,  1  was 
very  unwilling  to  take  it ;  but  they  told  me  it  w^as  indispen- 
‘‘  sable ;  as  it  was,  I  took  the  bauble  off  my  head  before  1  ap- 
proached  the  altar.^^  His  piety  showed  itself,  among  other 
things,  in  his  appreciation  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  and 
the  Methodists  in  general,  hiding  along  one  day  in  his  car¬ 
riage,  lie  saw  some  disturbance  ;  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
one  of  his  i)alaccs.  lie  drove  up  to  eiupiire  what  it  was  about, 
and  found  that  some  ^lethodists  were  being  set  upon;  the  king 
spoke  out  loudly  to  the  bystanders — Tlic  Methodists  arc 
a  (piict,  good  kind  of  people;  they  disturb  nobody;  if 
I  can  learn  that  any  persons  in  my  employment  dis- 
turb  them,  they  shall  be  instantly  dismissed.’^  On  another 
occasion,  we  tind  him  subscribing  a  thousand  pounds  for 
the  relief  of  the  Nonconformist  ministers  of  Nova  Scotia. 
He  gave  five  hundred  pounds  towards  the  erection  of  the 
Lutheran  Cliurch  in  the  Savoy ;  wdicn  a  bishop  came  to 
him,  complaining  of  the  Dissenters,  and  what  trouble  they 
caused  by  tlieir  activity  in  his  diocese:  ^Olake  bishops 
“of  them,  my  lord,''  he  said;  “make  bishops  of  them." 
“  Dut,"  continued  the  bishop,  “  we  can't  make  a  bishop 
“of  Lady  Huntingdon  !  "  “No,"  said  the  king,  “but  you  can 
“  imitate  her ;  I  wish  there  were  a  Lady  Huntingdon  in 
“  every  diocese  in  my  kingdom."  After  he  had  seen  the 
countess,  and  told  her  personally  how  highly  he  esteemed  her 
zeal,  he  vindicated  her  when  he  heard  ladies  of  fashion  sneering 
at  her,  and  said,  “You  have  my  leave  to  tell  every  one  how 
“highly  I  think  of  Lady  Huntingdon." 

The  pious  l^larl  of  Dartmouth — the  great  friend  of  the  Countess, 
and  of  Whitefield,  was  the  only  nobleman,  to  wdiom,  in  the 
letters  before  us,  the  king  wrote,  as  a  Christian  man  might 
write  to  anotlior  Cliristian  man.  d'hc  first  (‘(forts  that  were 
made  for  general  education  mot  with  the  warm  comraeiidations 
of  the  king  ;  and  all  our  readers  know  his  earnestly  expressed 
hope  that  the  day  would  come  when  every  poor  child  through¬ 
out  his  dominions  should  be  able  to  read  the  Dible.  We  have 
no  doubt  tliat  his  knowledge  and  character  have  been  very 
much  under-rated ;  he  took  an  interest  in  many  depiirtments  of 
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Hciencc ;  und  sliowcd  Hi™  «  Rif  present's 


;rm-ion..  HcAeuth  of  the  highest  or 

was  fonudcd-iieithcr  his  taste  uoi  g  ,,.  3  there 

purest :  but  neither,  untd  b^r  Josh  J  patromse-he  read 


tunity  oceurred,  to  cause  of  religion,  or 

the  men  whose  books  ’"C'C.  ®  i”_i,i3  interviews  w’lth  Hr. 

benetitiug  the  minds  ot  J  ^  pcoi  1  t 

Beattie,  the  jwet,  and  e  ,  i..,V)lc  illustrations  of  this.  He 
with  Hr.  Johnson,  are  renunkablc  illusin  3i^ty-three 

accumulatCHl  himself  a  'aagaihcent 

thousand  volumes,  the  kings  were-his 

thousand  iwunds.  ^V  htn  we  r®  gay^  until  our 

contemiioranes,  his  predecessor  ^  sceptre— his  successors, 

present  Ixdoved  Sovereign  assmned  he  sceptre^^ 

these  are  surely  personal  ti.nts  i,avc°6een  pretty  distinct 
resiK-et.  \U.  home  life,  our  c^dens  have^ 

pictures  of  in  the  pages  of  and  homely  were 

Ld  thov  will  remember  how  could  escape 

the  quiet  rooms  of  the  ”-cr  g^^^fortunaW 

MX,  -tins 

everywhere  we  find  his  ideas  hxed,  and  it  ^  ‘ 

kk.hnv  «tl™  ,n„  in  .  «,y  nam,  „  ™  X, 

,K.r.onal  cl.atadnr  and  career,  »c  •”  "'““1 » { 
at  the  pietv  of  the  man,  because  we  arc  unable  to  lay  p 

r  .V.ca^.lV'v  of  the  kins.  The  most  serene  period  ot  his  me 
was  whmi  iLt  he  found  a  real  arm  of  strength  to  lean  upon  m 
William  Pitt '  and  it  no  doubt  strikes  one  as  singular  tl  , 

":Kc\l;.r  »a.,o„  ,.u  fir..  .«.nt  rt 

from  his  councils-the  man  who  gave  the  ^esj  y  ^ 

streiK'th  and  wisdom,  who  was  able  to  spread  round  t  s 
inind”a  little  (luiet,  before  his  lirst  great  calamity  of  in  _  y 
:".tl-;;to  n"V,l,cn  .l,c  protecer  of  “ 

monarch  and  his  wife  from^  the  ou  rages  sought  to  be  p^^^ 
jictratod  bv  the  Pnuce  ot  A\  ales  and  his  reckless  pa  y  , 

who  did,  iii  fact  break  their  designs— was  the  son  of  the  ye  y 
man  so  unwisely  disuiissod-t hat  amazing  and  precocious  young 
Ktatesmaii.  who  held  in  firmness  the  hand  of  the  king,  sub 
the  vehement  and  magiiitieeiit  cloqiioiiec  and  power  ol  » 

restored  eoiilldeiiee  to  the  whole  nation,  when  its  dcstiuRs 
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wore  soon,  luunanly  spoaking,  (L'positod  in  his  kcoping,  at  tho 
age  of  four  or  livc-and-twonty.  As  we  reacli,  and  pass  by  the 
king’s  fiftieth  year,  the  story  shades  down  into  one  of  the 
most  mournful,  pathetic,  and  Lear-like  histories  the  lives  of  all 
kincrs  could  unveil — it  is  “  all  labour  and  sorrow,”  ‘labour  and 
sorrow.”  Tho  children  of  this  good  man  perplex  the  reader 
as  much  as  children  have  often  done  in  very  much  humbler 
spheres ;  his  life  had  always  been,  so  far  as  they  had  ever  seen, 
blameless,  dignified,  and  beautiful ;  and  yet  wo  suppose,  more 
than  the  loss  of  America, — more  than  the  complications  of  his 
ministries — more  than  tho  riots  among  his  people, — those  wild 
young  men  broke  his  heart.  Those  who  have  loved  the  Prince 
"Regent  least,  will  yet  perhaps  find  some  other  motives  for 
disgust,  in  ^Ir.  Jesse’s  volumes,  at  tho  conduct  of  that  most 
unroyal  and  heartless  personage.  A  masculine  Goneril  he 
seems  to  have  been.  The  vices  of  that  man  were  not  tho 
ordinary  vices  of  wealth  and  youth — human  nature  is  frail, 
and  such  may  exist  with  an  affectionate  and  tender  heart, 
capable  of  bleeding  over  the  unconsciousness  of  one  parent,  and 
the  pitiful  isolation  and  grief  of  another.  Nothing  of  this 
meets  us  here ;  and,  so  far  from  tenderness  and  sympathy, 
there  seems  'every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Prince  even 
intruded,  with  one  of  his  wild  companions,  into  the  very  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  diseased  monarch,  rather  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
that  calamity  into— we  blush  while  we  write  it — a  joke  and  a 
sneer.  ’J'he  true  son  of  the  Royal  pair  through  this  time  of 
trial  was  ^Ir.  Pitt.  Mr.  Jesse  snvs  : 

Happily,  tho  King  and  the  Royal  Family  had  a  staunch  and  power¬ 
ful  ciiampion  in  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  wliatever  might  be  tho  conscquonces  to 
himsell',  was  resolved  to  guard  tho  interests  of  his  royal  master  in  such 
a  manner  that,  in  the  event  of  his  recovering  his  reason,  he  should  find 
his  affairs  as  lillle  as  possible  disarranged,  and  his  kingly  authority,  at 
least,  unimpaired.  These  objects  could  be  attained  only  by  restricting  ♦ 
the  powers  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  the  event  of  his  becoming 
Regent ;  and*  accordingly,  although  Pitt  had  everything  to  gain  by 
courting  the  favour  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  aad  everything  to  lose 
by  incurring  his  displeasure — although  in  the  event  of  his  dismissal 
from  office  he  had  apparently  no  brighter  prospect  before  him  than  that 
of  returning  to  his  barrister’s  chambers  and  his  law-books — we  shall 
find  him  defending  the  cause  of  tho  prostrated  King  wdth  all  the  dis¬ 
interestedness  and  self-devotion  with  which,  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  Sully  w'ould  have  stood  by  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  or 
William  Rentinck  by  William  the  U'hird  of  England.  ‘  True  it  is, 
that  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  the  city  of  London,  aware  of  his 
straitened  private  means,  and  grateful  to  him  for  the  services  which  ho 
had  rendered  to  commerce,  had  desired  to  make  him  independent  of 


George  the  Thirt, 


th€  freaki  of  fortune  by  prc^^nting  Lim  with  the  5p-IeLa:i  gii:  ot 
£100,000,  bat  the  offer  hai  been  uLhefiIutin;':y  r':*fus^:d.  >o  oo:.- 
■idtralion  urym  earth,’’  he  toM  his  friend  George  Pw=e,  “rhoal  i  induce 
him  to  accept  it.”  “Doe?  not  Pitt,”  writer  Hnnnah  M  re  to  her 
•liter,  “fight  like  a  hero  for  the  poor  Qaeen  r  But  ^ho  tight  for 
Aim,  for  he  ha«  not  a  hundred  a-}  ear  in  the  world  r  Lia-e  an  honest 
f'ld  house-steward,  going  to  f>€  turned  off,  he  is  anxious  to  put  every¬ 
thing  in  order,  and  leave  the  house  in  such  condiiiou  that  the  loaI 
•ervanU  may  do  as  little  mischief  as  j^ssible.  ’  in  the  midst  ot  au 
these  disquieting  circumstances,”  writes  ilberforce,  loy  friend  is 
every  day  matter  of  fresh  and  growing  aimiration.  1  wisti  you  were, 
as  constantly  as  1  am,  witness  to  that  simple  and  earnest  regard  tertn  : 
j  ublic  welfare  by  which  ho  is  so  uniformly  actuated.  Great  as  I  know* 
is  your  attachment  to  him,  you  would  love  him  more  and  more.  ’ 


In  fact,  whatever  political  errors  or  sliort-comings  may  bo 
attributed  to  the  later  years  of  Pitt,  at  this  period  be  was  the 
most  commanding  statesman  in  Europ>e  ;  and  be  excited,  even 
on  the  testimony  of  Waljxile,  no  less  interest  in  Amsterdam  or 
Versailles  than  in  the  precincts  of  St.  James.  Lord  Macaulay 
writes  of  him :  “  ho  became  the  greatest  master  of  the  w'hole  art 
“of  parliamentary'  government  that  has  ever  existed — a  greater 
“  than  Montague,  or  Walpole  ;  a  greater  than  his  father  Chatham, 
“or  his  rival  P'ox  ;  a  greater  than  either  of  his  illustrious  suc- 
“  cess^jrs,  Canning  or  Peel.” 

Party  spirit  raged  round  the  unconscious  king — it  was,  in 
fact,  now,  the  ]>art  v  of  the  Prince  and  the  party'  of  I’itt  aiid 
the  (^ueen.  Mercifully'  for  the  time,  in  the  midst  of  the  cabals, 
greatly  through  the  vigilance  of  Dr.  M'illis,  the  king  was 
restorecl.  UjH>n  the  restoration  of  the  king,  we  find  him  re¬ 
iterating  to  I’i^t  Ills  grateful  sense  of  liis  warm  and  steadv 
support  during  his  illness.  Ihe  nation  blazed  forth  in  a  vehe¬ 
ment  acclamation  of  joy*  ;  Londcii  was  a  blaze  of  light  from 
one  end  to  the  other  on  the  evening  of  the  dav  on  which  the 
king  resumc'd  his  lunctions  ;  it  was  a  spontaneous  illumination, 
in  which  the  poorest  mc*chanic  kindled  up  his  farthing  candle, 
w  uh  the  gorgt^ous  lights  or  the  more  p»alatial  splendours  of  the 
M  est  End.  Prom  llighgate  to  footing  ;  from  Hammersmith 
to  Orconwich,  the  stream  ol  splendour  extended.  This  was  on 
the  tenth  of  March;  on  the  twenty-third  of  April,  the  king, 
with  all^  his  family*,  went  in  s<jlemii  state  to  return  thanks  in 
'v\a3  his  own  wir^h  to  make  the  thauksgivinf^ 
public  ;  but  his  friends,  not  unnaturallv,  doubted  the  visdom  ol* 
the  step.  But  the  king  said  to  the  Archbishop  of  CVnterburv, 
who  was  among  Lis  triendly  counsellors,  “  M  v  Lord,  I  have  twice 

read  over  the  evidence  of  the  physicians  on  mv  case  ;  if  I  can 
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stand  that,  I  can  stand  anything.”  It  must  have  been  an 
affecting  and  imposing  procession  ;  all  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Lonls  ;  all  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
all  the  way,  the  ring’ng  of  the  Church  bells,  broken  in  upon  by 
the  boom  and  roar  of  the  gun?  from  the  parks  and  the  Tower. 
At  Temple  Bar,  he  was  of  course  met  by  the  great  city  authori¬ 
ties  in  full  state  ;  and  arrived  at  St.  Paul’s.  As  he  entered  the 
cathedral,  between  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Lincoln,  five 
thousand  children  burst  out  in  grand  chorus  “  God  save  the 
“  Kinor !  ”  This  was  almost  too  much ;  he  coverc^l  his  face 
with  his  handkerchief,  bur^t  into  tears,  and  said  to  the  Bishop  of 
London  “  I  do  feel  now  that  I  have  been  very  ill.”  The  joy  of 
the  nation  was  quite  unaffected — George  the  Third  had  not 
been  wanting  in  the  love  of  his  people  ;  but  he  had  never  been 
what  we  should  call  a  popular  monarch — his  troublesome  times, 
and  pre-eminently  stupid  ministers,  to  whom  insanity  was  not 
the  accident,  but  the  nature  of  their  being — prevented  his  great 
popularity.  But,  no  doubt,  the  turbulence  of  joy  arose  from  the 
fact  that  the  recovery  of  the  king  was  regarded,  by  all  orders 
and  conditions  of  men,  as  not  less  than  salvation  from  the 
dreaded  possibility,  either  of  the  protracted  regency,  or  prema¬ 
ture  reign  of  the  dissolute  and  abandoned  son.  Can  it  be 
believed  that,  while  the  Queen  and  the  nation  were  rejoicing, 
and  while  the  amiable  king  was  relieving  himself  by  tears  of 
gratitude  in  St.  Paul’s,  the  behaviour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
his  immediate  brothers,  and  companions,  was  so  indecent  as  to 
excite  the  remarks  of  the  spectators.  The  restoration  of  the 
Sovereign  was,  no  doubt,  to  the  Prince  and  his  parasites,  a 
circumstance  immensely  exciting  their  chagrin.  The  Prince’s 
behaviour  was  simply  disgraceful ;  and  immediately  after  this 
period  of  joy.  Lord  Bulkeley  speaks  of  the  king’s  heart  being 
torn  to  pieces  by  his  sons.  Of  the  Duke  of  York  and  his 
behaviour,  the  king  exclaimed,  It  kills  me,  it  goes  to  my 
**  soul ;  I  don’t  know  how  to  bear  it !  ” 

More  pleasant,  perhaps,  than  even  the  great  days  in  London, 
on  account  of  the  restoration,  were  those  when,  by  the  advice  of 
his  physicians,  the  King  set  forth,  with  only  the  Queen,  and  his 
more  immediate  and  affectionate  children  and  servants,  for  a  long 
tour,  by  short  stages,  to  the  West  of  England.  But  as  it  was 
known  he  was  passing  along  in  this  simple  way,  the  whole  line 
of  road  was  relieved  by  triumphal  arches,  laurels,  flowers,  and 
bands  of  music,  and  rural  fetes — girls  with  chaplets,  fair  young 
creatures  strewing  the  entrances  of  the  villages  with  flowers. 
Miss  Bumey  was  one  of  the  party,  as  the  companion  of  the 
Queen.  In  the  New  Forest,  they  were  treated  with  quite  a 
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Bvlvan  entertainment — they  rested  in  Charles  the  Second’s  old 
hunting-box;  and  were  guarded  by  bowmen  and  archers  in 
sylvan  costume.  Artless  and  disinterested  rejoicings  met  him 
everywhere — the  bands  of  music  were  sometimes  tolerably  dis¬ 
cordant,  the  crowds  sometimes  troublesome — but  all  was  so 
simple,  loyal  and  affectionate ;  unlike  anything  that  could  be 
produced  now,  tliat  the  King  and  all  the  party  were  comforted 
and  pleased.  In  every  little  village  where  they  happened  to  bo 
spending  the  Sunday,*  the  King  unostentatiously  walked  arm- 
in-arm  with  the  Queen  and  his  daughters  to  the  nearest  village 
church.  Sometimes,  on  board  ship,  at  Weymouth;  sometimes 
in  the  hay-fields,  chatting  with  the  mowers,  drenched  to  the 
skin  in  an  open  boat  in  Portland  Roads — all  looks  very  simple, 
happy,  and  romantic.  ITumorous  incidents  also  broke  in,  like 
that  Untoward  event  at  Weymouth,  when  the  mayor  had  the 
honour  of  kissing  hands,  but  seemed  to  forget  his  manners,  in 
that  lie  did  not  kneel.  You  must  kneel,’^  said  Colonel  Gwynue; 

I  can’t, he  said.  “  You  must.”  ‘‘  I  can^t'^  The  kissing 
was  got  over,  however — the  Colonel  said,  “  You  ought  to  have 
knelt.”  I  can  said  the  perturbed  functionary.  Every 
“  body  else  can  kneel,”  said  the  Colonel,  no  doubt  suspecting 
some  latent  disloyalty.  ‘‘  Yes,”  said  the  mayor,  but,  don’t  you 
see,  I’ve  got  a  wooden  leg?  ” 

Weymouth  was  a  favourite  place  with  George  the  Third  ;  and 
there  arc  old  men  and  women  still  living  wdio  remember  the 
simple,  affable  life  of  the  King,  and  the  pleasure  with  which  he 
seemed  to  escape  from  the  noise  of  the  greater  court  to  the  quiet  ot* 
that  pleasant  little  town.  But,  at  the  period  to  which  we  have 
conducted  him,  the  King  was  as  yet,  compared  with  the  life  he 
was  to  attain,  a  young  man — fifty  looks  young  when  compared 
with  eighty-one — and  his  darkest  days  were  yet  in  store  ;  his 
mind  was  not,  for  a  long  time,  seriously  shaken  from  its  balance 
— but,  when  the  agitation  for  Catholic  Emancipation  commenced, 
the  invariable  penalty  of  rigidly  fixed  ideas  was  paid  by  the 
King  in  exceeding  nervous  agitation— he  could  not  conceive 
faithfulness  to  the  Church,  to  his  coronation  oath,  and  to 
IVotestantism,  compatible  with  any  relief  for  opinions  which 
seemed  to  him  disastrous  to  the  well-being  of  the  country. 

Oiir  paper  has  been  so  much  longer  than  we  had  intended, 
lhat  wo  must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Jesse’s  volumes  for 
copious  and  interesting  details  of  the  great  transactions  of  war 
and  peace — of  the  successive  emergence  of  new  and  influential 
ministers  in  the  cabinet — of  all  those  continued  unhappinesses 
in  the  King’s  family,  especially  the  debts  of  the  Prince  of  Wales ; 
his  marriage  with  Mrs.  hitzherbert,  of  which  w'c  apprehend 
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there  can  be  little  doubt ;  his  inarvellous-  denial  of  it  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  through  his  close  friend,  Fox,  who  resented 
deeply  the  indignity  which  had  been  put  upon  his  eminent 
mime.  All  these,  and  many  other  such  matters,  we  must  leave. 
The  threats  of  invasion,  when  the  whole  chivalry  of  England 
seemed  to  stir  itself  to  repel  the  insult  otlered  by  the  French 
Emperor.  It  was  his  lot  to  see  all  the  strong  men  in  whom  he 
trusted,  the  chiefest  among  his  strong  foes  too,  smitten  down — 
Nelson  shattered  the  French  fleet  at  Trafalgar,  and  died  ;  Pitt 
died;  Fox  died;  then  blindness  came  on  the  old  King — at 
seventy-two,  ho  lost  his  most  beloved  child,  the  Princess 
Amelia.  The  blind  King  walked  to  the  room  of  his  dying  child 
— she  placed  on  one  of  his  lingers  a  ring  made  from  a  lock  of 
her  hair,  and  the  inscription  “  llemembor  mo.’’  lie  bent  over 
his  child  for  the  last  time,  and  she  whispered  her  last 
words,  “lieraember  me,  but  do  not  grieve  for  me.”  It  was  too 
much  ;  reason  began  to  flutter  through  the  disturbed  and  agitated 
words  of  the  bereaved  old  man,  before  she  took  her  final  lliglit 
— there  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  his  heart  broke  over 
that  last  grief,  lie  anticipated  his  own  mental  aberration,  and 
was  heard  solilo([uising  by  himself,  ‘‘  This  was  caused  by  poor 
Amelia,”  Yet  he  was  able  to  give  directions  for  her  funeral ; 
and  he  selected  for  her  burial  anthem,  “  Thou  shalt  shew  me 
“  the  path  of  life.  In  Thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy,  at  Thy 
“  right  hand  there  arc  pleasures  for  evermore.”  Then  he 
superintended  the  distribution  of  her  donations  and  legacies, 
and  these  were  about  the  last  sane  things  to  which  he  attended 
on  earth.  “He  reaped  not  in  this  world,”  says  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  “the  reward  of  his  firmness,  his  virtue,  his  enduring 
“patriotism;  but  was  stricken  with  mental  alienation,  while  he 
“  wept  broken-hearted  over  the  bed  of  a  beloved  and  amiable 
“daughter.”  This  was  in  1810 — the  greater  part  of  the  re¬ 
maining  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  the  night  of  mind, — 
the  night  of  eye-sight  too — eight  of  those  years  in  an  entireness 
of  darkness.  Yet,  what  shall  we  say  ?  Sometimes  it  would 
seem  as  if  communions  and  s^Tnpathies  gave  to  him  glimpses  of 
more  peace  and  happiness  than  he  could  have  known  had  the 
mind  and  all  its  senses  been  awake.  Sometimes  there  seemed 
to  be  a  keen  sense  of  the  afflictions  which  hung  upon  him. 
Once,  he  was  heard  repeating  to  himself  tho  mournful  lines 
Milton  has  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Samson  Agonist es  :  — 

Oh,  dark,  dark,  dark  !  Amid  tlic  blaze  of  noon 

Irrecoverably  dark  !  Total  eclipse 

W  ithout  all  lio})e  of  day  ! 

Oh  !  first  erected  beam  !  And  thou,  great  word, 
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Let  there  he  light!  ”  “and  light  was  over  all,” 

Why  am  1  thus  bereaved  thy  prime  decree  ? 

Sometimes,  in  morbid  seasons,  this  semi-consciousness  was 
upon  liim  ;  he  arranged  music  tor  concerts  j  ho  always  selected 
from  his  favourite  composer,  Handel ;  and  it  was  remarkable 
that  lie  selected  such  passages  as  the  representation  of  madness 
caused  bv  love,  from  iSamsoii ;  and  the  lamentation  of  Jephthali 
at  the  loss  of  his  daughter.  On  the  twenty-first  of  jMay,  1811, 
for  the  last  time,  he  appeared  outside  the  walls  of  Windsor 
Castle;  henceforth  his  people  saw  him  no  more;  yet,  even 
through  his  illuess,  religion  shed  strong  consolations  through 
his  mind;  and,  although  lost  to  the  present,  and  unable  to  relate 
any  passing  events  together,  he  lived  much  and  happily  in  the 
past.  He  seldom  imagined  himself  to  bo  suffering  from  mental 
distress ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  believed  himself  to  be  often  con¬ 
versing  with  angels.  His  beard  became  white,  long,  venerable, 
and  flowing ;  ho  was  a  master  on  the  flute,  and  on  the  violin  ; 
and,  by  these,  the  old  man  was  able  to  call  a  strange  spiritual 
companionship  around  him.  Sometimes  real  intervals  of  con¬ 
sciousness  came ;  and  once,  in  1814,  the  queen  was  apprised  of 
his  apparent  sane  conversibleness.  Some  sudden  shaft  of  music 
had  called  the  slumbering,  or  scattered  senses  into  coherency 
for  a  few  fleeting  seconds ;  ho  fell  on  his  knees,  and  prayed 
earnestly — first,  for  his  queen  ;  then  for  his  children  ;  then  for 
his  nation ;  and  then  for  patience  and  resignation  to  bear  the 
divine  will.  Thus,  however,  in  mental  and  visual  darkness,  the 
poor  old  solitary  king  was  not  so  dark,  nor  liis  lot  perhaps  so 
dreadful,  as  it  seems  to  us.  Wo  are  not  sure  that  any  i)agc  of 
history  or  biography  tells  a  more  pathetic  tale.  Poor,  crownless 
monarch  ;  his  long,  silvery  hair  ;  his  sightless  eye- balls  ;  the  star 
of  the  Order  ot  the  Garter  gleaming  on  his  breast,  as  he  walked 
to  and  tro,  seeming  to  be  mocked  by  those  dreamy  soliloquies 
and  conversations  he  imagined  himself  holding  with  departed 
statesmen,  as  he  paced  the  .long  gallery — all  the  time,  never 
lorgetting  that  he  was  a  king.  Then  he  became  deaf.  Where, 
and  what  was  that  mind  ?  Battles  were  won  and  lost ;  peace 
commemorated,  with  festive  illuminations — he  knew  it  not ! 
His  sister  died;  his  beloved  grand-daughter,  Charlotte,  and 
her  infant  dio(l— he  knew  it  not!  His  beloved  queen  died; 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  his  son,  died — he  knew  nothing  of  alii 
Marriages  and  lunerals ;  the  funeral  plume  and  the  festive  light 
were  all  unknown  to  him!  As  Mr.  Jesse  touchingly  says,  ‘‘the 
^  meanest  bird  that  flitted  past  his  palace  windows,  was  more 

suflicient  for  itself  than  hc.*^  The  seasons  came  and  went; 
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tlio  sun  and  the  moon  waxed  and  waned ;  the  snow  fell ;  the 
storm  raged  ;  the  lightning  flashed — to  that  august  old  king's 
vacant  mind  and  vacant  eye,  all  was  nothingness !  From  those 
brief  seconds  when  the  queen  surprised  him,  and  shared  with 
him  his  tears  and  prayers,  he  never  woke  to  reason  again — until 
that  hour,  twelve  o'clock,  on  the  night  of  the  29th  of  January, 
1820 — when  the  great  bell  of  St.  Faiil's  announced  to  the  nation 
that  the  venerable  sufferer  had  come  to  himself,  and  gone  to  his 
Father;  exchanging  his  pliantoin  majesty  for  what  he  surely 
received,  if  any  king  ever  received,  an  incorruptible  crown. 


II. 

ANNAIiS  OF  A  QUIET  NEIGnBOUllIIOOD.*^ 

rPIlESE  are  volumes  to  which  little  exception  can  be  taken, 
A  and  heartiest  admiration  may  be  given.  No  reader  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mr.  MacDonald's  previous  works,  will  doubt  that 
this  is  his  most  sustained  and  best.  We  remember  some  scenes 
in  Alec  Forbes^  and  Ihivid  EUjinhrod^  which  we  think  no  single 
])assagcs  in  this  work  transcend,  or  perhaps  even  equal ;  but  ns 
little  can  wo  doubt  that  ^Ir.  ^lacDonald  is  one  of  the  few 
writers  whose  works,  and  this  es])ecially,  exhibit  an  advance 
of  knowledge,  art,  and  genuine  power.  There  is  an  exhibition  of 
growing  ease  in  the  use  of  his  materials  ;  far  less  evidence  of 
strain  and  disjointedness  ;  apparently  a  deeper  acquaintance 
with  the  motives  and  springs  of  character — especially  w'e  are 
glad  to  see  a  more  kindly  and  thoroughly  healthful  spirit  per¬ 
vading  the  whole. 

To  the  previous  novels,  to  which  w^e  have  referred,  wo  took 
exception  on  the  score  of  sectarianism ;  w^e  thought  they  W'ere 
characterised  by  a  hard  bitterness  which  we  almost  appropriated 
as  a  personal  injustice  to  ourselves  ;  if  that  w’ere  the  case,  cer¬ 
tainly  all  traces  of  it  have  been  clean  w'ashed  aw’ay  in  these 
reminiscences  of  the  Vicar.  Jlis  theolo^jv,  too — for  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  will  use  his  fiction  as  a  vehicle  for  the  utterance  of  his 
religious  faith — is  no  longer  angry.  We  have  no  unkind  things 
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about  Calvinists  or  Evangelicals.  We  suspect  the  writer  would 
hare  very  little  faith  in  any  scheme  of  Christian  dogmatics, 
perhaps  would  scarcely  agree  with  us  in  maintaining  that  such 
a  sehciiic  there  assuredly  must  be,  or  ought  to  be  ^  but,  as  is 
fitting  in  a  Vicar,  religion  covers  and  pervades  his  whole  book, 
and  it  is  healtliful,  softening,  and  elevating. 

As  a  work  of  art,  we  have  already  said,  vye  regard  it  as  ]Mr. 
MacDonakrs  best  painting;  he  confines  himself  to  his Quiet 
Neighbourhood  and,  for  the  most  part,  excepting  in  the  last 
chapter — to  the  first  months— at  any  rate,  scarcely  years,  of  the 
Vicar’s  experience  in  his  parish.  A  fine,  quick,  sad,  perceiving, 
poet’s  eye,  takes  in  the  points  of  rural  scenery  ;  and,  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner  often,  makes  their  storms  and  calms,  and 
glooms,  and  glories,  to  be  the  interpreters  and  representatives 
of  the  mood  and  will,  or  varying  experience  of  souls.  For  the 
neighbourhood,  it  is  apparently,  as  the  writer  designates  it, 
(piiet  enough — so  arc  most  neighbourhoods  usually  ;  but  hearts 
make  storms — in  the  human  life  is  the  unquietness  which  dis¬ 
turbs;  and  the  vicar  has  tragic  reminiscences  and  experiences 
in  his  own  life,  which  seem  only  to  stop  short  of  tragedy,  while 
they  hold  the  reader  sufficiently  in  the  sense  of  suspense,  wonder, 
and  fear. 

W  e  are  always  too  generous  to  our  readers  to  give  outlines  of 
tlie  fictions  we  introduce  to  them  ;  it  is  enough  that  we  indicate 
characteristics.  Ferhaps  we  should  call  ^Ir.  ^lacDonald  neither 
metapliysician,  nor  mystic,  in  the  excessive  sense  of  such  terms — 
but  to  be  a  poet  includes  both  ;  and,  whoever  writes  well  and 
liighly  of  human  nature,  will  rise  out  of  sense  and  mere  routine 
fact,  into  the  higher  conditions  and  free  forms  of  things  ;  and 
will  survey  life  and  circumstance  from  within,  turninfr  them 
inside  out,  stripping  off  that  husk  and  shell  which  is,  to  ordinary 
minds,  the  only  knowledge  and  fact.  ITence,  as  we  think  we 
have  seen  remarked  of  these  volumes — read,  they  will  not  be 
done  with  ;  they  will  be  put  on  the  shelf— not  to  be  got  rid  of, 
but  to  be  taken  down ;  by  their  aphorisms,  by  their  kindly 
insight  into  life,  by  their  wise  recipes  for  the  management  of 
troubled  hearts,  by  their  genial  glow  of  wide,  human  sympathy 
and  affect ionateness,  by  their  refreshing  pictures  of  rural  scenes — 
to  give  diversion  to  the  mind,  from  weariness,  unfaithfulness, 
and  despondency  ;  and  to  show  apparently  how  steadily,  to  this 
writer  sniind,  shines  out  the  assurance  of  what  life  may  be,  in  its 
ho]>(' and  endurance  ;  and  what  it  will  be  in  its  fruition  and  end; 

\\  e  will  not  say  that  there  are  not  things  in  the  volumes 
vnIucIi  strike  us  as  clumsy.  The  story  of  Tom  Weir’s  discharge 
fiom  the  drapers  shop  in  London,  our  writer  surclv  knows,  is 
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but  a  plain  reiulering  of  a  sim})le  fact  which,  sonic  two  or  tliroo 
years  since,  went  the  round  of  our  religious  jieriodicals.  We 
believe  the  circuinstances,  in  the  main,  happened  exactly  as 
they  are  described  in  the  pages  before  us — surely  it  must  liave 
been  simply  indolence  which  prevented  our  writer  from  inventing 
liis  own  circumstance,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  his  own 


story.  Perha})s,  too,  we  may  feel  tluit  the  Vicar  has  a  little 
broken  his  spell  by  the  last  chapter.  The  story  of  his  **  Annals’^ 
closes  before  ‘‘  Tom^s  Story ;  and,  as  we  are  glad  to  sec  that 
the  Vicar  intends  to  work  the  vein  of  his  reminiscences  again  ; 


this,  if  it  were  necessary  to  tell  it  at  all,  might  have  been 
reserved  for  that  second  succession  of  “  Annals.^^  Wo  shall  be 


well  pleased  to  hear  more  about  old  Rogers  ;  we  should  tliink 
old  \W'ir,  who  was  able  to  make  us  shiver  while  telling  that 
tragic  business  of  “the  Bishop’s  Basin,’'  must  have  had  something 
else  of  the  same  kind  stored  away  in  his  memory  ;  and,  althougli 
^Ir.  MacDonald  maintains  that  the  dying  old  man’s  fancies  of  a 
man  coming  into  the  weird  old  room,  and  kneeling  down,  and 
searching  and  rummaging  in  the  old  cupboard,  was  mere  fancy 
and  nothing  more  ;  we  very  much  doubt  it.  AV^e  hoi)C  some¬ 
thing  came  out  of  that ;  and  that  this  future  range  of  experiences 
will  give  up  the  secret  of  the  old  cupboard. 

Most  of  the  characteristics  to  which  we  have  referred  will 


strike  the  reader  in  the  lirst-  volume.  That  volume  might 
almost  stand  alone  ;  the  story  does  not  begin  ;  the  Vicar  writes 
like  a  poet,  or  a  spectator  ;  or,  in  a  word,  like  the  Vicar,  lie  is 
a  gem  of  a  Vicar,  this ;  we  never  met  with  the  like  of  him  ;  but 
wo  are  cpiite  free  to  hope  that  he  may  have  his  counterpart,  or 
something  like  it,  in  many  of  the  villages  of  England. 

The  volumes  abound  with  passages  and  scenes  of  the  truest 
pathos ;  indeed,  this  is  the  pervading  spirit  of  the  book ;  the 
mingling  of  storm  and  calm  in  the  death-bed  of  Catherine 
AVeir  ;  and  the  ecpially,  painfully  powerful  death-bed  scene  of 
poor  old  Dame  Tomkins — which,  in  its  hard,  tearful  reality,  is 
like  one  of  Faed's  paintings.  The  Vicar  had  promised  the  })oor 
old  pauper  creature  that  he  would  come  to  her  at  any  hour,  day, 
or  night,  when  it  was  thought  she  was  dying.  81ie  thought — 
although,  as  she  said,  “  summut  skeer’d"  at  the  idea  of  dying — 
“  if  I  had  a  hold  on  you  i'  the  one  hand,  and  my  man  there  i’ 
“  the  other,  I  could  go  comfortable."  So,  when  the  time  came, 
and  a  wretched  time  it  was,  for  the  village  was  floo<lcd,  and  the 
A^icar’s  heart  was  wrung  with  its  own  j)orsonal  and  unrevealed 
anguish,  he  hastened  to  the  wretched  hut  to  which  the  flood 
had  ])enctrated,  even  extinguisliing  the  ])oor  low  fire  by  which 
old  Tomkins  sat  crying,  while  his  old  wife  was  departing. 
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I  resumed  my  seat  by  the  bedside,  where  the  old  woman  was  nj^ain 
moaiilug.  A-S  booh  as  1  took  lier  hand  she  ceased,  and  so  I  sat  till  it 
began  to  grow  dark. 

“  Are  you  there.  Sir?”  she  would  murmur. 

**  Yes,  I  am  here.  I  have  a  hold  of  your  hand.  ^ 

I  can’t  feel  you.  Sir.” 

“  But  you  can  hear  me.  And  you  can  hear  God’s  voice  in  your 
heart.  1  am  here,  though  you  can’t  feel  me.  And  God  is  here,  though 
YOU  can’t  see  Him.” 

She  would  be  silent  for  a  while,  and  then  murmur  again — 

**  Are  you  there,  Tomkins.^” 

“  Yes,  my  woman,  I’m  here,”  answered  the  old  man  to  one  of  these 
questions;  “  but  I  wish  I  was  there  instead,  wheresomever  it  be  as 
you  ’re  goin’,  old  girl.” 

And  all  that  I  could  hear  of  her  answer  was,  Bym-by;  bym-by.” 

Why  should  I  linger  over  the  death-bed  of  an.  illiterate  woman,  old 
and  ])lain,  dying  away  by  inches  ?  Is  it  only  that  she  died  with  ahold 
of  my  hand,  and  that  therefore  1  am  interested  in  the  story  ?  I  trust 
not.  1  was  interested  in  her.  Why?  Would  my  readers  be  more 
iuterested  if  I  told  them  of  the  death  of  a  young  lovely  creature,  who 
said  touching  things,  and  died  amidst  a  circle  of  friends,  w’ho  felt  that 
the  very  light  of  life  was  beiug  taken  away  from  them  ?  It  was  enough 
for  me  that  here  was  a  woman  with  a  heart  like  my  own ;  w’ho  needed 
the  same  salvation  I  needed ;  to  whom  the  love  of  God  was  the  one 
blessed  thing ;  who  was  passing  through  the  same  dark  passage  into  the 
light  that  the  Lord  had  passed  through  before  her,  that  I  had  to  pass 
through  after  her.  She  had  no  theories — at  least,  she  gave  utterance 
to  none ;  she  had  few  thoughts  of  her  own — and  gave  still  few^er  of 
them  expression ;  you  might  guess  at  a  true  notion  in  her  mind,  but  an 
abstract  idea  she  could  scarcely  lay  hold  of ;  her  s})eech  was  very  com¬ 
mon  ;  her  manner  rather  hrmque  than  gentle  ;  but  she  could  love ;  she 
could  forget  herself ;  she  could  be  sorry  for  what  she  did  or  thought 
wrong  ;  she  could  hope  ;  she  could  wish  to  be  better  ;  she  could  admire 
good  people  ;  she  could  trust  in  God  her  Saviour.  And  now  the  loving 
God-made  human  heart  in  her  was  going  into  a  new  school,  that  it  might 
begin  a  fresh  beautiful  growth.  She  was  old,  I  have  said,  and  plain ; 
but  now  her  old  age  and  plainness  were  about  to  vanish,  and  all  that 
had  made  her  youth  attractive  to  young  Tomkins  was  about  to  return 
to  her,  only  rendered  tenfold  more  beautiful  by  the  growth  of  fifty  years 
of  learning  according  to  her  ability. 

*  ^  #  # 

Iherefore,  even  the  dull  approaches  of  death  are  full  of  deep  signili- 
cance  and  \Narm  interest  to  one  who  loves  his  fellows,  who  desires  not 
to  be  distinguished  by  any  belter  late  than  theirs ;  and  shrinks  from 
the  pride  of  supposing  that  his  own  death,  or  that  of  the  noblest  of  the 
good,  is  more  precious  in  the  sight  ol  God  than  that  of  ‘‘one  of  the  least 
of  these  little  ones.” 

At  length,  after  a  long  silence,  the  peculiar  sounds  of  obstructed 
breathing  indicated  the  end  at  hand.  The  jaw  fell,  and  the  eyes  were 
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lixeJ.  The  old  man  closed  the  mouth  and  the  eyes  of  his  old  companion, 
weeping  like  a  eliild ;  and  1  prayed  aloud,  giving  thanks  to  (Jod  for 
taking  her  to  Himself.  It  went  to  my  heart  to  leave  the  old  man  alone 
witli  the  dead  ;  but  it  was  bettor  to  let  him  be  alone  for  a  while,  ere 
the  women  should  come  to  do  the  last  olHces  for  the  abandoned  form. 

1  went  to  Old  Rogers,  told  him  the  state  in  which  1  had  left  poor 
Tomkins,  and  asked  him  what  was  to  be  done. 

“  I’ll  go  and  bring  him  home,  Sir,  directly.  Ho  can’t  be  left  there. 

“  But  liow  can  you  bring  him  in  such  a  night  ?  ” 

“  Let  me  see.  Sir.  I  must  think.  Would  your  mare  go  in  a  cart,  do 
you  think  ?  ’’ 

Quito  quietly.  She  brought  a  load  of  gravel  from  the  common  a 
few  days  ago.  But  where’s  your  cart?  I  haven’t  got  one.” 

“  There’s  one  at  Weir’s  to  be  repaired,  Sir.  It  W'ouldii’t  be  stealing 
to  borrow  it.” 

How  he  managed  with  Tomkins  I  do  not  know.  I  thought  it  better 
to  leave  all  the  rest  to  him.  He  only  said  afterwards,  that  he  could 
hardly  get  the  old  man  away  from  the  body.  But  when  I  went  in  next 
day,  1  found  Tomkins  sitting,  disconsolate,  but  as  comfortable  as  he 
could  be,  in  the  easy  chair  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  Mrs.  Rogers  was 
bustling  about  cheerily.  The  storm  had  died  in  the  night.  The  sun 
was  shining.  It  was  the  first  of  the  spring  weather.  The  whole 
country  was  gleaming  with  water.  But  soon  it  W'ould  sink  aw'ay,  and 
the  grass  be  the  thicker  for  its  rising. 

AVc  assure  our  readers  that  this  is  an  example  that  we  most  oi 
us  might  profit  a  good  bit  by  studying.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to 
believe  that  anybody  ever  was  so  wise  and  ideal,  so  altogether 
up  to  the  mark  in  most  of  his  interviews  with  his  parishioners. 
A  man,  we  suppose,  like  a  A^icar,  wdth  every  house  open  to  him, 
in  a  wide,  wandering  neighbourhood,  may"  find,  not  only"  innu¬ 
merable  households  to  which  he  may"  carry  the  coarse,  but  still 
very"  comfortable  comforts  of  bread,  coals,  and  blankets ;  but 
others,  wdiere  the  'strife  of  life  is  saddened  by"  the  want  of  the 
bread  of  life  ;  and,  in  most  instances,  vicars,  or  others,  who  seek 
to  break  it  there,  simply-  shed  the  crumbs  on  the  floor,  while 
the  rest  lies  untasted  and  untouched  on  the  work-bench  or  the 
table,  because  the  visitor  did  not  know  how  to  offer  it. 

AVc  think  the  chief  value  of  these  volumes  w’ill  be  the  teaching 
of  sonic  such  wise  methods  of  mental  and  spiritual  symipathy^ 
and  communion.  AATicther  the  Vicar  ever  made  any-  impression 
on  Mrs.  (ddcasfle  ;  and  how  far  Sarali,  “  the  wdiitc  wolf,”  would 
have  profited  by-  liis  patience  and  penetration  of  spiritual  states, 
tlicrc  is  nothing  in  these  volumes  to  show  us ;  but  the  painful 
stories  of  the  resentment  of  Thomas  AVeir,  and  his  daughter 
Catlicrine  AAVnr,  while  they  shed  a  marvellousness  over  Mr. 
MacDoiiald^s  pages,  are,  'we  suppose,  not  so  extraordinary — but 
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tlioir  likonoss  iii  luoiittil  misery,  iii  isolutod  lium^Qii  loiicliiicso, 
mi<>ht  be  found  wilhiii  a  few  streets  or  houses  of  us  anywhere. 
We  dare  say  it  is  true  that,  usually,  what  we  call  doing  good  in 
this  way,  is  the  putting  our  own  notions  whole  and  unexainined 
into  the  minds  of  people— too  often  magnifying  thus  oiir  sense 
of  self,  beneath  the  idea  of  doing  good  to  our  neighbour,  rather 
than  seeking  to  set  the  mind  and  heart  free  from  their  unrest 
and  unbelief.  The  Vicar  well  says  : — 

It  is  a  principle  of  mine  never  to  push  anything  over  the  edge. 
When  I  am  successful  in  any  argument,  my  one  dread  is  of  humiliat¬ 
ing  my  opponent.  Indeed,  I  cannot  hear  it.  It  humiliates  me.  And 
if  you  want  him  to  think  about  anything,  you  must  leave  him  room, 
and  not  give  him  such  associations  with  the  question  that  the  very  idea 
of  it  will  be  painful  and  irritating  to  him.  Let  him  have  a  hand  in  the 
convincing  of  himself.  1  have  been  surprised  sometimes  to  see  my 
own  arguments  come  up  fresh  and  green,  when  1  thought  the  fowls  of 
the  air  had  devoured  them  up.  Wijen  a  man  reasons  for  victory  and 
not  for  the  trutli  in  the  other  soul,  he  is  sure  of  just  one  ally,  the 
same  that  laust  had  in  lighting  Gretchen’s  brother — that  is,  the  Devil, 
but  (iod  and  good  men  are  against  him.  So  I  never  follow  up  a  vic¬ 
tory  of  that  kind ;  for,  as  I  said,  the  defeat  of  the  intellect  is  not  the 
object  in  lighting  with  tlie  sword  of  the  Spirit;  but  the  acceptance  of 
the  heart.  In  this  case,  therefore,  I  drew  back. 

The  unselfish  manner  in  which  the  Vicar  went  to  work  with 
the  lives  and  minds  committed  to  his  charge  is,  therefore,  we 
say,  exemplary ;  he  had  the  patience  to  permit  his  ideas  time  to 
germinate  ;  he  was  desirous  that  they  should  be  received  really, 
that  they  might  be  a  source  of  new  life  and  happiness  to  the 
pained  and  agonised.  ^lost  novels  seem  to  run  two  stories  side 
by  side  ;  and,  with  the  experience  of  the  Vicar,  and  his  dealings 
with  his  parishioners,  runs  the  story  of  the  Oldcastle  family. 

c  seem  to  be  in  two  worlds ;  in  his  village,  among  the  poor  of 
his  flock,  the  ^  icar  is  quiet,  passive,  full  of  the  wisdom  wdiich 
guides,  and  is  equal  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  around 
him.  As  he  is  drawn  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Oldcastle 
family,  he  seems  to  be  himself  inoculated  with  its  wild  moods 
and  tempests,  caught  up  in  the  roar  of  the  storms  among  its 
trees,  the  passions  in  its  household.  We  suppose,  to  manv 
readers,  this  will  not  bo  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  book ; 
we  prefer  ourselves  those  quiet — which  are  also,  alway’^s  the  most 
suggesti\o,  moods.  It  is  in  such  times  that  his  pen  flows  most 
in  the  vein  of  intelligence,  thoughtfulness,  and  love.  As  has 

>een  our  >\ont,  we  may  quote  a  few  of  these  bright,  sententious 
sentences : — 


Illustrations  from  the  Book,' 

IN  THE  rULPIT  AND  OUT. 

**  You,  sec,  Sir,  on  the  bridge  here,  the  parson  is  the  parson  like,  and 
I’m  old  llogers ;  and  1  looks  in  his  face,  and  he  looks  in  mine,  and  I 
says  to  myself,  *  This  is  my  parson.’  But  o*  Sundays  he’s  nobody’s 
parson :  he’s  got  his  work  to  do,  and  it  mun  be  done,  and  there’s  an 
end  on’t.” 

That  there  was  a  real  idea  in  the  old  man’s  mind  was  considerably 
clearer  than  the  logic  by  which  he  tried  to  bring  it  out. 

“  Did  you  know  parson  that’s  gone.  Sir  ?  ”  he  'went  on. 

“No,”  1  answered. 

“  Oh,  Sir  !  he  wur  a  good  parson.  Many’s  the  time  ho  come  and  sit 
at  my  son’s  bedside — him  that’s  dead  and  gone,  Sir — for  a  long  hour, 
on  a  Saturday  night,  too.  And  then  when  I  see  him  up  in  the  desk 
the  next  mornin’,  I’d  say  to  myself,  *  Old  llogers,  that’s  the  same  man 
as  sat  by  your  sou’s  bedside  last  night.  Think  o’  that,  old  Rogers  !  ’ 
But,  somehow,  I  never  did  feel  right  sure  o’  that  same.  lie  didn’t 
seem  to  have  the  same  cut,  somehow  ;  and  he  didn’t  talk  a  bit  the  same. 
And  when  he  spoke  to  me  after  sermon,  in  the  churchyard,  I  was 
always  of  a  mind  to  go  into  the  church  again  and  look  up  to  the  pulpit 
to  see  if  he  war  really  out  ov  it :  for  this  warn’t  the  same  man,  you 
see.  But  you’ll  know  all  about  it,  better  than  I  can  tell  you.  Sir.  Only 
I  always  likes  parson  better  out  o’  the  pulpit,  and  that’s  how  I  come 
to  want  to  make  you  look  at  me,  Sir,  instead  o’  the  water  down  there, 
afore  I  see  you  in  the  church  to-morrow  mornin’.” 

AN  OLD  SAILOU’s  IDEA  ABOUT  A  PARSON. 

“  And,  besides,  Sir,  I’m  an  old  salt, — an  old  man-o’- war’s  man, — and 
I’ve  been  all  round  the  world,  Sir ;  and  I  ha’  been  in  all  sorts  o*  com¬ 
pany,  pirates  and  all.  Sir  ;  and  I  aint  a  hit  fi  ightc'ued  of  a  parson.  No  ; 
I  love  a  parson,  Sir.  And  I’ll  tell  you  for  why.  Sir.  He’s  got  a  good 
telescope,  and  he  gets  to  the  masthead,  and  he  looks  out.  And  he  sings 
out,  ‘  Land  alu'ad  !  ’  or  ‘  Breakers  ahead !  ’  and  gives  dirccticms  ac¬ 
cordin’.  Only  I  can’t  always  make  out  what  he  says.  But  when  he 
shuts  up  his  spyglass,  and  comes  down  the  riggin’  and  talks  to  us  likt* 
one  man  to  another,  then  I  don’t  know  what  1  should  do  without  th(‘ 
parson.  Good  evenin’  to  you.  Sir,  and  welcome  to  Marshmallows.” 

A  COFFIN.  FIVE  MINUTES  IN  A  CARPENTEu’s  SHOP. 

And  the  feeling  has  grown  upon  me,  till  now  it  seems  at  times  as  if 
the  only  cure  in  the  world  for  social  pride  would  be  to  go  for  five  silent 
minutes  into  a  ^carpenter’s  shop.  How  one  can  think  of  himself  as 
above  his  neighbours,  within  sight,  sound,  or  smell  of  one,  I  fear  I  am 
getting  almost  unable  to  imagine ;  and  one  ought,  not  to  get  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  wrong.  Only  as  I  am  growing  old  now,  it  does  not 
matter  so  much,  for  I  daresay  my  time  will  not  be  very  long. 

I)OUBTIN(!. 

A  man  may  be  on  the  v,  ay  to  the  truth  just  in  virtue  of  his  doubting. 
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I  will  tell  YOU  what  Lord  Bacon  says,  and  of  all  writers  of  English  I 
delight  in  him  :  “  So  it  is  in  contemplation  :  if  a  man  will  begin  with 
certainties,  he  shall  end  in  doubts  j  but  if  he  will  be  content  to  begin 
with  doubts,  lie  shall  end  in  certainties,” 

THE  (OLD  SHOULDER.  * 

The  instrument  commonl}’  called  the  cold  shoulder.  It  is  wicked 
instrument  that,  and  ought  to  have  fallen  out  of  use  by  this  time. 

A  SNEER. 

1  declare  to  you  I  think  a  sneer  the  worst  thing  God  has  not  made. 

MRS.  OLDCASTLE. 

She  certainly  was  neither  safe  nor  wholesome.  *  *  *  *  ♦ 

From  that  most  hurtful  of  all  beings  under  the  sun,  an  unwomanly 
woman. 

OLD  AUE. 

Age  is  such  a  dilfereut  thing  in  different  natures !  One  man  seems 
to  grow  more  and  more  selfish  as  he  grows  older  ;  and  in  another,  the 
slow  fire  of  time  seems  only  to  consume,  with  fine,  imperceptible  grada¬ 
tions,  the  yet  lingering  selfishness  in  him,  letting  the  light  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  which  the  Lord  says  is  within,  shine  out  more  and  more,  as  the 
husk  grows  thin  and  is  ready  to  fall  off,  that  the  man,  like  the  seed 
sown,  may  pierce  the  earth  of  this  world  and  rise  into  the  pure  air  and 
wind  and  dew  of  the  second  life.  The  face  of  a  loving  old  man  is 
always  to  me  like  a  morning  moon,  reflecting  the  yet  unrisen  sun  of 
the  other  world,  yet  fading  before  its  approaching  light,  until,  when  it 
docs  rise,  it  pales  and  withers  away  from  our  gaze,  absorbed  in  the 
source  of  its  own  beauty.  This  old  man,  you  may  see,  took  my  fancy 
wonderfully  ;  for,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  when  I  am  old  mysedf, 
the  recollection  of  his  beautiful  old  face  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  could 
write  foetry  about  him. 

THE  GOSPELS  AND  THE  EPISTLES. 

During  the  suffering  which  accompanied  the  disappointment  at  which 
1  have  already  hinted,  1  did  not  think  it  inconsistent  with  the  manly 
spirit  in  which  I  was  resolved  to  endure  it,  to  seek  consolation  from 
such  a  source  as  the  New  Testament — if  mayhap  consolation  for  such  a 
trouble  was  to  be  found  there.  Whereupon,  a  little  to  my  surprise,  I 
discovered  that  1  could  not  read  the  Epistles  at  all.  For  1  did  not  then 
care  an  atom  for  the  theological  discussions  in  which  I  had  been  in¬ 
terested  beloro,  and  tor  the  sake  of  which  I  had  read  those  Epistles. 
No\y  that  1  was  in  trouble,  what  to  me  was  that  phi]#sophical  theology 
staring  me  in  the  face  from  out  the  sacred  page?  Ah  !  reader,  do  not 
misunderstand  me.  All  reading  of  the  Book  is  not  reading  of  the 
Word.  And  many  that  are  first  shall  be  last  and  the  last  first.  I 
kno\\  flow  that  it  w'as  Jesus  Christ  and  not  theology  that  filled  the 
hearts  of  the  men  that  >vrotc  those  epistles — Jesus  Christ,  the  living, 
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loving  (lO(l-^^an,  whom  I  found — not  in^tho  Epistles,  but  in  the  Gos¬ 
pels.  'Phe  Gospcds  contain  what  the  apostles  preached — the  Epistles 
what  they  wrote  alter  the  preaching.  And  until  we  understand  the 
Gospel,  the  good  news  of  Jesus  Christ  our  brother-king — until  we  un- 
(lerstanil  Him,  until  we  have  llis  Spirit,  promised  so  freely  to  them 
that  ask  it — all  the  Epistles,  the  words  of  men  who  were  full  of  Him, 
and  wrote  out  of  tliat  fulness,  who  loved  Him  so  utterly  that  by  that 
very  love  they  were  lifted  into  the  air  of  pure  reason  and  right,  and 
would  die  for  Him,  and  did  die  for  Him,  without  two  thoughts  about 
it,  in  the  very  simplicity  of  no  choice — the  Letters,  I  say,  of  such  men 
are  to  us  a  sealed  book.  Until  we  love  the  Lord  so  as  to  do  what  He 
tells  us,  we  have  no  right  to  have  an  opinion  about  what  one  of  those 
men  meant ;  for  all  tliey  wrote  is  about  things  beyond  us.  The 
simj)lest  woman  who  tries  not  to  judge  her  neighbour,  or  not  to  bo 
anxious  for  the  morrow,  will  better  know  what  is  b(^st  to  know,  than 
the  best-read  bishop  without  that  one  simple  outgoing  of  his  highest 
nature  in  the  elfort  to  do  the  will  of  Him  who  thus  spoke. 

AlUiUMKNT. 

In  fact,  an  arguincnt,  however  simply  conducted  and  honourable, 
must  just  resemble  a  game  at  football ;  the  unfortunate  (piestion  being 
the  ball,  and  the  numerous  and  sometimes  conllicting  thoughts  which 
arise  in  eacli  mind  forming  tlic  two  parties  whose  energies  arc  spent  in 
a  succession  of  kicks.  In  fact,  I  don’t  like  argument,  and  I  don’t  care 
for  the  victory.  • 


THE  SrilUTUAL  APPETITE  AND  ITS  FOOD. 

Suppose,”  1  said,  “  that  nobody  has  found  the  truth,  is  that  sufli- 
cient  ground  for  saying  that  nobody  ever  will  lind  it  ?  or  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  us  truth  to  be  found  ?  Arc  the  ages  so  nearly  done  that 
no  chance  yet  remains  ?  Surely  if  God  has  made  us  to  desire  tbo 
truth.  He  has  got  some  truth  to  cast  into  the  gulf  of  that  desire.  Shall 
God  create  hunger  and  no  food  ?  But  possibly  a  man  may  bo  looking 
the  wrong  way  for  it.  You  may  bo  using  the  microscope,  when  you 
ought  to  open  both  eyes  and  lift  up  your  head.  Or  a  man  may  be 
finding  some  truth  which !is  feeding  his  soul,  when  he  does  not  think 
he  is  linding  any.  You  know  the  Fairy  Queen.  Think  how  Ion"  the 
Jledcross  Knight  travelled  with  the  Lady  Truth — Una,  yon  know — 
without  learning  to  believe  in  her;  and  how  much  longer  still  without 
ever  seeing  her  face.  For  my  part,  may  God  give  me  strength  to  follow 
till  1  die.  Only  I  will  venture  to  say  this,  that  it  is  not  by  any  agony 
of  the  intellect  that  I  expect  to  discover  her.” 

IIONOru  AND  INSULT. 

Honour  demanded  is  as  worthless  as  insult  undeserved  is  hurtless ! 

THAT  VICAUS  SHOULD  STUDY  THE  CUMFOIlT  OF  TIIEIIl  CONOUEUATIONS. 

I  was  very  particular  in  having  the  church  well  warmed  before 
Sunday.  1  tbiuk  some  persons  must  neglect  seeing  after  this  matter 
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on  principle^  because  warmth  may  make  a  weary  creature  go  to  sleep 
here  and  there  about  the  place  :  as  if  any  healing  doctrine  could  enter 
the  soul  while  it  is  on  the  rack  of  the  frost.  The  clergy  should  see— 
for  it  is  their  business— that  their  people  ha^e  no  occasion  to  think  ot 
their  bodies  at  all  while  they  are  in  church,  Ihey  ha^e  enough  ado  to 
think  of  the  truth.  AVhen  our  Lord  was  feeding  even  their  bodies,  He. 
made  them  all  sit  down  on  the  grass.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  there 
was  much  grass  in  the  place— a  rare  thing  I  should  think  in  those 
countries — and  therefore,  perhaps,  it  was  chosen  by  Him  for  their 
comfort  in  feeding  their  souls  and  bodies  both.  If  I  may  judge  from 
experiences  of  my  own,  one  of  the  reasons  why  some  churches  are  of  all 
places  the  least  likely  for  anything  good  to -be  found  in,  is,  that  they 
are  as  wretchedly  cold  to  the  body  as  they  are  to  the  soul — too  cold 
every  way  for  anything  to  grow  in  them.  EdeUceisSj  “Noblcwhite” 
— as  they  call  a  plant  growing  under  the  snow  on  some  of  the 
Alps — could  not  survive  the  winter  in  such  churches.  There  is 
small  welcome  in  a  cold  house.  And  the  clergyman,  who  is  the 
steward,  should  look  to  it.  It  is  for  him  to  give  his  Master’s 
friends  a  welcome  to  his  blaster’s  house — for  the  welcome  of  a 
servant  is  precious,  and  now-a-days  very  rare. 

The  readers  of  Mr.  MacDonald’s  previous  volumes  will  expect 
in  his  pages  some  of  his  illuminating  lines  of  verse  ;  there  are 
not  80  many  as  in  other  volumes,  but  those  we  find  are  sweet 
aifd  fresh,  as  new-born  poetry  should  be.  The  following  little 
carol,  sung  by  Jane  Rogers  at  the  Vicar’s  Christmas  party,  in 
the  old  barn,  is  apt  to  tlie  season  : — 

babe  Jesus  lay  on  Mary’s  lap  ; 

The  sun  shone  in  hi.s  hair; 

And  so  it  was  slie  saw,  mayhap. 

The  crown  already  there. 

For  she  sang  ;  “  Sleep  on,  my  little  King! 

Bad  Herod  dares  not  come; 

Before  Thee,  sleej)ing,  holy  thing. 

Wild  winds  would  soon  be  dumb. 

“  I  kiss  Thy  hands,  I  kiss  Thy  feet. 

My  King,  so  long  desired ; 

Thy  hands  shall  never  be  soil’d,  my  sweet  * 

Thy  feet  shall  never  be  tired.  ’ 

For  Ihou  art  the  King  of  iMcn,  mv  son  * 

Thy  crown  1  sec  it  plain; 

And  nicn  shall  worship  Ihee,  every  one 
And  cry.  Glory  !  Amen  !’  ^ 

Baby  Jesus  open’d  his  eyes  so  wide  ! 

At  Mary  look’d  her  Lord. 

And  Mary  stinted  her  song  and  sigh’d. 

Babe  Jesus  said  never  a  word. 
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IViftfcr  for  Groce. 

Tlic  following  little  prayer  for  grace,  1ms  the  sweetness  and  • 
conceit  we  find  in  some  of  the  old  poets ;  it  is  the  Vicar’s  versi¬ 
fication  of  his  sermon,  in  that  season  when  he  tells  us  the  devil 
was  in  the  Vicar  ;  it  will  be  good  if  Satan  always  comes  to  so 
dry  a  place  : — 


Had  I  the  grace  to  win  the  grace 
Of  some  old  man  complete  in  lore, 
Mv  face  would  worship  at  his  face, 
i^ike  childhood  seated  on  the  floor. 


Had  I  the  grace  to  win  the  grace 
Of  childhood,  loving,  shy,  apart, 

The  child  should  find  a  nearer  place, 
And  teach  me,  resting  on  my  heart. 

Had  I  the  grace  to  win  the  grace 
Of  maiden  living  all  above, 

M}'  soul  would  trample  down  the  base. 
That  she  might  have  a  man  to  love. 

A  grace  I  have  no  grace  to  win 

Knocks  now  at  my  half-open  door : 

Ah,  Lord  of  glory,  come  thou  in, 

Thy  grace  divine  is  all  and  more. 


AVc  think  wc  must  have  given  to  our  readers  the  impression 
that  here  is  a  book  that  will  do  more  for  them  than  cheat  the 
])assing  hour  out  of  its  monotony  and  weariness.  Its  playing 
lights  of  romance  and  tragedy  will  come  out  best  to  the  reader’s 
apprehension,  as  he  turns  to  tho  volumes  for  himself ;  as  indeed 
it  must  be  w  ith  the  w  hole  of  a  book  which  professes  to  be  a  work 
to  reveal  the  art  of  life;  that  is,  the  control  of  outer,  exterior, 
circumstances,  by  an  inner  pow  er  of  principle  and  motive.  The 
writer  is  at  home  among  the  moods  of  nature,  wdien  lier  sun¬ 
shine  rests  upon  tlic  trees  of  the  old  park,  or  gilds  tho  wxather- 
vane  of  his  old  ehureh ;  or  w  hen,  on  the  wdld  moor,  at  midnight, 
amidst  the  beat  and  tramp  of  storms,  he  goes  out,  hurried  along 
by  the  impatient  restlessness  in  hiniself,  to  find  another,  yet 
more  cruelly  rent  and  tossed  by  the  wdnds  and  tempests  of 
human  passions — a  lulling  quiet,  like  that  which  soothed  the 
Vicar’s  spirit  wdien,  on  Saturday  afternoons,  he  turned  his  whole 
church  into  a  study,  and  went  to  sit  in  the  deepening  twilight, 
that  he  might  think  out  his  sermons  for  to-morrow  among  the 
tombs  and  corbels,  the  pillars  and  the  vaulted  roof,  of  the  old, 
^  age-w^orn  building. 

This  fine  old  church  in  wdiich  I  w’as  honoured  to  lead  the  prayers  of 
,  iny  people,  w\as  not  the  expression  of  the  religious  feeling  of  my  time. 
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There  was  a  gloom  about  it— a  sacred  gloom,  I  know,  and  I  l^oved  it ; 
but  such  gloom  as  was  not  in  my  feeling  when  I  talked  to  my  flock.  1 
honoured  the  place  ;  1  rejoiced  in  its  history  ;  1  delighted  to  think  that 
even  by  the  temples  made  with  liands  outlasting  these  bodus  of  ours, 
we  were  in  a  sense  united  to  those  who  in  them  had  before  us  lifted  up 
holy  hands  without  wrath  or  doubling;  and  with  many  more  ^^ho,  like 
us,  had  lifted  up  at  least  prayerful  hands,  M’ithout  hatred  or  despair. 
The  place  soothed  me,  tuned  me  to  a  solemn  mood — one  of  self-denial, 
and  gentle  gladness  in  all  sober  things,  •a-  *  *  *  lorIal^^aJS 

found  the  open  air  the  most  genial  influence  upon  me  for  the  production 
of  religious  feeling  and  thought.  I  had  been  led  to  try  whether  it 
might  not  be  so  with  me  by  the  fact  that  our  Lord  seemed  so  much  to 
delight  ill  the  oj)en  air,  and  late  in  the  day  as  well  as  early  in  the 
morning  would  climb  the  mountain  to  be  alone  with  His  bather.  1 
found  that  it  helped  to  give  a  reality  to  everything  that  1  thought  about, 
if  I  only  contemplated  it  uiuh‘r  the  high  untroubled  blue,  with  the  lowly 
green  beneath  my  feet,  and  the  wind  blowing  on  me  to  remind  me  of  the 
t>pirit  that  once  moved  on  the  face  of  the  waters,  bringing  order  out  of 
disorder,  and  light  out  of  darkness,  and  was  now  seeking  every  day  a 
fuller  entrance  into  my  heart,  that  there  lie  might  work  the  one  will 
of  tho  Lather  in  heaven. 

^ly  reader  will  see  then  that  there  was,  as  it  w’erc,  not  so  much  a 
discord,  as  a  lack  of  liarmony  betwecu  the  surroundings  wherein  my 
thoughts  took  form  ;  or,  to  use  a  homelier  phrase,  my  sermon  was 
studied,  and  the  surroundings  wherein  I  had  to  put  these  forms  into 
the  garments  of  words,  or  preach  that  sermon.  1  therefore  sought  to 
bridge  over  this  difference  (if  1  understood  iniisie,  I  am  sure  1  could 
find  an  expression  exactly  fitted  to  my  meaning), — to  find  an  easy 
passage  between  the  open-air  mood  and  the  churcli  mood,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  bring  into  the  cluircb  as  much  of  the  fresh  air,  and  the  tree- 
music,  and  the  colour- harmony,  and  the  gladness  over  all,  as  might  be 
possible;  and,  in  order  to  this,  1  thought  all  my  sermon  over  again  in 
the  alUnioon  sun,  as  it  shone  slantingly  through  the  stained  window 
over  Lord  Lagleye’s  tomb,  and  in  the  failing  light  lliereafter  and  tlie 
gathering  dusk  of  the  twilight,  pacing  up  and  down  tho  solemn  old 
place,  hanging  my  thoughts  here  on  a  crocket,  there  on  a  corbel ;  now 
on  the  gahle-jioint  over  which  AN  eir’s  face  would  gaze  next  morning, 
and  now  on  the  aspiring  peaks  of  tho  organ.  I  thus  made  the  ]>lace  a 
cell  of  thouglit  and  prayer.  And  w  hen  the  next  dav  came,  I  found  tho 
forms  around  me  so,  interwoven  with  the  forms  of  ray  thought,  that  I 
felt  almost  like  one  of  the  old  monks  wlio  had  built  the  place,  so  little 
did  1  tind  any  ch.cck  to  my  thought  or  utterance  from  i!s  unfitness  for 
the  expression  ot  my  individual  modernism.  Hut  not  oi  e  atom  the 


more  did  I  iiieliiie  to  the  t  vll  faiicv  that  (iod  w  as  more  in  the  past  than 
m  the  pn-seiit;  that  lie  is  more  within  the  walls  of  the  church,  than  in 
le  unwa  t  s  w  and  eaith;  or  seek  to  turn  backw’ards  one  step  from 
a  living  Aow  to  an  entombed  and  consecrated  Past. 

,r,.VwVr''''r  ""t  i'll  the  morninf;.  I  had  not 

alkcd  tnr,  (or  I  had  sat  in  tlic  Tanons  (daces  longer  than  1  liad  walked, 
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my  path  lying  through  fields  and  copses,  crossing  a  country  road  only 
BOW  and  then.  I  had  my  Greek  Testament  with  me,  and  L  read  when 
I  sat,  and  thought  when  I  walked.  I  remember  well  enough  that  I 
was  going  to  preach  about  the  cloud  of  witnesses,  and  explain  to  my 
people  that  this  did  not  mean  persons  looking  at,  witnessing  our  be¬ 
haviour — not  so  could  any  addition  be  made  to  the  awfulness  of  the  fact 
that  the  eye  of  God  was  upon  us — but  witnesses  to  the  truth,  people 
who  did  what  God  wanted  them  to  do,  come  of  it  what  might,  wliether 
a  crown  or  a  rack,  scoffs  or  applause;  to  behold  whose  witnessing  might 
well  rouse  all  that  was  human  and  divine  in  us  to  choose  our  part  with 
them  and  their  l^ord.  'When  I  came  home,  I  had  an  early  dinner,  and 
then  betook  myself  to  my  Saturday’s  resort.  1  had  never  had  a  room 
largo  enough  to  satisfy  me  before.  Now  my  study  was  to  ray  mind. 

All  through  the  slowly-fading  afternoon,  the  autumn  of  the  day, 
when  the  colours  are  richest  and  the  shadows  long  and  lengthening,  1 
paced  my  solemn  old-thoughted  church.  Sometimes  I  went  up  into  the 
pulpit  and  sat  there,  looking  on  the  ancient  walls  which  had  grown  up 
under  men’s  hands  that  men  might  be  helped  to  pray  by  the  visible 
symbol  of  unity  which  the  walls  gave,  and  that  the  voice  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  might  be  heard  exhorting  men  to  forsake  the  evil  and  choose  the 
good.  And  I  thought  how  many  witnesses  to  the  truth  had  knelt  in 
those  ancient  pews.  For,  as  the  great  church  is  made  up  of  numberless 
communities,  so  is  the  great  shining  orb  of  witness- bearers  made  up  of 
millions  of  lesser  orbs.  All  men  and  women  of  true  heart  bear  individual 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  God,  saying,  “  I  have  trusted  and  found  Him 
faithful.”  And  the  feeble  light  of  the  glowworm  is  yet  light,  pure,  and 
good,  and  with  a  loveliness  of  its  own.  So,  0  Lord,”  I  said,  “  let  my 
light  shine  before  men.”  And  Ifelt  no  fear  of  vanity  in  such  a  prayer, 
for  1  knew  that  the  glory  to  come  of  it  is  to  God  only — that  men  may 
glorify  their  Father  in  heaven.”  And  1  knew  that  when  we  seek  glory 
for  ourselves,  the  light  goes  out,  and  the  Horror  that  dwells  in  darkness 
breathes  cold  upon  our  spirits.  And  I  remember  that  just  as  I  thought 
thus,  my  eye  was  caught  first  by  a  yellow  light  that  gilded  the  apex 
of  the  font-cover,  which  had  been  wrought  like  a  flame  or  a  bursting 
blossom :  it  was  so  old  and  worn,  I  never  could  tell  which ;  and  then 
by  a  red  light  all  over  a  white  marble  tablet  in  the  wall — the  red  of  life 
on  the  cold  hue  of  the  grave;  And  this  red  light  did  not  come  from 
any  work  of  man’s  device,  but  from  the  great  window  of  the  w^est, 
which  little  Gerard  Weir  wanted  to  help  God  to  paint.  I  must  have 
been  in  a  happy  mood  that  Saturday  afternoon,  for  everything  pleased 
me  and  made  me  happier ;  and  all  the  church-forms  about  me  blended 
and  harmonised  graciously  with  the  throne  and  footstool  of  God  which 
1  saw  through  the  windows.  And  I  lingered  on  till  the  night  had 
come ;  till  the  church  only  gloomed  about  me,  and  had  no  shine ;  and 
then  I  found  my  spirit  burning  up  the  clearer,  as  a  lamp  which  has 
been  flaming  all  the  day  with  light  unseen  becomes  a  glory  in  the  room 
when  the  sun  is  gone  down. 

This  long  extract  conveys  to  the  reader  the  picture  of  the 
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Foothing  quiet  of  the  book.  The  eye  which  carries,  by  the  soul 
wit  hill, ^tho  meditative  stillness  to  scenes— or,  as  when  we  first 
make  the  Vicar’s  acquaintance,  as  he  goes  for  his  walk  on  the 
Saturday  evening,  after  his  first  arrival  in  his  parish,  and 
Btiinds  by  the  river-side,  on  the  bridge,  the  banks  bordered  with 

pollards. 

Now  pollards  always  made  mo  miserable.  In  the  first  place,  they 
look  ill-used ;  in  the  next  place,  they  look  tame ;  in  the  third  place, 
thev  look  very  ugly.  I  had  not  learned  then  to  honour  them,  on  the 
ground  that  thev  yield  not  a  jot  to  the  adversity  of  their  circumstances  ; 
Ih.it,  if  they  must  be  pollards,  they  still  will  be  trees;  and  what  thc}^ 
may  not  do  with  grace,  they  will  yet  do  with  bounty ;  that,  in  short, 
their  life  bursts  forth,  despite  of  all  that  is  done  to  repress  and  destroy 
their  individuality.  When  you  have  once  learned  to  honour  anything, 
love  is  not  very  far  off;  at  least  that  has  always  been  my  experience, 
but,  as  I  have' said,  1  had  not  yet  learned  to  honour  pollards,  and 
therefore  they  made  me  more  miserable  than  I  was  already. 

Hut  this  is  not  the  only  spirit  of  the  book ;  there  are  chapters 
which  do  anything  but  sooth;  they  stir  the  curiosity,  keep 
wonder  and  passion  on  the  stretch,  and  show  how  the  quietest 
neighbourhood  may  have,  not  only'  storms  in  its  heavens  and 
among  its  trees,  but  how  the  uncircumstantial  lives  of  humble 
villagers  may' be  roused  into  living  interest,  by' those  which  are, 
alter  all,  the  only'  real  and  abiding  circumstances — the  transac¬ 
tions  of  the  human  heart.  But  W'c  hand  the  book  over  to  our 
readers;  w'c  have  not  allowed  ourselves  to  enquire,  in  the  midst 
of  our  liigh  appreciation  of  them,  whether  ^Ir.  MacDonald  does 
not  regard  life  from  too  exclusively  an  ideal  point  of  v  iew' ; 
whether  he  have  a  sufficientlv  robust  estimate  of  human  nature: 
it  will  strike  some  readers  as  a  fault,  certainly,  that  all  his 
characters  'are  characters  idealised  and  refined,  either  in  their 
g()od  or  their  ill — this,  also,  has  been  very  much  the  character 
of  the  men  and  women  of  his  previous  volumes.  He  w'ould,  no 
doubt,  reply  to  us,  ''  and  so  it  ought  to  be ; but  there  is  a 
realism  for  the  most  ideal  painting;  and  Mr.  MacDonald’s 
characters  often  hover  like  fantastic  Christabels  and  Geraldines 
—  how’  especially  this  is  the  case  with  Mrs.  and  Miss  Oldcastle  ; 
and  Judv  is  more  like  a  dancing  fairy  than  a  child.  As  the 
ide;d  melts  the  characters  into  a  beautiful,  and  w’c  will  not  say 
iiulistinct,  but  distant  and  inhuman  haziness,  so  jMr.  IVIacDonald’s 
philosophy'  and  theology'  must  bear  the  same  accusation ;  the 
intense  hne  ot  the  my'stical  runs  through  all,  colours  all,  w'c 
have  no  objection  t()  sav,  elevates  all.  But  sometimes  we  think 
ihi^  makes  him  too  intolerant  to  common  life,  and  it  is  the  very 
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ideal  in  his  own  nature  which  exaggerates  deformities,  wdien 
they  walk  the  ordinary  streets. 

In  these  volumes,  if  ho  takes  up  his  burden  of  denunciation 
at  all, — as  Dissenters  have  received  [its  woes  hitherto,  so  now 
tradespeople  receive  them;  tradespeople  and  rich  people.  Wo 
greatly  and  affectionately  admire  ^Ir.  [MacDonald’s  tender  and 
most  elevated  regard  for  the  poor.  AVe  all  love  the  poor, 

especially - at  a  distance.  4Ve  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 

that  those  we  understand  as  such — the  labouring,  the  tried,  and 
suffering,  who  have  never  been  able  rightly  to  make  both  ends 
meet — although,  with  the  humblest  fare,  they  have  always 
been  trying — are  the  best  specimens  of  human  nature;  the 
most  real,  most  wise,  and  most  helpful.  We  quite  think,  with 
[Mr.  [MacDonald,  that,  as  a  class,  rich  people  arc  tlie  invest  dis¬ 
agreeable  of  people — people  who  mostly  contrive  to  make  you 
feel  your  inferiority  on  the  score  of  the  cheque-book  in  the  long 
run  ;  usually  ignorant,  always  supercilious,  with  the  one  idea  of 
money  and  position  narrowing  every  observation  and  view — 
with  the  means  of  knowing  everything,  and  travelling  every¬ 
where,  and  reading  all  books,  and  seeing  all  pictures  ;  the  rich 
usually  seem  to  us,  of  all  people,  those  most  open  to  compassion, 
on  the  score  of  the  little  they  know,  do,  think,  feel,  or  see.  So 
that  we  arc  not  behind  Mr.  MacDonald  in  his  poor  appreciation 
of  them,  and  his  belief  in  the  thorough  truth  that  ‘‘  hardly  shall 
they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom.”  And  yet  it 
seems  to  us  that,  when  he  takes  in  hand  the  tradesman  or  the 
rich  merchant,  and  perhaps  even  rich  people  generally,  he 
becomes  unjust,  from  the  v#ry  high  demands  made  by  the 
exalted  conception  in  his  own  mind  ;  and,  after  all,  we  8uj)posc, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  any  such  character  as  old  liogers  to 
be  nourished  in  the  home  of  wealth.  ' 

We  have  thus  hinted  the  side  on  which  we  might  suggest 
some  controversy  with  the  writer ;  but  our  chief  business  is  to 
commend  to  our  readers  the  perusal  of  a  book  which  ought 
greatly  to  increase  the  reputation  of  its  richly  endowed  author ; 
and  to  be  verjr  long,  very  high  in  'popular  estimation,  as  a 
healthful,  helpful,  many-coloured  work  of  pathetic  and  imagina¬ 
tive  genius. 


LIFE  INSIDE  THE  JIONASTERY  * 

rpiIE  publication  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  last  volume  of  Excursiom 
A  amomj  the  Convents  and  Monasteries  of  France,  has  made  us 
acquainted  with  the  first,  in  which  he  devoted  his  observations  to 
those  of  Italy ;  and  the  interest  of  the  last  volume  is  even 
greater  than  that  of  the  first ;  but  there  is  sufiScient  variety  to 
make  both  volumes  pleasantly  entertaining.  A  man  who,  in  his 
first  volume,  tells  us  that  ho  has  visited  not  fewer  than  three-score 
Italian  Monasteries,  and  then  adds  to  these  his  manifold  wander¬ 
ings  through  .those  in  France,  cam  only  have  a  succession  of 
memories  which  most  readers  will  be  thankful  to  share.  The 
life  of  monks  has  always  been  regarded  as  curious  and  romantic 
— indeed,  seclude  most  things,  or  almost  any  person,  and 
instantly  interest  is  excited  about  them — their  life  is  uncommon. 
They  are  lifted  out  of  the  region  in  which  most  lives  are 
doomed  to  be  spent ;  vulgarity,  common-place,  perhaps  even 
monotony — for,  monotonous  as  monastic  existence  seems,  we  can 
scarcely  conceive  it  to  be  so  monotonous  as  many  of  the  ways 
and  usages  of  society — a  dinner-party,  for  instance  ;  a  lawyer’s 
office,  or  a  shop.  The  cell  of  the  monk  is  not  the  only  place 
remarkable  for  a  round  of  samenesses,  although  we  have  come 
into  the  way  of  thinking  so. 

^Ir.  Taylor  is  a  Protestant;  although  we  are  afraid  he  would 
not  pass  muster  wdth  the  Protestant  Association.  He  seems  to 
have  obtained  introductions  w’hich,  from  time  to  time,  have, 
throughout  Italy  and  France,  given  him  the  curious  insight  pos¬ 
sessed,  \\G  should  think,  by  scarcely  any  Protestant  before,  of  a 
guest  in,  wq  suppose,  not  less  than  one  hundred  monastic  insti¬ 
tutions.  In  these  he  has  had  apportioned  to  him,  as  a  friendly 
visitor,  his  cell ;  in  the  Refectory  he  has  shared  with  the  monks 
their  fare,  which  never  seems  to  have  been,  in  the  experience  of 
^Ir.  Taylor,  of  the  pleasant  description  of  the  Friar  of  Orders 
Grey.  Evidently  a  man  of  considerable  poetic  sensibility  and 
devotional  feeling,  it  seems  to  have  been  his  pleasure  to  rise 

*  Scenef  tn  F vench  Monasteries,  liy  Algernon  Taylor.  With  illustra¬ 
tions.  Charles  J.  Sheet. 

Convent  Life  in  Italy.  By  Algernon  Taylor.  Second  Edition. 
Charles  J.  Sheet. 
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witli  the  monks  for  their  midnight  or  matin  servit.'es ;  and  to 
follow  them  in  their  pursuits  and  daily  avocations,  with  no 
unkind  or  uncharitable,  but  with  an  atfectionato  and  brotherly 
interest,  evidently  regarding  them,  as  we  really  believe  every 
sane  soul  must  regard  them,  as  curious  speciinens  of  fossilised 
humanity.  Cloistral  and  cold,  but  usually  kindl}^  courteous, 
and  always,  when  accessible,  interesting — which  is  at  any  rate 
more  than  can  be  said  for  everybody. 

The  records  of  monasteries  have  a  very  romantic  interest,  and. 
little  is  known  of  their  interior  life.  There  are  stories  of  inac¬ 
cessible  volumes,  like  Ceasar  of  Ilicsterbaek ;  long  monastic 
annals  which,  even  if  they  were  accessible,  would  be  painful  or 
almost  impossible  for  ordinary  literary  eyes  to  read.  The 
romance  of  Cloister  Life  is  unwritten,  nor  docs  it  lie  in  the 
way  of  ^Ir.  Tiiylor  to  attempt  to  penetrate  those  buried  stores 
and  learned  shrines,  in  which  are  embedded  the  monastic  stories 
and  traditions  and  usages.  It  is  not  for  him  to  show  how,  in  the 
hidden  gorges  of  the  mountains  and  other  desert  places,  they 
became  the  kernel  of  an  agricidtural  population,  in  ])laccs  that 
had  only  before  seen  wild  beasts  ;  or  to  give  the  traditional  rise 
of  such  buildings,  and  those  arches — 

That  rose  alternate  row  on  row, 

On  pondrous  columns  short  and  low. 

Which  could  twelve  hundred  years  withstand 
AVinds,  waves,  and  northern  pirate’s  hand. 

Mr.  Taylor  seeks  the  Italian  deserts  ;  the  French  wildernesses 
we  should  think  he  ma\^  yet  find ;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  still 
more  interesting  soil  in  Spain.  lie  finds  the  soothing  and 
delicious  calm  of  solitude  in  the  monastic  churches — is  fond  of 
seeking  the  spots  populous  with  carved  imagery — or  in  deep 
silent  forests,  the  stillness  broken  only  by  the  toll  of  the  bells. 
He  docs  not,  indeed,  tell  us  of  tales  recited  by  the  ^lonastery 
fire,  like  Kenelm  Ligby ;  but  probably  the  monks  never  forgot 
they  were  in  the  company  of  a  heretic,  and  did  not  give  the  rein 
to  their  tongues. 

Strange  creatures,  indeed,  in  whom  the  vocation  of  the  cell 
liad  absorbed  and  swallowed  up  apparently  (but  who  could  dare 
to  say  really  ?),  every  other  feeling.  Sometimes  their  lives 
passed  amidst  very"  considerable  activity"  and  monastic  industry;, 
as  at  Aiguebelle — and,  we  suppose,  the  Tra[)pists  generally".  It 
is  of  this  Abbey  of  Aiguebelle,  in  Daupliiny’,  j\Ir.  Tay"lor  in- 
torestinglv  says — giving  us  a  glimpse  of  the  mingling  of  pleasant 
.  industry"  and  painful  speechlessness  in  the  life  there  : — 

In  a  lonely  glen  of  the  south-westera  corner  of  Dauphiny,  shut  in 
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by  overhanging?  bonlilcrs  of  rock— wliich  arc  in  part  clothed  with  dark 
inaspcs  of  wood,  while  here  and  there  a  rugged  crag  juts  out  in  bold 
relief  among  the  surrounding  forest  trees— stands  the  Cistercian  abbey 
of  Aiguebelle.  The  valley  is  fertilised  as  well  by  the  monks’  labour  as 
by  three  streams — the  Vence,  the  Ranc,  and  the  Flammanche — whose 
limpid  w'aters  give  to  the  monastery  its  names  of  Aiguebelle,  a  corrup- 
tion  oiaqua  bella.  Some  of  its  casements  open  upon  stupendous  clitfs 
that  threaten  to  crush  the  convent  beneath  their  enormous  weight.  At 
another  point  the  view  is  bounded  by  banks  of  trees  so  dense  as  nearly 
to  exclude  the  light  of  day.  The  severe  character  of  this  wild  scenery 
is  diversified  by  the  homely  aspect  of  neat  patches  of  garden  land,  made 
productive  by  the  Trappists’  industry.  But  whether  you  look  on 
bleached  rocks,  green  woods,  clear  mountain  streamlets,  or  well-tilled 
vineyards  and  potato  beds ;  or  whether,  turning  from  nature  to  the  work 
of  man’s  hand,  you  survey  the  claustral  arcades  and  noiseless  corridors 
of  the  abbey  itself,  one  characteristic  is  common  to  the  whole  scene — 
a  profound  and  all-pervading  stillness.  It  is  a  spot  aptly  chosen  for  a 
Trappist  fraternity.  The  grave  thoughts  proper  to  monks,  and  the 
silence  observed  by  those  of  l^a  Trappe  in  particular,  seem  to  harmonise 
wiili  the  tranquil  solitude  amid  w^hich  the  Cistercians  of  Aiguebelle  live 
and  die. 

The  general  view  of  Aiguebelle  abbey,  with  its  long  ranges  of  build¬ 
ing  in  irregular  outline,  its  gable  ends  and  projecting  turrets — the  whole 
encircled  by  wooded  hills — forms  a  pleasing  picture.  Internally,  too,  the 
abbey  is  replete  with  interest.  An  ancient  cloister  and  circular  chapter- 
house,  a  handsome  church,  and  spacious  dormitories,  besides  other 
apaitments  and  othces  suitable  to  a  numerous  conimunity,  with  all,  in 
ditferent  degrees,  repay  inspection.  A  marked  feature  in  this  monastery 
is  the  entrance  court,  lined  with  workshops  where  various  handicrafts 
are  assiduously  plied.  Hound  the  sides,  moreover,  «aro  rows  of  stables, 
pens  for  sheep  and  cattle,  and  sheds  to  cover  carts  and  wagons  from  the 
weather.  As  1  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  outer  gateway,  the  sound 
ot  hammer  and  saw,  and  of  the  smith’s  forge  struck  on  my  ear.  The 
entire  courtyard,  in  a  word,  was  alive  with  industry  :  the  industry  of 
smith  and  larrier,  carpenter  and  wheelwright,  ostler  and  herdsman, 
baker  and  shoemaker,  and  other  skilled  artisans — monkish  artisans,  that 
is ;  and  all  apparelled  in  monkish  frock  and  hood  : 

“  Smith,  cobbler,  joiner,  ho  that  plies  the  shears, 

And  he  that  kneads  the  dough —  ■ 

ith  these  sounds  blended  the  occasional  lowing  of  cattle,  or  bleating 
of  sheep,  and  the  passing  and  repassing  of  sundry  brethren  of  the  order, 
shepherds,  or  swineherds,  perhaps,  or  ploughmen  and  wagoners  with 
their  shaggy  teams.  Amid  this  scene  of  active  life  and  conflicting 
sounds,  man's  voice  alone  was  hushed. 

^Ir.  Taydor  did  not  seek  adnii#)iou  to  these  strange  homes 
as  u  1  rotestant  Inquisitor — he  did  not  remain  in  them, 


in  order  that  he  might  find  opportunities  for  taking  up  his 
testimony  against  them ;  it  seems  iirst  to  have  fallen  in 
liis  way  to  obtain  entrance  to  one  or  two ;  and  then, 
being,  we  presume,  an  accomplished  gentlenlan,  pretty  much  at 
large,  he  has  followed  tastes,  and  perhaps  some  sympathies  for 
the  poetic,  the  medimval,  and  the  picturesque,  in  obtaining  the 
large  acquaintance  he  has  with  them.  Our  present  article,  as 
resulting  from  a  very  pleasant  intercourse  witli  Mr.  Taylor’s 
books,  is  no  argument  upon  Monkery  at  all.  M  Idle  the  system 
is  unquestionably,  to  our  thought,  unnatural ;  as  most  assuredly 
it  is  very  uncomfortable — we  are  prepared  to  think  that 
Protestantism  is,  and  always  has  been,  somewhat  unjust  to  the 
monks.  Wc  can  scarcely  wish  it  to  be  otherwise.  The  unjust 
side  is  the  safe  side  ;  the  institution,  originating  very  much  in 
a  crime  against  the  instincts  of  society,  has  usually  been  very 
criminal  and  cruel  to  society.  Monks  have  been  fearful  persecu¬ 
tors,  as  was  to  be  expected  ;  having  done  wrong  to  nature  them¬ 
selves,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  careful  to  guard  her  from  wrong 
in  others.  But  we  did  not  commence  this  paragraph  for  the 
purpose  of  saying  this  ;  but  rather  the  very  opposite  thing,  that 
there  are  noble  ideas  and  aspirations,  very  often,  perhaps  always, 
at  the  foundation  of  the  theory  of  monkhood.  Tlie  Protestant 
theory  of  life  is  that  it  should  be  made  as  comfortable  as  pos¬ 
sible.  We  should  live  to  be  comfortable  ;  and  if  things  go 
wrong,  bear  them  as  well  as  possible,  in  resignation  to  the  will 
of  God.  At  least  this  is  rather  a  scltish  theory,  though  it  looks 
an  attractive  piece  of  common-sense.  The  monastic  idea  is 
based  upon  a  philosophy  of  suffering ;  it  is  the  acceptance  of 
asceticism,  liolding  that  the  highest  ideal  of  human  life  is 
realised,  not  merely  in  patient,  but  even  joyful  endurance  of 
pain  and  sorrow  ;  and  we  suppose  the  popular  impression  about 
monks  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  is  very  fairly  represented  in 
what  a  poor  errand-boy  at  Campi,  in  Italy,  said  to  ^Ir.  Taylor. 
“  But  what  would  become  of  us  sinners,  if  the  friars  did  not 
“  pray  for  us  ?  Were  it  not  for  the  rc/inieusCy  the  world  would 
“  fall  beneath  the  weight  of  sin ;  and  these  remain  always  in 
“  their  convents,  and  do  injury  to  nobody.”  Very  finely  ex¬ 
pressed  in  an  errand-boy ;  though  we,  of  course,  feel  that  it  is 
not  a  religious  class,  but  a  religious  race,  we  want  to  lighten 
the  weight  of  the  W’orld’s  sin  ;  and  we  suppose  a  tradesman,  or 
labourer,  fighting  with  the  world’s  sin  outside,  and  bravely  over¬ 
coming,  must  be  a  nobler  creature  than  the  monk-— 

“  Who  quits  a  world,  where  strong  temptations  try. 

And  since  ’tis  liard  to  combat,  Icarus  to  hy.” 
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If  unv  of  our  readers  suppose  tliat  the  monastery  of  our  du}’  is 
relieved  from  many  of  those  insane  penances  we  associate  with 
tlic  past,  Mr.  Taylor  will  give  a  very  different  impression.  St. 
rachomius,  an  Kg}’|)tian  Cienobitc,  said  that  the  cloistei  had 
its  trials,  no  less  than  the  world ;  and  atlirnied  that,  while  in  a 
neighbouring  town  there  was  only  one  devil,  in  the  monastery 
ov’er  which  he  j)resided  there  were  a  thousand.  Our  author 
thought  of  this  when,  among  the  Passionists  of  Hardingheii,  he 
was  woke  up  in  the  dead  of  night,  by  a  discordant  rattle,  calling 
all  the  monks  to  the  pleasant  discipline  of  flagellation.  For  this 
purjKisc  they  are  called  up  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  three  nights 
in  the  week. 

For  this  purpose  the  choir  is  literally,  not  comparatively,  darkened, 
every  ray  of  liglit  being  excluded  ;  thus  leaving  it  in  black  obscurity, 

80  that  you  are  unable  to  discern  even  your  next  neighbour.  A  moment 
afterwards  your  ears  are  assailed  by  tlie  simultaneous  cracking  of  a 
medley  of  whips,  whose  thongs  beat  the  air  with  quickly  repeated 
blows ;  and  beat,  too,  something  more  solid  than  air,  in  the  shape  of  the 
monks’  own  persons.  A  stranger  unprepared  for  such  a  scene  might  • 
again  draw  on  his  fancy,  uml  imagine — to  revert  once  more  to  St. 
Pachoinius  and  his  legion  of  demons — that  those  weird  spirits  had,  in 
a  sudden  freak,  transported  themselves  from  the  neighbouring  dormitory 
to  the  pitch-dark  choir:  wliere  the  whisk,  wliisk  of  the  corded  thongs 
luinghs  with,  and  almost  overpowers,  the  doleful  Miserere  ebaut  I 

liOt  no  reader  suppose  tliat  there  was  any  child’s  play  in  it. 
AVe  suppose  the  rascally  garrotters — who,  having  added  wilful 
cruelty  to  their  less  repulsive  crimes,  receive  the  sentence  of  the 
cat,  do  not  suffer  more  severely  than  these  Passionists,  who  take 
upon  themselves  voluntarily  this  most  dismal-looking  sacra¬ 
ment  of  metal-twisted  whipcord.  Mr.  Taylor  asked  to  see  the 
instrument  of  self-inflicted  torture. 

1  was  shown  a  whip  made  of  several  twisted  lashes,  each  nearly  as 
thick  ns  my  little  finger,  and  all  of  them  besmeared  with  blood.  Some 
latitude  is  allowed  in  the  choice  of  these  instruments  of  self-torture,  for 
this  was  stated  to  be  a  weapon  more  than  usually  formidable,  as  also 
^^a9  another  belonging  to  a  Passionist  in  priest’s  orders,  which  consisted 
of  seven  metal  chains,  ^olunta^ily  chosen  in  aggravation  of  the  ordinary 
whipcord.  One  would  think  that  its  owner,  an  Italiau  under  forty, 
though  alroa(l}  numbeiiiig  twenty  years  of  religious  profession,  must 
H'  imbued  with  a  \ery  deep  sense  ot  the  duty  of  penance,  or  feel  an 
experimental  conviction  of  the  ditliculty  of  keeping  his  own  tempera-  , 
meat  III  subjection,  when  he  can  spontaneously  resort  to  the  severe  i 
bodily  puiiishiiieiit  implied  iii  the  use  of  such  a  merciless  weapon.  | 

j 

Mail  is  a  strauge  creature— u  very  Lungry  auimal.  AVe  oftcu  I 
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say  Lis  appetite  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.  If,  like  Oliver 
Twist,  he  feeds  on  very  thin  water-gruel,  he  asks  for  **  more 
and  if  he  be  a  millionaire,  feeding  like  a  gryphon,  on  gold — he 
asks  for  “  more ;  ”  and  if,  like  a  poet,  on  fame,  it  is  still  “  more 
and  if  he  determine  to  feed  on  thongs  and  metal-knotted  whip¬ 
cord  and  suffering,  the  infinite  nature  of  the  man  still  comes  out 
in  painful  exaggerations  of  sin  and  expiation,  and  he  still  asks 
for  more.  Wc  believe  Protestantism  errs  grievously  enough  in 
setting  up  its  comfortable  standard  and  canon  of  existence  ;  but 
what  a  grievous  and  painful  misrendering  of  life,  and  ignorance 
of  the  gospel,  there  is  in  the  laughless,  speechless,  everlasting 
silent  system  of  the  Trappist,^.  or  the  nightly,  self-inflicted  lash 
of  the  Passionists  of  llardinghen ;  and  \ct  Mr.  Taylor  describes 
the  Passionists  as  a  bright  and  cheerful  people,  possessed  even 
of  a  merry  spirit,  as  gay  as  children  ;  and  it  is  while  describing 
them  that  he  remarks,  how  cheerfulness  seems  in  all  ages  to 
liave  been  a  characteristic  of  the  cloister.  Nor  do  we  see  much 
reason  to  doubt  the  very  considerable  truth  of  !Mr.  TayloPs 
generalisation  ;  this  also  should  be  a  law  of  the  human  mind. 

We  gather  from  Mr.  Taylor’s  volumes,  that  those  dangerous 
creatures,  women,  are  in  most  monasteries  ;  and  perhaps  espe¬ 
cially  the  Italian  are  dreaded  as  much  as  any  traditions  of 
the  ancient  rules  would  imply. 

I  knew  two  Catholic  ladies  wlio,  in  company  with  a  priest,  made  an 
excursion  from  Milan  to  this  Certosa,  one  of  them  being  provided  with 
a  Papal  brief,  and  the  other  hoping,  as  her  companion,  and  supported, 
too,  by  the  authority  of  her  clerical  friend,  to  be  admitted.  The  lady 
named  in  the  brief,  and  the  priest,  were  shown  over  the  convent,  but 
the  second  lady  had  to  content  herself  with  seeing  only  the  church. 
The  reader  will  be  amused  to  hear  that  in  tlie  brief  referred  to,  it  is 
directed  that  the  lady  shall  be  conducted  through  the  monastery  by 
three  of  the  cider  monks — senioribus  that  her  visit  is  to  be  made 
between  sunrise  and  sunset ;  and  that  a  bell  is  to  be  rung  before  her  as 
she  proceeds,  in  order,  doubtless,  to  warn  the  fraternity  to  flee  from  the 
danger  to  wdiich  they  might  bo  exposed  from  so  unaccustomed  a 
visitor ! 

And  the  following  are  some  of  the  author’s  own  exj^orienccs 
of  monkish  ungallantry. 

In  illustration  of  the  severity  with  which  the  Clausura,’*  or  mo¬ 
nastic  enclosure,  is  enforced  in  Italy  in  convents  of  men,  I  may  men¬ 
tion  that  an  Pnglish  lady  told  mo  tliat,  happening  to  be  walking  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pisa  in  the  spring  of  1858,  she  saw  the  gate  of  a 
monastery  oj)en,  and  a  handsome  cloister  within.  Wishing  to  see  the 
cloister  more  thoroughly,  and  quite  unaware  that  she  was  doing  any- 
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wrong,  she  stei^pcMl  insitlo  the  doorw^ay.  Many  moments  had  not 
elapsed  belbrc  a  white-robed  lay-brother  of  powerful  frame  emerged 
unexpectedly  from  the  conventual  buildings,  and  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  taking  her  by  the  shoulders,  forced  her  out  ot  the  cloister, 
loading  Her  at  the  same  time  with  reproaches  for  her  unintentional 

intrusion.  ^  p  t  n  • 

I  saw  a  similar  occurrence  myself  in  the  Convent  of  lia  Concezione. 

Tlio  gateway  is  often  besieged  by  beggars  and  others  of  both  sexes, 
waiting  the  arriv’al  of  some  of  the  friars.  The  men  are  allowed  to 
enter  the  cloister,  but  women  are  strictly  required  to  remain  without. 
On  one  occasion,  when  I  was  walking  in  the  cloister,  an  Italian 
woman,  thinking,  it  would  seem,  that  enough  attention  was  not  paid 
to  her,  stepped  a  foot  or  two  inside  the  doorway,  and  seemed  to  be 
looking  round  for  some  one  to  speak  to.  No  sooner,  however,  had  she 
done  so,  than  two  of  the  porters  (of  whom,  at  this  large  monastery 
there  are  three)  rushed  from  their  lodge,  and  seizing  her,  one  by  one 
shoulder,  and  the  other  by  the  other,  summarily  ejected  her  from  the 
claustral  precincts.  Trobably,  in  both  instances,  the  porters  of  the 
respective  convents  acted  thus  peremptorily,  from  a  conviction  that  they 
would  be  held  responsible  for  the  slightest  infraction  of  the  monastic 
enclosure,  which,  in  Italy,  is  looked  upon  as  inviolable  by  any  woman 
worthy  of  respect.  Had  the  same  persons  been  in  the  conventual 
church  when  it  was  desired  to  clear  it  of  strangers,  they  would  have 
been  politely  requested  to  leave ;  but  for  infringing  the  enclosure,  how¬ 
ever  slightly,  it  was  apparently  deemed  necessary  to  administer  a  pretty 
sharp  rebuke. 

We  assure  our  readers  that,  in  ^Ir.  Taylor’s  volumes,  they 
will  find — we  would  say  especially  in  that  on  tlie  French 
iiioiiasterics — a  most  intcrestinjg  succession  of  charming  pictures 
and  particulars ;  and  we  say  this  here,  because  we  can  by  no 
moans  condense  the  interest  into  the  two  or  three  pages  we  can 
devote  to  the  subject — his  books  realise  to  us  with  more  distinct¬ 
ness  than  w’c  are  able  to  command,  that  tliese  secluded  and  re¬ 
served  men  live  in  this  great  noisy  roaring  w’orld  of  steam- 
engines,  printing  ])resses,  electric  telegraphs,  and  thronged  and 
crowded  cities  still — as  much  as  in  the  dark  or  in  the  middle 
ages. 

In  the  spirit  of  conventual  life,  Mr.  Taylor,  with  the  monks, 
was  often  waited  upon  by  some  w’ell-instructed  man,  of  polished 
manners  and  good  lamily,  discharging  all  the  menial  duties  of 
an  ordinary  servant,  wdthout  impatience,  aw’^kwardness  or  shv* 
ness  on  the  contrary,  with  the  utmost  alacrity  and  cheerful¬ 
ness,  p;issing  Irom  guest  to  guest,  or  brother  to  brother, 
c  langing  the  plates  wdth  graceful  ease — in  the  kitchen,  and 
aundr\ ,  jx'rhaps  descending  to  what  w’e  are  accustomed  to  re¬ 
gard  as  still  more  menial  services;  and,  within  half-an-hoiir 
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afterwards,  In  the  pulpit,  in  the  crowded  church,  with  real 
eloquence  and  power,  searching  the  consciences  and  bearing 
along  the  emotions  of  the  congregation.  We  suppose  most  uf 
our  readers  will  feel  that  there  is  something  certainly  dignified 
and  great  in  this,  while,  again,  it  is  not  unpleasant  to  see, 
as  Mr.  Taylor  enables  us,  the  brown-frockod  capuchin  contem- 
])lativcly  ministering  to  the  wants  of  his  little  garden.  e 
suppose  it  would  bo  natural  with  any  of  us,  as  it  was  with  our 
traveller,  while  he  saw  the  lonely  figure  watering  his  plants,  re¬ 
creating  himself  from  severe  penances  and  self-imposed  toils,  to 
find  in  the ’monk  a  subject  of  profound  human  interest,  uncon¬ 
sciously  leading  the  mind  to  dwell  on  the  moral  tendencies  of 
that  theory  of  supererogatory  self-denial,  embodied  in  practice 
in  tho  mcdineval  figure  before  liis  eyes  ;  while  in  the  convent 
garden,  with  his  cowled  companion,  tho  slow  notes  of  tho  ^lo- 
nastery  bell  began  to  roll  on  tho  air,  calling  to  the  prayers  for 
the  closing  day. 

The  barefooted  Capuchin  uow  retired  as  silently  as  he  had  been  plyinp; 
his  labour.  The  writer  lingered  yet  a  few  moments,  taking  in  tlio 
several  characteristics  and  associations  of  tho  scene,  over  wliich  a  rich 
though  transient  illumination  was  shed  by  the  radiant  glories  of  a 
setting  sun. 

Meanwhile, 

The  bell  of  prayer  rose  slowly,  plaintively, 

and,  as  its  last  echoes  died  away,  I  passed  from  the  gay,  bright-tinh'd 
garden,  into  a  confined  and  gloomy  choir,  where  a  number  of  brown- 
frocked  friars  were  already  assembled.  A  wooden  lectern  occupied  the 
middle  of  the  chancel,  with  n  ponderous  chorale  resting  upon  it,  ready 
open  for  service,  and  surmounted  by  the  symbol — always  to  bo  seen  in 
Capuchin  choirs — of  a  withered  palm  branch.  The  plain  desk ;  the  l)ig 
vellum  book ;  the  waving  palm ;  and  the  arrangements  of  the  [>lace 
generally,  constituted  an  exact  type  of  what  had  become  so  familiar  to 
me  in  my  peregrinations  among  the  Franciscan  friaries  of  Italy. 

The  office  of  complin  was  ‘beginning  as  I  entered.  This  service,  so 
called  from  its  forming  tho  comjdcment  of  the  day’s  devotions,  opens 
with  a  public  confession  of  sins.  Tho  fourth  and  other  psalms  follow; 
then  come,  successively,  the  Song  of  Simeon,  an  evening  hymn,  and  a 
collect:  the  whole  concluding  with  an  anthem  glorifying  the  Virgin 
Mary.  After  complin,  a  litany  is  said,  and  a  lesson  read  out  of  som(‘ 
manual  of  asceticism  ;  the  choir  being  then  darkened  preparatory  to  tho 
half  hour’s  silent  introspection,  ever  accompanying,  in  religious  houses, 
the  departing  day.  Within  how  many  hearts  present  in  that  tiny  choir, 
on  that  sultry  summer’s  evening,  wxrc  the  thoughts  soaring  on  the 
wings  of — 
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Or  on  tlic  other  hand,  in  how  many  wore  the  thoughts  less  of  heaven 
tlian  carlli— earlliy  ?  To  determine,  were  it  possible,  the  numerical 
ratio  between  these  two  classes  of  men  and  monks,  would  be  to  solve 
the  (lucstioii,  so  difficult  of  solution,  as  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
monastic  system  actually  succeeds  in  realising  its  own  standard  of 
ascetic  perfection. 

This  was  at  Aix,  in  Provence ;  and  it  affords  a  pleasant  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  (juiet  catholic  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Taylor  permitted 
himself  to  he  drawn  alon^  through  the  scenes  he  visited.  Shall 
wo  (jiiote  one  or  two  other  illustrations  of  his  experience  of 
nights  in  monasteries.  They  furnish  illustrations  of  the  entertain¬ 
ing  way  in  which  he  recites  his  adventures. 


Ill  the  early  spring  of  I  awoke  on  one  occasion  soon  after  mid¬ 
night,  as  1  supposed ;  and,  believing  it  to  bo  late  for  matins,  hurriedly 
threw  on  my  clothes,  and  found  my  way  along  an  ancient  dormitory, 
and  down  a  handsome  tliglit  of  stairs,  and  thence  across  the  cloister, 
towards  the  priory  church.  It  was  customary  to  secure  with  lock  and 
key  a  gate  separating  the  cloister  from  a  long  covered  gallery  leading  to 
the  church,  so  us  to  prevent  ingress  to  the  convent  through  the  nave 
whilst  the  monks  were  in  choir.  When,  therefore,  on  reaching  this 
gate,  I  found  it  fastened,  1  inferred  that  the  brotherhood  were  already 
at  morning  prayer,  and  accordingly  rang  the  bell,  as  had  been  my  wont 
on  seve  ral  previous  nights,  in  the  expectation  that  an  attendant  would 
come  to  open  it.  All  was,  however,  silent.  Again  I  pulled  the  bell, 
but  not  a  footstep  or  otlier  sign  of  life  could  be  heard.  A  third  time  I 
rang,  yet  no  sound  broke  the  death-like  stillness  of  the  vcnerablo 
cloister,  which  was  only  saved  from  total  darkness  by  the  soft  rays  of 
a  midnight  moon,  shining  obliciuely  through  the  Norman  arches,  as  it 
liud  done  month  after  month  for  eiglit  hundred  years. 

1  stood  wondering  what  had  become  of  the  monks  and  their  matins, 
wluMi  I  s<  emed  to  descry,  in  the  silvery  light,  a  figure  draped  in  wliite 
at  tlii‘  (‘xtri’im*  end  of  the  el  )istrr.  For  a  moment  1  doubted  whe'her 


I  ii  1  be  inistakeii,  its  colourless  form  being  at  first  barelv  dis¬ 

ci  rmiib*  in  ihi*  pale  moonbeams.  The  convent  bell  was  mute;  nor  was 
there  any  stir  as  of  a  Iraternity  of  (’oenobites  aroused  from  slumber  to 
sing  praises  to  (Jod  in  the  still  hours  of  night.  But  the  figure  in 
white*’  continued  to  approach  towards  me  at  a  measured  though  noise¬ 
less  step,  leaving  no  room  for  questioning  its  reality.  It  came  up  to 
."tood  still,  and  then  spoke  :  it  was  the  portlv  form  of  the  prior 
himself!  An  (‘xplaiiation  followed  on  my  part  as  to  why  I  had  so 
I»ert!iiaciously  disturbed  the  monks’  rest;  tlie  prior,  on  the  other  hand, 
(bsening  tint  the  biMtherhood  were,  certainly,  a  little  lute  in  rising, 
but  bss  so  than  might  appear  from  my  watch,  which  was,  he  said,  in 
advuuce  ot  the  convent  cluck. 


A^  few  minutes  afterwards,  as  the  brethren  were  assembling  in  the 
Baciisty  preparatory  to  matins,  I  heard  the  prior  remark  in  a  low  but 
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jocular  tone  to  one  of  his  monks,  **  Voila  1’ Anglais  qui  nous  eveillc 
pour  mntines  !’* 

On  another  night,  about  Midsummer,  1863,  1  was  making  the  best 
of  my  way  to  the  church,  unprovided  with  lantern  or  taper,  when  the 
dim  oil  lamp  usually  placed  in  tlie  dormitory  abutting  on  the  cloister, 
proved  either  not  to  liave  been  lit  or  to  liave  burnt  out.  It  was  pitch 
dark ;  no  mild  moonbeam  peeping  in  this  time  through  the  lofty 
corridor’s  barred  casement,  or  through  open  portal,  or  cloister 
arch,  “to  lend  enchantment  to  the  view.”  ^\^lilst  groping  my 
way  from  the  dormitory  into  tlie  adjoining  claustral  arcade,  footsteps 
from  behind  seemed  to  strike  on  my  ear,  and  on  looking  round,  I  dis¬ 
cerned,  amid  the  obscurity  of  night,  a  figure  in  black  coming  slowly 
down  the  flight  of  stairs  alter  me.  1  paused  a  moment,  thinking  that 
by  following  instead  of  preceding  the  figure,  whoever  it  might  be, 
there  would  be  less  risk  of  stumbling  over  several  steps  tliat  lay  in  my 
path,  than  if  left  to  my  own  unaided  efforts.  lUit  no  sooner  did  I 
stop,  than  the  figure  in  black  stood  motionless  likewise.  All  around 
was  as  still  as  it  was  dark,  lloth  of  us  remained  stationary,  neither 
apparently  unwilling  to  yield  to  the  other  the  initiative  of  moving. 
At  last  tlie  figure  advanced  cautiously  towards  the  spot  where  1  was. 
It  spoke  not  a  word;  and  seemed  on  the  point  of  passing  me,  when,  to 
break  the  silence,  1  said,  “  It  is  a  dark  night.”  Scarcely  Avere  the 
Avords  uttered,  than  the  figure  in  black,  Avithout  making  any  audible 
reply,  took  me  gently  by  the  hand,  and  so  led  me  till  avo  had  got 
beyond  the  8tcj)s,  and  then  (having  now  reached  the  gallery  above- 
mentioned,  barely  Avide  enough  for  two  abreast)  walked  behind  me  as 
far  as  tiie  chureb  door.  On  entering  the  nave  I  lost  sight  of  my  silent 
companion;  and  to  tliis  day  am  umible  to  say  to  whose  opportune, 
though  lacitwni,  guidance  I  was  thus  indebted,  save  that  it  was  u 
“  figure  ill  black  !” 


Our  autlior’s  account  of  the  order  of  Premontre,  especially  of 
St.  Miclicl  de  Frigolet,  is  very  interesting — indeed,  it  seems  to 
have  been  in  this  Monastery  the  incidents  liappencd  we  have 
just  quoted.  The  Dominicans  of  St.  Maximin,  too,  with  whose 
friars  and  vicar  he  had  long  and  instructive  intercourse — but, 
porhajis,  the  most  interesting  of  all  his  sketches  are  the  accounts 
of  his  visits  to  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  in  Dauphiiiy  ;  and  the 
Abbey  of  Septfons — althougli  the  last  seems  to  hav'o  been  the 
grimmest  and  most  inhospitable  lie  visited.  Armed  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  the  Abbot,  he  yet  faih'd  to  obtain  any 
eiitranco  beyond  the  merest  outskirts — the  Abbot  seomiiig  to 
shrink  from  any  personal  contact  Avith  Ibiglish  heretics.  The 
author  is  just,  however,  to  bear  his  testimony  to  his  impression 
tliat  it  Avas  tlio  most  thoroughly  inoiiastie  of  the  many  ivligious 
houses  he  visited.  Ilis  intercourse  Avith  tlie  domestic  who  waited 
upon  him  is  given  Avitli  remarkable  naivete,  and  is  most  amusing  ; 
but  wo  shall  leave  our  readers  to  derive  entertjunment  from  it 
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in  Mr.  Taylor’s  voliimo.  In  tlie  Grand  Chartreuse,  in  the  most 
beautiful  of  deserts,  our  author  seems  to  have  spent  some  time  ; 
and  to  love  well  the  memory  of  his  days  and  nights  spent  there 
—hushed  by  its  midnight  offices  ;  the  singular  simplicity  of  its  ^ 
unscnsational  choral  service,  alternately  darkened  or  lit  up  by 
the  monks*  lanterns.  For  its  most  lonely  Carthusian  men  ho 
seems  to  have  contracted  a  personal  affectionateness,  although  to 
him  they  must  have  been  almost  as  distant  and  unapproachable 
as  they  are  to  us ;  and  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  especially 
brought  to  that  state  in  which  we  pass  away  from  the  more 
salient  points  of  monastic  existence  in  the  choir  and  the  refec¬ 
tory,  to  those  mysteries  of  the  soul,  those  temptations  of  silence 
and  solitude,  known  only  in  the  monk^s  lonely  cell. 

Of  the  Italian  ^Fonastorics,  we  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to 
speak — but  if  this  life  bo  interesting  to  our  readers,  we  know  of 
no  works  which  w’ill  so  immediately  give  them  entrance  within 
monastic  walls,  and  bring  so  vividly  before  the  eye  the  men  who 
have  made  those  walls  their  homes.  ^Fr.  Taylor,  as  w^e  have 
said,  is  really  a  Protestant ;  and  the  so-callcd  Ages  of  Faith  are 
to  him,  as  they  arc  to  us,  only  lawless  times ;  he  does  not  desire 
to  see  the  world  or  the  church  reconverted  to  monastic  ideas  ; 
but  his  books  are  kind,  thoughtful,  and  just;  and  have  none  of 
the  harsh  flippancy  which  every  reader  must  have  regretted  in 
Mr.  Curzon’s  otherwise  delightful  and  nohlo  Monasteries  of  the 
Levant. 
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THIS  is  a  truly  bracing  book  ;  strong  and  strengthening.  It 
would  be  a  remarkable  book  from  any  quarter,  or  any  pen — 
from  the  pen  of  a  Duke  it  is  especially  remarkable ;  and  we 
must  express  a  real  joy  that  such  a  subject,  the  chiefest  and 
most  important  topic  of  thought  in  the  discussions  of  our  age — 
the  subject  to  which  the  acutest,  the  most  illustrious,  and 
thorouglily  furnished  thinkers  of  our  time  have  addressed  them¬ 
selves,  girding  and  harnessing  themselves  for  the  conflict  which 
faith  sustains  with  unbelief  in  its  last  retreat  and  most  secret 
stronghold,  should  have  been  discussed  by  one  whose  illustrious 
name  will  give  his  volume  prestige  and  acceptance  in  many 
circles — while  its  fine  broad  width  of  thought ;  its  apparent 
thorough  acquaintance  with  all  the  departments  of,  and  the 
writers,  upon  the  subject  of  which  it  treats — the  beautiful  inter¬ 
est  of  many  of  its  pictures  of  arrangement,  contrivance,  or  illus¬ 
trations  of  natural  objects  often  reminding  us  of  Paley — its 
condensed  and  concentrated  wisdom  in  shorter  aphorisms  or 
sayings  ;  its  frequent  happy  applications  of  the  lines  of  poets  to 
these  departments  of  physical  or  mctaphvsical  ^thought — above 
all,  we  trust  we  shall  not  seem  to  speak  the  language  of  vulgar 
prejudice,  when  we  say,  its  lofty  and  reverent  faith ;  its  har¬ 
mony  with  what  we  want  to  bo  true,  for  we  are  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  Christianity,  and  the  old  house  of  faith.  We  feel  that 
the  heart  pines  and  despairs,  if  we  can  for  a  moment  feel  or 
fear  that  it  is  only  a  phantom  house,  and  that  we  are  following 
only  a  ‘‘cunningly  devised  fable — the  happy  and  reverent 
reading  of  Scripture,  and  the  application  of  texts  in  a  true, 
philosophic,  but  perhaps  not  often  noted  sense — the  clearness 
of  the  style,  the  keen  dissection  and  separation  in  the  meaning 
of  words  which  have  served  the  purposes  of  unbelief,  because 
used  ambiguously.  The  pleasure,  therefore,  with  which  young 
and  ordinarily  furnished  minds  may  read  it,  and  find  help  from 
it,  while  yet  we  think  there  are  passages  in  which  Mr.  Stuart 
Mill,  for  instance,  would  feel  that  his  words  are  fairly  and 
triumphantly  grappled  with  on  their  own  ground — all  these 
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i)arllciilurs  tliis  volume,  to  our  sense,  u  (juite  iinuluablo 
cliariietcr.  IVors,  and  especially  of  the  more  illustrious  order, 
so  seldom  do  anvtlnn.i,^  tliat  can  be  esteemed  noted,  only  iii 
literature,  that  we  eanhot  but  express  our  great  and  unqualitied 
admiration,  that  from  liis  vast  engagements,  the  JJuke  ot  Aig^ll 
should  have  found|time  to  come  forward,  not  onl\  in  ^  indication 
of  the  dearest  rights  of  faith,  but  that  he  should  have  performed 
Ids  task  in  such  a  manner  that  his  book  may  be  coininendcd 
as  a  searching  and  helpful  analysis  to  thoroughly  thoughtful 
empdrers,  a  book  whose  requirements  will  not  bo  satisfied  by  a 
hasty  perusal  or  temporary  glance. 

It  is,  in  fact,  a  new  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  natural  to  the  supernatural.  The  first  chapter 
is  entitled  The  Supernatural.  ‘AYliat  is  it  ?  What  do  we  mean 
by  it?  **  Thus  the  writer  commences  his  volume  ;  but  we  surely 
think  that  in  his  reference  to  the  words  of  Guizot,  ho  is  sonio- 
wliat  unjust  to  that  great  man.  We  must  take  the  liberty,  too,  to 
believe  that,  in  tliis  chapter,  he  limits  too  much  the  idea  of  the 
supiTiiatural.  YI.  Guizot  has,  in  a  striking  passage  in  his 
Meditafion.s  on  Christianityy  spoken  of  the  siq^ernatural  as  the 
natural  spliere  of  the  soul,  the  essence  of  its  faith,  hope  and  love. 
Ceasing  to  believe  in  what  is  miraculous,  it  loses  the  secret  of 
divine  life;  and  henceforth  its  course  is  downward  to  the  dust, 
and  not  seldom  to  the  dirt.  Now,  the  Duke  truly  says  that  the 
natural  has,  in  our  day,  been  casting  out  the  supernatural;  the 
idea  of  natural  law,  the  universal  reign  of  a  fixed  order  of  things 
— yet  he  demurs  to  YI.  Guizot,  when  he  tells  us  that  God  is  the 
supernatural  in  a  person ;  and  says  that  it  is  rather  a  rhetorical 
figure  than  a  definition.  Can  we  attain  to  a  better  definition  ? 
— and  it  imagination  concentrates  language  to  that  pithy  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  Highest  of  the  universe,  can  we  conceive 
words  more  completely  representing  to  us  the  will  which  origin¬ 
ates  all,  informs  all,  is  informed  of  all,  and  controls  all  ?  The 
object  of  the  writer  is,  very  naturally  and  admirably  to  show 
that  the  ])erccption  of  the  sequences  and  generations  of  things 
ihioughout  all  nature — man  himself  belonging  to  nature — does 
not  iinolve  the  contradiction  of  all  things  as  means,  and  in  the 
h.nids  of  Infinite  \\  ill ;  we  must  think  that  when  the  Duke  says 
)\  supin'iiatural  p(»wer  we  mean  power,  independent  of  the 
Use  ot  means,  lie  adopts  hinisclt  a  very  arbitrary  definition — 
o>  o  )ject  is  to  show  that  all  things  confess  the  dominion  and 
riign  of  law,  that  all  things  are  governed  by  intention  ;  but 
len  le  himself  says^  that  law  is  made  to  do  the  work  of  will — • 
n^  IS  e^cr\ thing  infinite  will.  This  is  the  battle-ground  of 
mo(  cm  1  louglit  in  contradistinction  to  those  ideas  which  either 
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make  the  whole  range  of  things  to  bo  without  any  testimony  to 
an  infinite  God,  or  leave  Him  to  bo  an  infinite,  denuded,  no¬ 
thing — the  Thai  of  llindooism — a  being  without  character,  con¬ 
sciousness,  or  will.  The  ascent  to  a  faith  in  an  infinite,  holy, 
personal  will,  is  what  M.  Guizot  moans  ;  and  what  wo  all  mean, 
wo  hope,  by  the  supernatural — one  whoso  ^urvisiou  and  pro- 
vision  run  through  the  whole  chain  of  causes  and  consequences, 
through  all  spaces  and  times,  and  creatures;  and  that  this  is  tlio 
Duke’s  own  conception,  too,  is  clear  from  his  definition  of  the 
term  “  Law  ”  in  the  last  of  five  classifications,  beneath  which  ho 
reduces  the  term,  lie  says  : — 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  Fifth  meaning  in  which  the  word  Law  is 
habitually  used  in  Science, — a  meaning  which  is  indeed  well  des(Tving 
of  attention.  In  this  sense,  Law  is  used  to  designate,  not  any  ob¬ 
served  Order  of  facts, — not  any  Force  to  which  such  Order  may  bo 
duo, — nei tiler  yet  any  combinations  of  Fori;c  adjustt'd  to  tlie  discharge 
of  function,  but — some  purely  Abstract  Idea,  which  carries  up  to  a 
higher  point  our  conception  of  what  the  pheiiomemi  are  and  of  what 
they  do.  There  may  be  no  phenomena  actually  corresponding  to  such 
Idea,  and  yet  a  clear  conception  of  it  may  be  essential  to  a  right  un¬ 
derstanding  of  all  the  phenomena  around  us.  A  good  example  of  Law 
in  this  sense  is  to  be  found  iu  the  law  which,  in  the  Science  of  Me¬ 
chanics,  is  called  the  First  Law  of  Motion.  The  law  is,  that  all  motion 
is  in  itself,  (that  is  to  say,  except  as  affected  by  extraneous  Forces,) 
uniform  iu  velocity,  and  rectilinear  iu  direction.  Thus,  according  to 
this  law,  a  body  moving,  and  not  subject  to  any  extraneous  Force, 
would  go  on  moving  for  ever  at  the  same  rate  of  velocity,  and  in  an 
exactly  straight  line. 

Now,  there  is  no  such  motion  as  this  existing  on  the  earth  or  in  the 
heavens.  It  is  an  Abstract  Idea  of  Motion  which  no  man  has  ever,  or 
can  ever,  see  exemplified.  Yet  a  clear  ajiprehension  of  this  Abstract 
Idea  was  necessary  to  a  right  understanding  and  to  the  true  explana¬ 
tion  of  all  the  motions  which  are  actually  seen.  It  was  long  before 
this  idea  was  arrived  at ;  and,  for  want  of  it,  the  efforts  of  Science  to 
exjilain  the  visible  phenomena  of  Motion  were  always  taking  a  wrong 
direction.  There  was  a  real  difficulty  in  conceiving  it ;  because,  not 
only  is  there  no  such  motion  in  Nature,  but  there  is  no  possibility  by 
artificial  means  of  producing  it.  It  is  impossible  to  release  any  mov¬ 
ing  body  from  the  impulses  of  extraneous  Force.  The  First  Law  of 
Motion  is  therefore  a  purely  Abstract  Idea.  It  represents  a  llule  which 
never  operates  as  we  conceive  it,  by  itself,  but  is  always  coinplicated 
witti  other  Rules  which  produce  a  corresponding  complication  iu 
result.  Like  many  other  laws  of  the  same  class,  it  was  discovered,  not 
by  looking  outwards,  but  by  looking  inwards ;  not  by  observing,  but 
by  thinking.  The  human  mind,  in  the  exercise  of  its  own  faculties 
and  powers,  sometimes  by  eareful  reasoning,  sometimes  by  the  intui¬ 
tions  of  genius  unconscious  of  any  process,  is  able,  from  time  to  time, 
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to  rrach  now  one,  now  another,  of  those  purely  Intellectual  Con- 
eiplions,  which  arc  the  basis  of  all  that  is  intelligible  to  us  in  the 
Order  of  the  >raterial  Woild.  AVe  look  for  an  ideal  order  or  simplicity 
in  material  Law ;  and  the  very  possibility  of  exact  Science  depend.? 
upon  the  fact  that  such  ideal  Order  does  actually  prevail,  and  is  related 
in  ilio  abstract  conceptions  of  our  own  intellectual  nature.  It  is  in 
lliis  way  that  many  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  Science  have  been 
made.  K.^speeially  have  the  great  pioneers  in  new  paths  of  discovery 
he(*n  led  to  the  opening  of  those  paths  by  that  lino  sense  for  abstract 
trutlis  which  is  the  noblest  gift  of  genius.  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and 
Oalileo  were  all  guided  in  their  profound  interpretations  of  visible 
jdienoTiu  na,  by  those  intuitions  which  arise  in  minds  finely  organised, 
bi’oiiglit  into  close  relations  with  the  mind  ot  Nature,  and  highly 
trained  in  the  exercise  of  speculative  thought.  They  guessed  the 
truth  before  they  proved  it  to  be  true;  and  those  guesses  had  their 
origin  in  Ab>traet  bh'as  of  the  mind,  which  turned  out  to  be  ideas 
really  embodied  in  the  Order  of  the  Universe,  f^o  constantly  has  this 
nimrred  in  the  history  of  Science,  that,  as  Dr.  AVhcwell  says,  it  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  an  exception,  but  as  the  rule. 


Carry  this  thinking  forward  to  God,  and  we  have  here  a 
definition  of  the  supernatural,  in  fact,  in  harmony  with  M. 
Guizot.  It  is  clear  we  do  reach  a  region  which,  although 
natural,  is  not  less  impalpable  and  intangiMe  than  real.  AVe 
live  beneath  the  reign  of  law,  but  are  not  the  less  compelled  to 
leel,  as  the  writer  says,  that  all  observation  shows  helplessness 
in  things  (o  prove  law,  ever  present  as  a  master,  eminently 
.suggestive  of  the  idea  that  hnv  has  never  been  absent  as  a 
.‘'i  rvant.  As  with  man,  so  with  his  Alakcr,  a  pdiysical  cause  and 
a  nu  iital  purpose  arc  not  ant  agonistic — only  one  is  more  eom- 
I'rehensive  than  the  other.  “  AA^c  need  not  he  jealous  then,"’ 
.says  the  writer,  “  when  new  domains  arc  claimed  as  under  the 


‘‘  reign  ol  law — an  agency  through  which  we  sec  working  every - 
“  where  .some  purjmse  of  the  everlasting  will.”  Thus,  wdien  it 
i.s  buid  that  the  w  hole  cu’der  of  nature  is  one  vast  system  of  coii- 
trivanee,  eoutrivanec  is  only  arrangement  to  satisfy  the  nii- 
eliuugcahle  demands  of  hnv.  It  may  be  that  all  natural  forces 
arc  resolvable  into  some  one  force — as,  indeed,  the  modern 
(loctrino  of  the  correllation  of  forces  seems  to  indicate  this  ;  and 
t  ..s  (  ft  rye,  into  which  all  others  rofin’n  again,  maybe  only  o 
nude  ol  action  ol  the  llivine  A\  ill.  AA  o  have  no  instruments  tc 
meet  this  last  analysis;  l)\it,  in  the  definition  of  Uaw  quoted 
al)o\o,  we  ha\e  given  to  ns  a  hint  of  the  infinite  possibility, 
Uile  precedes  orgaiiisat ion.  Law  seems  to  precede  life.  The 
Luke  di al.s  w illi  apparcuil  exce])lions  to  contrivance  among  the 


Croat uri's,  w^e  think,  In  a  very  masterly  manner;  and,  in  doin< 
t>o,  voitainly  defeats  some  of  the  suj)posed  results  of  th' 
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Dcirwliiiaii  theory.  There  are  structures  in  which  wo  cannot 
realise  any  use — contrivances  which  often  fail  of  their  effect. 
It  is  possible  to  trace  the  existence  of  rudimentary,  or  aborted 
organs  ;  the  existence  of  teeth,  for  instance,  in  the  jaws  of  the 
whale — teeth  whicli  never  cut  the  gum,  and  are  useless  to  the 
animal.  These  are  not  to  be  regarded,  says  the  Duke,  as  the 
fictions  or  bad  jokes  of  nature ;  abortive  organs  mean  some¬ 
thing,  and  they  mean  it  truly.  He  turns  the  tables  on  Professor 
Huxley,  when,  in  his  work  on  Man's  Place  in  Natare,  in  the 
frontispiece,  he  draws  what  our  writer  calls  ‘‘  a  grim  and 
“  grotesque  procession’’  of  man  led  on  by  his  illustrious  pre- 
aecessors,  tlie  apes  ;  when  lie  shows  how  the  wonderful  type 
stands  behind  all  things,  giving  premonitions  in  the  lowest  of 
that  to  which  it  intends  to  attain  in  tlie  highest.  In  a  striking 
passage,  after  the  writer  has  shown  how,  in  man’s  frame,  there  is 
no  aborted  member,  which  perhaps  we  might  hopefully  question, 
every  part  being  })ut  to  its  highest  use  in  combination  and 
adjustment,  he  continues : — 

All  these  facts  must  convince  us  that  we  must  enlarge  our  ideas  as 
to  what  is  meant  by  Use  in  the  economy  of  Nature.  In  the  first 
place,  it  must  be  so  interpreted  as  to  include  ornament ;  and  in  the 
second  jdace,  it  must  include  also,  not  merely  Actual  Use,  but  Potential 
Use,  or  the  capacity  of  being  turned  to  use  in  new  creations.  In  this 
])oint  of  view,  rudimentary  or  aborted  organs  need  no  h)ng(‘r  j)UZzlo  us; 
for  in  respect  to  Purpose  they  may  be  read  either  in  the  light  of  His¬ 
tory,  or  in  the  light  of  Propliecy.  They  may  be  regarded  as  indicating 
always  either  what  had  already  been,  or  what  was  yet  to  be.  Wl.y 
new  creations  should  never  have  been  made  wholly  new ; — why  they 
should  have  been  always  moulded  on  some  ])rc-existing  Forms ; — why 
one  fundaiT'ientnl  ground-plan  should  have  been  adhered  to  for  jill  Ver¬ 
tebrate  Animals,  Ave  cannot  understand.  Put  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
so.  For  it  appears  that  Creative  Purpose  h;is  been  effi'cted  through 
the  instrumentality  of  I'orees  so  combin(‘d  as  to  arrange  the  particles 
of  organic  matter  in  dclinite  forms :  wliieli  forms  include  many  se|)n- 
rate  j)arts  having  a  constant  relation  to  (‘aeh  other  and  to  the  whoh', 
but  capable  of  arrestment  or  development  according  as  sj)eeial  organs 
are  required  for  the  discharge  of  special  functions.  Fa(di  new  creation 
seems  to  have  been  a  new  application  of  th(*se  old  materials.  Each 
new  House  of  Life  lias  been  built  on  these  old  foundations.  Among 
the  many  wonders  of  Nature  there  is  nothing  more  wonderful  than 
this — the  adaptability  of  the  one  Vertebrate  d’vpe  to  the  infinite  variety 
of  Life  to  which  it  serves  as  an  organ  ami  a  honu'.  Its  hancmenl  has 
been  so  laid  that  ever}*  possible  changi'  or  ai!<liiiou  of  superstnn’tuie 
could  beduiilt  u[K)n  it.  Creatures  to  liv(‘  ou  the  eaitl?,  or  in 

the  earth,  on  the  sea,  or  in  the  sea,  under  every  varit'ty  ot  cotidition  of' 
existence,  have  all  been  made  after  that  one  pattern  ;  and  each  of  them 
with  as  close  an  adaptation  to  special  function  as  if  the  putt  ‘rn  had 
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boon  designed  for  itself  ulono.  It  is  true  tiiut  there  nre  purticulnr  pmts 
of  it  whicli  arc  of  no  use  to  particular  animals.  But  there  is  no  part 
of  it  which  is  not  of  indi^iauisabie  use  to  some  member  of  the  group; 
ami  there  is  one  Suj)renu‘  Form  in  which  all  its  elements  recciv’e  tlieir 
liighest  interpretation  and  fuLlilmi  nt.  It  is  indeed,  wonderful  to  think 
that  the  feeble  and  sprawling  pachiles  of  a  Newt,  the  ungainly  llippers 
of  a  S(*al,  and  the  long  leathery  wings  ot  a  Bat,  ha\e  all  the  same  ele¬ 
ments,  bone  for  bone,  with  that  human  hand  which  is  the  supple  in¬ 
strument  of  Man’s  contrivance,  and  is  aliv'o,  even  to  the  finger-tips, 
with  the  power  of  expressing  his  Intellect  and  his  ^\  ill.  Here  again 
the  haws  of  Nature  are  seen  to  be  nothing  but  combinations  of  Force 
with  a  view  to  Purpose:  combinations  which  indicate  complete  kiiow'- 
ledge,  not  only  of  what  is,  but  of  wdiat  is  to  be,  and  w  hich  foresees  Ui? 
End  from  the  Beginning. 

And  this  leads  further  on  to  satisfaction  in  the  great  mystery, 
that  w’o  have  pow'crs  impelling  us  to  ask  questions,  which  w’o 
have  no  pow’ers  enabling  us  to  solve.  We  fall  back  upon  texts 
and  forms  of  w'ords,  built  up  of  the  materials  of  analogy  and  con¬ 
jecture.  We  beat  against  the  bars  in  vain,  but  our  desires  arc 
revelations  to  us.  Had  a  gorilla  ever  infinite  yearnings  to 
become  a  man  ?  AVe  w’onder  did  ever  a  dog  desire  to  be  his 
master  ?  It  may  be  said,  sucli  questions  press  into  the  mere  field 
of  unresol vable  conjecture — yet  man  surely  feels  himself  in 
possession  of  aborted  pow'crs  of  soul,  w  hich  only  immortality  and 
infinite  love  can  satisfy ;  and  it  is  in  the  presence  of  such  a 
thought  that,  wdth  not  less  devotion  than  truth,  the  wu’iter 
says 


The  only  real  rest  is  in  the  confession  of  ignorance,  and  the  confes¬ 
sion,  too,  Ihiit  all  ultimate  Truth  is  beyond  the  reach  of  Science.  It 
is  probable  that  even  the  nearest  methods  of  Creation,  though  far  short 
of  ultimate  truths,  lie  beliind  a  veil  too  thick  for  us  to  penetrate.  It 
is  here  surely,  if  it  is  aaywhere  in  the  sphere  of  physical  investiga¬ 
tion,  that  tiie  Man  of  Science  may  lay  down  the  w’capon  of  his 
analysis,  and  say,  “  1  do  not  exercise  myself  in  great  matters,  or  in 
things  which  are  too  high  for  me.’’ 


AVo  could  liave  wished  to  have  made  some  remarks  upon  the 
Duke’s  mode  of  dealing  with  the  vaunted  talk  about  the  im¬ 
mutability  and  iu\ ariability  of  natural  laws.  Here  also  a 
similar  range  of  thought  to  that  on  which  W'e  have  just  dwelt 
meets  us.  It  is  only  w'ith  certain  limitations  that  law  can  be 
( alh'd  immutable  and  invariable.  It  is  not  rigid,  argues  our 
author  ;  and  the  commonest  mind  may  perceive  how  true  this  is. 
It  is  not  immutable  and  invariable  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  says 
the  writer,  is  pliable,  subtle,  and  various.  This  is  a  form  of 
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thousrlit  wliich,  as  it  lias  been  used  most  servicablv  for  the 
cause  of  scepticism,  needs  to  be  tracked  most  resolutely  to  its 
essential  fallacy.  In  fact,  the  same  law  has  such  a  pliability  that 
it  serves  most  opposite  intentions.  Every  law  of  nature  is 
liable  to  counteraction,  while  no  elementary  force  of  nature  is 
liable  to  change.  Laws  habitually  counteract  each  other  in  the 
manner  and  degree  rccpiircd  by  some  delinite  result.  We  must 
quote  the  last  paragraph  of  the  book,  in  which  this  doctrine  of 
the  uniformity  and  invariability  of  nature  and  natural  laws  are 
dealt  with : — 


is  an  unspeakable  comfort  that  when  we  come  to  close  quarters 
this  vision  of  Invariable  Law  scate-l  on  the  Throne  of  Nature,  we 


It 

with  this 

find  it  a  phantom  and  a  dream — a  mere  nightmare  of  ill-digested 
Thought,  and  of  “God’s  great  gift  of  spoech  abused.’’  We  are,  after 
all,  what  we  thought  ourselves  to  be.  Our  ffet*(lom  is. a  reality,  and 
not  a  name.  Our  faculties  have  in  truth  the  relations  which  they  seem 
to  have  to  the  Economy  of  Nature.  'I’luar  action  is  a  real  and  sub¬ 
stantial  action  on  the  (’onslitution  and  Course  of  things.  ’I'hc  J^aws  of 
Nature  were  not  appointi'd  by  the  great  Lawgiver  to  hatlle  Jlis  crea¬ 
tures  in  the  s[)here  of  CoiKiuct,  still  less  to  confound  them  in  the 
region  of  belief.  As  })arts  of  an  Order  of  things  too  vast  to  be  more 
than  j)artly  understood,  they  present,  indeed,  some  difliculties  which 
perplex  the  intellect,  and  a  few  also,  it  cannot  be  deniial,  wliich  wring 
the  heart,  but,  on  the  whole,  they  stand  in  harmonious  relations  willi 
the  Human  Spirit.  They  come  visibly  from  One  pervading  Mind,  and 
express  the  authority  of  one  enduring  Kingdom.  As  regards  the 
moral  ends  they  serve,  this,  too,  can  be  clearly  seen,  that  the  purpose 
of  all  Natural  Laws  is  best  fulfilled  when  they  are  made,  as  they  can 
be  made,  the  instruments  of  intelligent  Will,  and  the  servants  of 
enlmhteued  Conscience. 


And  as  this  is  the  closing  paragraph  of  tlie  hook,  it  may  servo 
to  show  as  distinctly  as  any,  the  ])urposc  for  which  it  was 
written.  Such  a  subject,  so  treated,  might  well  liave  commanded 
much  more  space  than  we  can  assign  to  it.  Wo  trust  that  we 
shall  introduce  a  book  which  ought  to  be  read  for  its  own  sake, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  immense  and  infinitely^  interesting  topic 
of  which  it  treats,  to  many  of  our  readers.  And  still,  before  we 
lay  it  down,  we  feel  disposed  to  cite  a  few  of  its  more  sliort  and 
appropriate  gold  loaves  of  exprosshm,  in  which  llie  \vriter  has 
put  some  of  the  best  results  of  reverent  ihought: — 


IIIUEVEIIENT  THIKKEKS. 

There  are  men  who  would  stare  into  the  very  burning  bush  without 
a  thought  that  the  ground  on  which  they  staml  must  he  Holy  Ground. 
It  is  not  now'  of  w’ood  or  stone  that  men  make  their  Idols,  but  of  their 
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own  abstract  conceptions.  Before  these,  borrowing  {for  them  the 
attributes  of  rersonulity,  they  bow  down  and  worship. 

THE  TWO  GREAT  FVEKLASTIXO  ENEMIES  TO  MATERIALISM. 

For  there  are  two  great  enemies  to  Materialism, — one  rooted  in  the 
Affections,  the  other  in  the  Intellect.  One  is  the  power  of  things 
HOPED  FOR — a  power  w'hich  never  dies  i  the  other  is  the  evidence  ot 
THINGS  NOT  SEEN — and  tliis  evidence  abounds  in  all  we  see. 

nature  and  man. 

Nature  is  a  great  armoury  of  w'eapons,  and  implements,  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  and  the  use  of  Will. 

*  #  #  *  *  * 

And  as  in  the  material  world  no  effort  gives  so  fully  the  sense  of 
work  achieved  as  the  subjugation  of  some  Natural  Force  under  the 
command  of  Will,  so  in  tlie  world  of  Mind  no  triumphs  of  the  Spirit 
are  happier  than  those  by  wliich  some  natural  tendency  of  Human 
Character  is  led  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  purpose  which  is  wise  and 
good. 

SCIENTIFIC  analysis. 

Under  that  analysis  Matter  dissolves  and  disappears,  surviving  only  as 
the  phenomena  of  Force ;  which  again  is  seen  converging  along  all  its 
lines  to  some  common  centre — “  sloping  through  darkness  up  to  God. 

THE  ETERNAL  AND  THE  TEMPORAL. 

The  deeper  we  go  in  Science,  the  more  certain  it  becomes  that  all 
the  realities  of  Nature  are  in  the  region  of  the  Invisible,  so  that  the 
saying  is  literally,  and  not  merely  figuratively  true,  that  the  things 
which  are  seen  are  temporal,  and  it  is  only  the  things  which  are  not 
seen  that  are  eternal. 

We  arc  now  eoinpellcd  to  lay  (Io\vn  a  book  which,  however  it 
may  contain  pages  from  wliicli  w’c  are  compelled,  to  dissent,  can 
only  exercise  a  tine  liealtlifiil  influence  on  the  honest  and  dis¬ 
passionate  mind.  We  may  think,  indeed,  as  we  have  already 
said,  that  in  some  pages  the  autlior  too  distinctly  seems  to  lose 
siglit  of  a  supernatural  world,  w  ith  its  powders  and  its  peoples  ;  as 
ill  the  following  : — 

Ihcrc  is,  imh'cd,  a  distinction  which  hnds  its  expression  in  common 
langimge  bet  ween  the  works  of  Man  and  the  wmrks  of  Nature.  A 
liontwcomb,  tor  ('xample,  would  bo  called  a  w’ork  of  Nature,  but  not  a 
'•  0-nn-i‘Tvrnu'.  1  In.-^  di.^t  iiici ion  is  founded  on  a  true  perception  of  the 
l.u  t  liuit  ilii*  Alind  ainl  W  ill  ot  Man  belong  to  an  order  of  existence 
^e!  ^  dillcient  tiom  physical  laws,  and  very  dillerent  also  from  the  fixed 
and  naiTvJw  in>tincts  of  the  lower  aiiimak  It  is  a  distinction  bearing 
witness  to  the  universal  couseiousuess  that  the  Mind  of  Man  has 
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within  it  something  of  a  truly  creative  energy  aiul  force — that  we  arc 
in  a  sense  “  fellow-workers  wif.h  G-od,”  and  have  been  in  a  measure 
“  made  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature.”  lint  in  that  larger  and 
wider  sense  in  which  wo  are  here  s|)eaking  ot‘  the  Natural,  it  contains 
witliin  it  the  whole  phenomena  of  Man’s  intellectual  and  spiritual  na¬ 
ture,  as  part,  and  the  most  familiar  of  all  j)arts,  of  the  visible  system 
of  things.  In  all  ordinary  senses  of  the  term,  ^[aii  and  his  (loings 
belong  to  the  Natural,  as  distinguished  from  the  Supernatural. 

We  have  shown,  we  think,  that  the  writer  himself  is  compelled 
to  rest  the  ultimate  issues  and  explanations  of  all  things  upon 
the  inexplicable  and  impalpable  ;  ui)on  the  law  of  the  idea, 
distinctly  conceived,  although  untracked  and  undetected.  Now 
this  is,  w^e  suppose,  what  all  minds  mean  hy  the  su])ernatural ; 
not  merely  the  super-human  or  the  super-material,  but  the 
Infinite  Power  wdiich  lias,  no  doubt,  laws  of  llis  own  nature,  by 
wdiich  he  is  conditioned,  but  which  are  as  y^t,  quite  unknown 
or  but  dimly  descried  by^  us — working,  indeed,  in  all  the  scene 
by  means,  and  compelling  us  probably'  to  tlie  conclusion  that 
all  means  we  behold  are  related  to  purposes,  but  all  pur¬ 
poses  related  to  one'^reat  purpose,  one  supreme  will,  enfolding, 
embracing,  and  encompassing  all  things,  even  as  infinite  space 
encompasses  all  the  stars. 
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TE  lire  only  aware  of  the  publication  indicated  at  the  foot  of 
^  this  page  by  the  friendly  courtesy  of  the  publishers  of  the 
Eclectic  llei'ieic.  Purporting  to  be  addressed  to  the  ‘‘Editor^’ 
from  the  author ;  its  author  has  never  placed  a  copy  in  our 
hands,  or  addressed  a  copy  to  us ;  and  certainly,  from  that  which 
tlie  writer  calls  our  “  august  ’’  state,  we  should  never  have 
descended  to  notice  it — but  for  the  word  ^\fahehood,^*  which 
occurs  amongst  the  other  flowers  of  rhetoric  which  this  writer, 
who  elaiins  cpiite  a  distinct  insiglit  to  the  mind  of  the  Spirit, 
forms  into  a  kind  of  verbal  posey,  and  offers  for  our  acceptance. 

The  groans  of  the  writer  are  wrung  from  him  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  we  performed  in  dissecting  and  amputating  his  production 
called  ‘‘  The  Organisation  of  Christianity ;  which  we  more 
truthfully  described  as  “  A  Plea  for  the  D/sorganisation  of 
“  diristianity.’^  llis  opinion  that  it  was  ‘‘a  wretched  produc- 
“  tion,”  full  of  “absurdities;^^  that  “ the  august  editor  of  the 
“  Krlcctic  never  reads  what  he  pens;  that  he  “pities  the  man 
“  who  could  write  such  trasli ;  that  ho  is  “  a  penny-a-liner ; 
that  he  is  “  a  mixture  of  hauglity  self-conceit  and  flippant 
“  buflbonery  ;  an  ancient  mountebank  and  merry-andrew  com- 
“  billed ;  that  he  is  one  “  of  those  whose  carcasses  must  fall  in 
“  the  wilderness  that  lie  is  “  reckless''  in  his  statements,  &c., 
i^c., — the  aromatic  perfume  of  these  sweet  and  refreshing  flowers 
of  speech  may  be  left  to  waste  their  own  sweetness  on  the  desert 
air  ;  but  the  charge  of  "—that  the  article  is,  in  letter 

and  inspirit,  utterly  and  absjlutely  untrue,  may  pcrha[)S  be  o( 
sutlieient  impoitanee  to  command  the  writer's  and  tlie  reader’s 
atti'iition  for  a  moment.  A\  e  suppose  everv  lieviewer  has  tli6 
sad  hap  sometimes  to  listen  to  the  groans  and  execrations  of  his| 
victims.  I 

In  the  state  of  wounded  vanity  to  which  Mr.  Dunn  has^ 
(iescen(h‘(l,  it  seems  to  him  as  it  Reviewers  were  the  most, 
despicable  ol  mortals  a  wicked,  vile,  and  worthless  race, 
but  their  lunction,  and  their  place,  is  exhibited  in  the  case 
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before  us  ;  it  is  well  to  present  the  character  of  books,  to  exhibit 
tlieir  follies  and  their  fallacies,  and  to  do  this  in  the  very  degree 
ill  which  they  are  likely  to  mislead — or,  as  is  the  more  pleasant 
task,  to  point  out  their  beauties  and  admirable  features.  For  our 
j)art,  we  believe  the  task  of  the  Reviewer  will  be  rather  to  praise 
and  to  encourage,  than  to  blame,  to  satirise,  and  condemn. 

Thus  conscientiouslv  in  tlio  interests  of  reli}?ion  wo  have 
desired  to  use  our  poor  function  ;  and,  during  our  Editorship,  we 
have  uttered  to  authors  many  more  wonls  of  gratitude  and 
admiration  than  of  condemnation.  AVc  know  nothing  of  ^Ir. 
Dunn  ;  wo  quoted  his  words  without  garhfiug.  Why  should  we 
turn  him  into  a  target  for  our  trash  ;  ”  our  flippant  conceit 
and  buffoonery  ?  ”  We  looked  at  his  book  on  its  own  character 
and  merits — this  is  our  immorality.  Any  amount  of  flattery 
would  have  been  moral ;  censure,  or  dissent,  are  immoral.  Wo 
were  guilty  of  no  personality — if  of  severity,  it  was  only  in  the 
simple  exhibition  of  Mr.  DuniTs  ideas,  in  their  nakedness  and 
simplicity  of  meaning — nothing,  except  the  singular  want  of 
truth,  and  the  insolence  of  expression,  in  this  letter  to  us, 
which  would  not  lead  us  to  receive  with  great  respect  any  of 
his  opinions.  We  had  read  and  formed  our  opinions  upon  his 
book  before  we  knew  him  to  bo  the  author :  for  this  he  charges 
us  with  falsehood.  I.et  us  see:  — 

(1.)  He  says,  “  I  woiuler  whether  the  august  writer  of  the 
“  Eclectic  ever  reads  what  he  pens !  ’'  “I  am  afraid  the  fact  is, 
“  that  up  to  this  hour,  lie  is  (piite  ignorant  of  tlie  contents  of  the 
hook  he  has  twice  undertaken  to  review.  But,  if  so,  where  is 
“  his  conscience  lie  then  proceeds  to  garble  and  cut  extracts 
from  a  brief  notice  of  the  book — in  the  Eclectic  for  February, 
1806;  quotes^  as  if  the  hook  were  praised  and  commended ;  omits 
the  2'Kfssaffcs  in  which  it  is  summarily  condemned!  What  we 
said,  and  what  Mr.  Dunn  docs  not  quote — but  what  any 
reader  may  rind  by  referring  back  to  the  number,  was  “  For 
“  ourselves  we  cannot  believe  the  case  to  be  so  bad  as  this  author 
would  have  us  to  regard  it  as  being.  But,  so  far  from  less 
‘‘  organisation,  we  incline  exceedingly  to  the  faith  that  we  need 
“more.  No!  No!  a  doctrine  like  this,^^  Ac.,  Ac.  Mr.  Dunn 
has  actually  quoted  our  words  as  a  commendation,  leaving  out 
the  two  words  vrhich  expressed  our  strong  dissent.  Tlieii  we  go 
on  to  say  :  “  We  suppose  immortal  spirits  exist  without  orgaii- 
“  isms ;  but  earth  and  society,  even  in  matters  of  religion,  lU'cd 
“  an  organism  to  hold  and  sustain  the  lile ;  and  the  8j)irit  must 
“  exist  on  earth  in  the  same  way  as  the  soul  in  the  body,  ihs- 
“  organised  Christianity  is  the  proper  antithesis  and  conclusion 
“  to  this  writer’s  argument — and  what  sort  of  thing  may  that 
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“be?'’  Falsehood!  conscience!  a  pretty  sort  of  man  this  to 
talk  of  one  or  the  other !  In  lact,  we  adinit,  when  we  noticed 
the  book  nine  months  since,  we  did  so  kindly  we  regarded  it 
as  a  piece  of  unsubstantial  moonshine  ;  the  production  ot^  some 
dilettantic  amateur  professor  ot  religion,  with  a  certain  kind  of 
gas-bag  of  religious  whims  and  theories  ,  but  ^vlieii  we  found 
the  book  circulating,  we  gave  it  a  more  ample  but  not  inoio 
absolute  analysis.  The  one  review  was  the  expanded  counter¬ 
part  of  the  other, — but  in  both  instances  ^ve  tieatcd  the  book 
with  respect,  supposing  in  our  ignorance  that  it  was  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  Christian  gentleman — which  laith,  in  both  particulars, 
is  worn  very  thin  by  this  time.  Will  a  man  lie  lor  God  ? 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  words  in  our  notice  of  the  “  Organi- 
sation  of  Christianity,"  which  we  have,  upon  the  score  of 
Christian  truth,  or  even  natural  honesty  of  sentiment,  to 
retract ;  or  which  can  be,  with  any  propriety,  revised.  ^Ir. 
Dunn,  when  he  throws  down  his  opinions  in  books,  should  be 
aware  that  they  also  will  be  tried  in  that  furnace  of  opinion 
which  “  tries  every  man's  work"  of  what  sort  it  is.  All  that 
we  gather  from  his  letter  to  us  is  that,  wdth  a  clever  Jesuitry  of 
expression,  he  is  prepared  to  double  the  faces  of  words,  and  is 
really  afraid  of  the  avowal  of  his  own  opinions. 

(2.)  Thus  our  readers  will  see  they  cannot  rely  on  Mr.  Dunn's 
quotations.  As  he  has  garbled  us,  so  he  garbles  himself.  For 
every  statement  ^ve  made  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  book,  tee 
cited,  and  in  no  instance  garbled,  a  quotation.  To  illustrate  the 
author's  meaning,  for  instance,  Mr.  Dunn,  or  the  author  of  the 
“  Organisation  of  Christianity,"  teaches  organisation  has  been  the 
curse  of  the  Church  in  all  ages.  He  says  : — 

Hence  their  low  moral  state,  their  crimes,  their  notion  that  they 
might  excusably  do  almost  anything  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  souls. 

Such  was  the  end  of  a  great,  and,  to  human  eye,  successful  attempt 
to  subdue  the  world  to  Christ  by  means  of  an  organised  Christianitt. 

After  this,  could  we  be  wrong  in  saying  ‘‘  the  writer  would 
“  have  all  churches  broken  up,  dissolved,  scattered ;  and  indivi¬ 
dualism,  solitary  and  alone,  exercise  its  influence  ?"  Mr. 
Dunn  would  have  some  minimum  kind  of  communion  ;  of  what 
kind  we  may  suppose,  when  in  this  very  letter  to  us,  we  find 
him  quoting,  wdth  approval,  the  singular  opinions  of  our 
esteemed  friend,  the  Eev.  J.  II.  Hinton;  that  qiublic  worship 
a  soleasm  tn  thought,  and  an  hypocrisy  in  act  and  that 
public  worship  is  one  of  the  great  misfortunes  of  the  age  and 
that,  if  there  was  one  thing  more  offensive  than  nnotlier,  it  wns 
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the  amount  of  hypocrisy  presented  in  so-called  public  worship - 
“  ping  services  ! 

Mr.  Dunn  thinks  these  sayings  throw  light  upon  his  organised 
Christianity.  We  dare  say  they  do  ;  much  the  same  sort  of 
light  reflected  from  gin  and  salt  kindled  into  a  flame  in  a 
darkened  room,  livid  when  not  lurid, — ghastly  and  ghostly. 
Such  is  Mr.  Dunn’s  theology,  and  such  would  be  his  church — 
unsubstantial,  phantom-like ;  a  baseless,  Bibleless,  extraordinary 
mixture  of  prudish  pietism  and  nationalism. 

(3.)  Mr.  Dunn  has  no  hesitation  in  breaking  up  all  religious 
societies ;  for  he  says,  ‘‘  the  relative  position  of  church  and 
**  world  are  changed that  is,  we  suppose,  that  the  world  is 
now  the  church. 

Showing  the  extent  to  which  he  is  entirely  one  with  these 
really  charming  sentiments,  Mr,  Dunn  confesses  that,  to  liiniy  the 
diffusion  of  religious  truth,  and  knowledge,  and  profession  is  a 
calamity ;  and  that,  by  this  unhealthy  action,  society  becomes  so 
much  the  worse,  lie  says — 

We  ask  then,  has  the  standard  of  godliness  as  a  fact  been  lowered  in 
consequence  of  the  extension  of  a  religious  profession  ?  It  is  not  for  mo 
to  decide  tliis  grave  question.  1  can  only  state  what,  right  or  wrong, 
is  the  general  opinion  of  Christianised  society. 

He  avow’s,  even  more  distinctly  than  in  the  Organisation  of 
Christianity,  that  the  profession  of  Christianity  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  men.  lie  says  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  in 
**  the  conduct  of  Christian  persons.  As  compared  with  others, 

**  they  are  not  less  greedy  of  gain,  more  honourable,  more 
“  truthful,  or  more  disinterested.”  Alas  !  it  is  true  !  The 
same  fleld,  as  our  Lord  said,  bears  the  tares  and  the  wheat ;  the 
same  net  gathered  fish  of  every  kind.  What  then  ?  Our  Lord 
said,  “  Let  both  grow  together  and  he  still  sent  forth  his  ' 
teachers  to  be  fishers  of  men.  It  is  a  hard  and  cruel  world ;  all 
the  harder  and  more  cruel,  because  it  has  Christians  of  the 
type  of  ^Ir.  Dunn  in  it — and  many  are  weak,  and  many  arc 
frail,  and  all  are  imperfect ;  but  it  is  still  true  that  “  the  Son  of 

Man  is  as  a  man  taking  a  far  journey,  who  left  his  house,  and 
‘‘  gave  authority  to  his  servants ;  and  to  every  man  his  work, 

and  commanded  the  porter  to  watch 

(4.)  We  are  wucked  to  afiirm  that  it  is  the  writer’s  intention 
to  prevent  sinners  from  being  brought  to  Clirist.  Why,  does 
not  the  man  say,  in  the  book  Organised  Christianity  ? 

Are  tee,  then,  to  conclude  that  the  particular  commission  now  under 
notice,  **  Preach  the  Gospel  to  every  ercaturef  was  given  exclusively  to  the 
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apostles,  and  to  those  who  should  receive  from  them,  or  immediately 
IVom  the  Holy  Spirit,  gills  of  tongues  or  of  healing,— miraculous  powers, 
tlie  exercise  of  which  unquestionably  arrested  attention,  and  enabled 
the  j)rcacher  to  communicate  intelligibly  and  ■\^ith  authority,  in  any 
language,  the  good  news  he  had  to  impart  ? 

I  thinh  u'e  must,  hor  whatever  obligation  may  rest  upon  any  of  us 
— minister  or  lavman — to  sj)read  the  glad  tidings  of  redemption,  and 
I  should  be  the  fast  to  deny  such  an  obligation,— it  seems  clear  enough 
that  this  particular  command,  as  given  by  our  Lord,  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  promise  by  w'hich  it  'was  accompanied. 

And  again —  . 

Apart  from  the  command  given  to  the  apostles,  **  Preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature,*’— a  command  which,  as  I  have  shown,  'vs^as  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  gilt  of  special  power  lor  the  accomplishment  of  the 
work,  and  by  this  superhuman  aid  fulfilled  in  apostolic  days — I  can 
find  no  exhortation  in  Scripture  calculated  to  lead  to  the  belief  that 
the  duty  of  evangelising  the  world  hy  aggressive  action  really  rests  upon 
us. 

And  again — 

I  notice  that  the  present  purpose  of  God,  so  far  as  it  is  revealed  in 
Holy  Scripture,  seems  rather  to  be  the  perfecting  of  the  few  than  the 
general  improvement  of  the  many. 

And  again — 

The  ministry  is  instituted  rather  for  ‘‘the  perfecting  of  the  saints” 
than  for  the  conversion  of  the  w’orld;  and  if  that  chief  end  is  not 
generally  attained,  he  thinks  it  fitting  to  ask  why  it  is  not. 

The  perfecting  of  the  few!'* — **  The  perfecting  of  the  saints  !*' 
Wo  know'  this  talk  of  old.  “Resolved,  We  arc  the  saints.'’ 
Right  or  wrong,  “  we  have  not  so  learned  Christ."  To  bless 
the  world;  to  say  to  all,  “Yet  there  is  room;"  to  infiucnce 
all,  “  till  W'e  all  come  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  perfect 
man,"  “  the  fulness  of  Him  w'ho  filleth  all  in  all ;  "  such,  we 
believe,  to  be  more  like  “  the  measure  of  the  man  ;  that  is,  of  the 
angel,  than  Mr.  Dunn  s  little,  dw'arfcd,  Lilliputian  churchling, 
with  its  bad  morals,  and  bad  manners,  and  bad  theolof^’V,  and 
bad  taste. 

Lut,  in  fact,  all  through  the  book  is  selfish,  hard,  cold,  and 
unieeling  -let  the  W'orld  be  damned — so  that  1  and  mine  be 
saved,  ihis  is  the  cheerful  and  hilarious  faith  of  this  w’riter, 
who  can  so  adroitly  enter  into  “the  mind  of  the  Spirit,"  and 
garble  extracts. 
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(5.)  But  we  are  really  afraid  to  pursue  tlie  matter  ;  nor  had 
we  intended  to  have  proceeded  to  this  length.  We  remarked 
upon  the  miserable  manner  in  which,  in  his  book,  the  writer 
handles  Scripture.  All  tones  of  comfort — all  precious  sweetness 
of  consolation — his  narrow  rationalistic  method  of  dealing, 
would  pass  over  ;  and  then  he  reminds  us  that  Dr.  Bye  Smith 
enquires : — 

**  Are  wc  at  liberty  to  put  any  meaning  upon  the  Word  of  God  different 
from  its  own  proper,  designed,  and  genuine  sense,  us  ascertained  by 
competent  investigation  ? 

And  Dr.  Whately  says  : — 

But  a  misapplication  of  a  Scripture  text,  though  it  may  be  harmless 
in  some  particular  instance,  affords  countenance  to  a  most  pernicious 
practice.” 

Undoubtedly !  But  a  narrow  range  of  thought  will  see  no 
analogy  where  a  quick  mind  will  perceive  a  very  distinct  and 
immediate  one  ;  and,  upon  the  princi])le,  carried  forward  in  the 
light  of  Mr.  Dunnes  meaning,  everything  in  Scripture  is  pared 
away,  save  mere  didactic  statement.  ^loreovor,  has  ^Ir.  Dunn 
never  heard  of  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  by  the  analogy 
of  faith  ?  Wc  believe  the  Old  Testament  and  tlic  New  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  vast  sclieme  of  Itcpresentationalism.  I  lave  we  then  ”  no 
])art  in  Jacob  ?  ”  Have  wc  no  place  in  Israel  ?  Are  tliosc  old 
words  of  proplicts  which  ring,  or  toll,  or  cliimc  so  wonderfully, 
lost  to  us  ?  Have  they  no  meaning  now?  Is  it  a  pernicious 
practice  to  apply  the  promises  made  to  the  Jews  ?  ^hist  wo  not 
put  any  other  meaning  than  the  first  proper  designed  sense 
upon  those  words  ?  Is  all  lost,  like  the  sounds  of  the  bells  and 
the  sheen  of  the  pomegranates,  and  the  blaze  of  the  Urirn  ?  We 
do  not  intend  to  be  cheated  thus  by  this  saintly  man,  who,  it 
seems,  would  deal  with  the  words  of  our  Bible  as  with  the  extracts 
from  our  article — just  take  so  much  as  pleases  him  and  no  more. 
Augustine  and  Matthew  Henry  read  their  Bible  very  differently  ; 
oflen  wc  are  unable  to  follow  them,  but  wc  had  rather  err  with 
tliom  than  be  right  with  him. 

In  a  word,  ^Ir.  Dunn  reminds  us  of  an  old  lady  whom  we 
knew  once.  ”Ah  !”  said  the  dear,  simple  old  soul;”  if  1  began 
“  my  religious  life  again,  I  would  belong  to  no  church.  I  woulrl  go 
“  first  to  one,  and  then  to  another,  and  receive  good  from  all 
and  we  replied,  “A  capital  method,  madam,  that  uiisectariaii 
”  taste  of  yours  ;  and  so,  if  you  were  beginning  house-keeping 

again  ;  why  be  at  the  cost,  trouble,  taxation,  and  exclusiveness 
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**  of  your  own  household  ?  Visit  among  your  friends,  and 
**  spend  now  a  month  with  one,  and  now  with  another — it 
would  save  you  a  world  of  trouble,  and  be  yery  cheap/^  Is 
this  Mr.  DuniVs  idea?  Alas!  it  is  true;  our  religious  houses 
are  not  perfect ;  many  improvements  might  bo  suggested.  Wo 
are  disposed  to  avail  ourselves  of  them,  and  not  go  out  into  the 
pitiless  tempest  of  the  world — at  any  rate,  until  we  have  a 
better  tabernacle.  Mr.  Dunn  or  anybody  else  could  pull  a 
house  to  pieces,  but  we  w’ant — a  building  improved. 

But  w’e  lay  down  our  pen.  We  wdll  have  no  more  to  do  with 
Mr.  Dunn  and  his  affairs;  and,  although  w’e  have  written  wdtli 
a  quiet  mildness  of  spirit,  it  is  only  because  W’e  have  constantly 
reminded  ourselves  of  the  saying  of  Demosthenes  ;  that  he  \vould 
not  answer  by  recrimination,  lest  in  that  overcoming  he  should 
be  overcome.  We  feel  that  it  might  have  been  more  to  our 
taste  to  have  said  nothing  further  in  reply  to  Mr.  Dunn,  than 
simply  to  advise  those  wdio  might  be  misled  by  his  letter  to  read 
his  book  ;  his  surreptitious  quotations  from  our  previous  notice, 
and  his  importation  of  fresh  material,  have  led  to  our  course  of 
reply.  We  understand  Mr.  Dunn’s  letter  to  us  is  to  bo  stitched 
with  this  number  of  our  Ecvieiv,  which  also  w  ill  remind  our 
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Year  after  year,  the  tides  of  books  seem  to  bear  and  break 
into  a  great  variety  and  multiplicity  of  waves — it  might 
well  create  wonder,  while  the  cohorts  and  regiments  of  volumes, 
in  their  sparkling  regimentals  and  manifold  weaponage,  riflery, 
and  artillery,  bear  down  upon  an  unhappy  editor,  who  has  to 
read  them  all,  or  see  that  they  be  all  read  and  reviewed  in  their 
duo  order.  It  might  well,  we  say,  provoke  a  marvel,  and  stir 
the  question,  whether,  on  the  whole,  any  other  people  than  un- 
happy  editors  read  far  beyond  the  outsides ;  and  whether  people 
in  general  do  not  make  the  acquaintance  with  books,  as  civilians 
do  with  regiments,  simply  looking  at  them  and  admiring  their 
finery  ;  but,  when  we  remember  what,  by  a  not  unnatural  figure 
of  speech,  we  may  call  an  infinite  empire — that  is  through  which 
the  English  language  is  spoken,  what  a  multiplicity  of  tastes, 
minds,  and  ages  it  has  ;  and  how  now  almost  everybody  in  it  asks 
for  a  book  of  some  literary  dimension  or  other — Lilliputian,  or 
Brogdignagian,  and  that  there  is  a  market  for  books  of  no 
intelligence,  or  high  intelligence — stupid  books,  and  wise  books, 
— books  with  nothing  in  them,  appealing  to  a  very  large  class 
of  sympathetic  readers,  and  books  full  as  an  egg  ;  books  for 
learned  folks,  and  for  unlearned  folks, — dark  books,  and  bright 
books ;  some  as  medircval  as  a  monk,  some  as  plain  as  a  Quaker 
used  to  be  ;  quarrelsome  books,  chatty  books,  fireside  books, 
scientific  books,  ready,  like  Buck,  to  put  a  girdle  round  the 
earth  in  forty  minutes  for  you.  When  all  this  is  remembered, 
it  ceases  to  be  wonderful  that  even  our  poor  table  is  covered 
with  representatives  of  every  order,  ^lore,  we  fear,  than  in  this 
month  wo  can  deal  with.  The  season,  however,  directs  the  eye. 
One  of  the  sweetest  and  most  acceptable  gift  books  we  have 
seen  is,  Hymns  of  Faith  and  Hope,  By  Horatius  Bonar,  D.J). 
New  Edition.  (James  Nisbet  and  Co.) — Last  month,  we  called 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  third  series  of  these  delightful 
notes  of  evangelical  melody.  AYe  have  so  often  expressed  a 
loving  appreciation  of  their  animation,  helpfulness,  and  beauty, 
that  we  need  do  no  more  now  than  say,  tliis  edition  comprises 
the  three  series,  livery  page  softly  illuminated;  the  illumina¬ 
tions  of  a  very  quiet,  ex])re8sive  grace,  quite  in  harmony  witli 
the  notes  of  the  poet.  AVo  are  glad  to  sec  the  three  volumes 
thus  gathered  into  one.  To  a  large  circle,  this  will  be  not  only 
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uu  uccoptublc  present,  but  fl.  voluiuc  cusy  of  occess,  often  sending 
words  and  iinpressious  of  cheerfulness  into  the  darkness  of  lonely 
hours,  sick  chambers.  Dr,  Donar’s  hymns  are  beyond  almost 
any  of  modern  times  we  know.  Songs  for  the  night,  in  which 
the  soul  keeps  its  holy  solemnity. 

COME  two  years  since  we  called  the  attention  of  our  readers 
^  to  the  unity  of  the  popular  tale  ;  than  this,  we  believe, 
there  is  not  a  more  marvellous  and  interesting  feature  of  the 
Folk  Lore  of  all  nations ;  perhaps  not  a  more  subtle  question 
in  connection  with  the  problems  of  philology  ;  the  profound 
lectures  of  Max  Miiller,  on  language,  have  thrown  some  light 
on  these  strange  correlations  ;  especially  the  second  volume 
furnishes  some  singular  illustrations  of  that  apparently  remark¬ 
able  law  of  the  human  mind,  by  wdiich  the  like  stories  seem  to 
be  reproduced  in  all  ages,  especially  among  primeval  and  emo¬ 
tional  people.  Mr.  Baring- Gould  has  a  singular  affect  ion  for 
the  hidden  repositories  of  antique,  rnedimval,  or  legendary  tales; 
and,  if  the  nature  of  his  mind  do  not  seem  to  give  to  him  the 
means  of  laying  his  finger  on  the  unicising  law  ;  he  certainly 
furnishes  his  readers  with  a  variety  of  curious,  entertaining, 
and,  alike  to  scholars  and  general  readers,  interesting  particu¬ 
lars  :  this  was  the  character  of  that  'which  we  may  call  a 
dreadfully  curious  book.  The  Book  of  IFere-WoIves :  being  (in 
Account  of  a  (eri'ihlc  superstition.  By  Sabine  Baring-Gould,  3I.A. 
(Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.).  lie  has  carried  his  researches  and  spe¬ 
culations  forward  in  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  A(jcSy  bv  S. 
]laring-Gould,  M.A.  (llivingtons),  and  given  the  historical 
development  and  national  variations  of  a  number  of  these 
myths.  The  interest  of  the  book  may  be  gathered,  w’hen  'we 
mention  the  myths  of  which  it  treats":  such  as  the  fatality  of 
numbers  ;  the  man  in  the  moon  ;  the  divining  rod  ;  the  seven 
sleepers  ;  tailed  men;  the  dog  Gelcrt;  Antichrist  and  Pope 
tloan  ;  M  illiam  Tell ;  the  Mountain  of  Venus;  Prester  John; 
the  Mandering  Jew;  &c.,  &c.  Mr.  Baring-Gould  has  an 
illimitable  faith — he  believes  in  thcM  andering  Jew — he  rightly 
designates  it  as  ‘Mhe  most  thrilling  of  all  medieval  myths,  if  a 
myth,  for  who  can  say  for  certain  that  it  is  not  true  ?  ‘  Verily, 

1  say  unto  you,  there  be  some  standing  here  which  shall  not 

see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  llin 
kingdom,  are  our  Lord’s  words,  which  I  can  hardlv  thint 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  We  are  amazed  at  the 
“Writer  s  lack  of  interpretative  means  ;  but  that  need  not  detain 
us  now.  IFo  recites  this  and  other  stories  with  an  almost  thril* 
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ling  reality  of  interest.  The  abundance  of  liis  faith  reminds 
us,  with  reference  to  himself,  of  his  own  remarks  upon  “  the 
fatal  number,  thirteen,  at  dinner-table  because  there  were 
thirteen  at  the  table  when  the  Last  Supper  was  celebrated,  and 
one  of  the  number  betrayed  his  master,  and  then  hung  himself ; 
it  is  looked  upon  as  unlucky  to  sit  down  thirteen  at  table,  the 
consequence  being  that  one  will  die  before  the  year  is  out. 

When  I  see,’^  says  Vourenargues,  “  men  of  genius,  not  daring 
to  sit  down  thirteen  at  table,  there  is  no  error,  ancient  or 
modern,  which  astonishes  me  but  Mr.  Baring-Gould  produces 
a  number  of  instances  of  the  fatality  of  numbers ;  and  if  they 
imply  his  faith,  they  certainly  furnish  thoughtful  people  with 
perplexity.  It  is  very  easy  to  use  the  word  “  coincidence 
but  what  is  coincidence  ?  Perhaps  the  hidden  unsolved  law  of 
number  ;  yet,  because  a  like  circumstance  to  a  modern  incident 
may  be  detected  in  some  far-away  ancient  Hindoo  tradition,  it 
surely  does  not  disprove  its  recurrence.  Nobody  can  walk 
through  the  town  of  Altdorf,  and  doubt  the  existence  of  William 
Tell,  or  the  truth  of  the  tradition  of  the  apple.  Then  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises,  for  which  our  writer  furnishes  illustrations  but  no 
solutions — What  is  a  myth?  What  arc  its  generations  ?  From 
what  law  of  the  human  mind  does  it  originate  ?  It  is,  perhaps, 
easier  to  see  how  it  perpetuates  itself.  To  our  own  country, 
remarkably  curious  and  entertaining,  is  Nof-es  on  the  Folk  Lore  of 
the  Northern  Counties  of  England  and  the  Borders,  By  William 
Henderson,  with  an  appendix  on  Household  Stories  by  S. 
Baring-Gould,  M.A.  (Longmans).  To  this  volume  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould  also  furnishes  some  of  the  most  curious  particulars, 
especially  the  appendix,  in  which  he  has  reduced  stories  to  their 
radicals,  and  run  them  through  a  remarkable  range  of  cycles. 
The  book  itself  reflects  great  credit  on  Mr.  Henderson’s  indus¬ 
try  and  breadth  of  enquiry  :  it  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
volumes  on  the  subject,  referring  to  our  own  national  folk-lore, 
we  have  received  as  yet ;  but  Mr.  Baring-Gould  was  helping 
forward,  in  quite  a  congenial  study,  when  he  threw  in  his 
treasury  of  notes  to  the  stock  of  stories.  For  ourselves,  we 
cannot  but  confess  astonishment  at  the  number  of  queer  tradi¬ 
tions  and  old  world  superstitious  usages  he  has  run  up  against 
ill  the  course  of  his  wanderings ;  but  this  also  is  coincidence ; 
and  a  man’s  taste  and  temperament,  like  a  peculiar  appetite, 
finds  its  own  food.  A  number  of  instances  are  introduced,  as 
the  following : — 

I  have  often  observed  in  the  Weald  of  Sussex  dead  horses  or  calves 
hung  up  by  the  four  legs  to  the  horizontal  branch  of  a  tree.  It  is  a 
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sufficiently  ghastly  sight.  A  magnificent  elm  in  Westraeston,  just 
under  the  Ditchliiig  Beacon,  was  constantly  loaded  with  dead  animals: 
one  spring  I  saw  two  horses  and  three  calves.  I  never  could  ascertain 
the  reason  of  this  strange  custom,  further  than  that  it  was  thought  lucky 
for  the  cattle.  I  have  no  doubt  myself  that  they  were  a  sacrifice  to 
Odin,  hanging  being  the  manner  in  which  offerings  were  made  to  him. 
Odin  himself  on  one  occasion  is  said  to  have  hung  between  heaven  and 
earth.  It  was  customary  for  the  ancient  Germanic  tribes  to  hang  upon 
trees  the  heads  of  the  horses  which  had  been  killed  in  battle,  as  offerings 
to  the  god.  When  Caccina  visited  the  scene  of  Varian’s  overthrow 
(a.i).  15),  he  saw  horses’  heads  hanging  to  the  trees  in  the  neighbour- 
liood  of  the  altars,  where  the  Homan  tribunes  and  centurions  had  been 
slaughlered. 


This  volume  deals  with  the  simpler  household  stories,  which 
many  of  us  suppose  education  has  entirely  routed  and  put  to 
flight ;  until,  upon  enquiry,  we  find  that  in  many  districts  super¬ 
stitions  abound  still,  although  men  and  women  are  ashamed  to 
confess  how  much  they  are  the  subjects  of  them.  We  suppose 
everywhere  there  is  a  tendency  to  connect  the  past  and  present 
external  nature  with  the  history  and  destiny  of  man  ;  but  some 
of  the  myths  of  the  middle  ages  have  a  thrilling  grandeur  of 
conception  about  them,  arising  chiefly,  we  suppose,  from  man’s 
sense  of  his  illimitable  destiny.  Speaking  of  the  ‘‘  Wandering 
Jew,”  Mr.  Baring-Gould  says: — 
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As  a  myth,  its  roots  lie  in  that  great  mystery  of  human  life  which  is 
an  enigma  never  solved,  and  ever  originating  speculation. 

What  was  life  ?  was  it  of  necessity  limited  to  fourscore  years,  or  could 
it  be  extended  indefinitely  ?  were  questions  curious  minds  never  wearied 
of  asking.  And  so  the  mythology  of  the  past  teemed  with  legends  of 
favoured  or  accursed  mortals,  who  had  reached  beyond  the  term  of  days 
set  to  most  men.  Some  had  discovered  the  water  of  life,  the  fountain 
ot  perpetual  youth,  and  were  ever  renewing  their  strength.  Others 
hud  dared  the  power  of  God,  and  w  ere  therefore  sentenced  to  feel  the 
weight  of  Ilis  displeasure,  without  tasting  the  repose  of  death. 

John  the  Divine  slept  at  Ephesus,  untouched  by  corruption,  with  the 
ground  heaving  oyer  his  breast  as  he  breathed,  waiting  the  summons  to 
come  forth  and  witness  against  Antichrist.  The  seven  sleepers  reposed 
in  a  cave,  and  centuries  glided  by  like  a  watch  in  the  night.  The  monk 
ot  llil  lesheim,  doubting  how  with  God  a  thousand  years  could  be  as 
yesterday,  listened  to  the  melody  of  a  bird  in  the  green  wood  during 
three  minutes,  and  lound  that  in  three  minutes  three  hundred  years  had 
1  own.  Joseph  ot  Arimathma,  in  the  blessed  city-  of  Sarras,  draws  per¬ 
petual  life  from  the  Saint  Graal;  Timlin  sleeps  and  si" 
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spell-bound  of  Vivien.  Charlemagne  and  Ba^barossa  wait,  crowned  and  * 
arme  ,  in  the  heart  ot  the  mountain,  till  the  time  comes  for  the  release 
0  at  ler  and  trom  despotism.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  curse  of  a 
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flealhless  life  lias  passed  on  the  Wild  Huntsman,  because  he  desired  to 
chaso  the  red-deer  for  evermore ;  on  the  Captain  of  the  Phantom  Ship, 
because  he  vowed  he  would  double  the  Cape  whether  God  willed  it  or 
not;  on  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  because  he  gathered  sticks  during  the 
Sabbath  rest ;  on  the  dancers  of  Kolbeck,  because  they  desired  to  spend 
eternity  in  their  mad  gambols. 

If  the  legend  of  the  **  Wandering  Jew*'  be  the  most  thrilling 
and  sublime,  that  of  “  Tanhaiiser  is  the  most  enchanting  and 
beautiful ;  universally  as  it  is  known,  we  shall  quote  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould’s  beautiful  version  of  it.  It  seems  the  radical  of  that 
long  range  of  stories,  of  which  we  have  popular  versions  in 
Washington  Irving’s  “  Rip  Van  Winkle,”  and  Browning’s 
‘‘  Pied  Piper  of  llamelin,”  in  the  almost  as  well-known 
adventures  of  Thomas  of  Ercildonne.”  A  world  underground  ; 
a  spirit  caught  aw^ay,  and  living  on  a  preternatural  life,  while 
all  its  old  worlds  transpire  and  change.  The  quotation  is 
lengthy,  but  it  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  the  interesting 
way  in  vvhich  Mr.  Baring-Qould  recites  his  myths  : — 

And  now  for  the  story  of  Tanhiiuser. 

A  French  knight  was  riding  over  the  beauteous  meadows  in  the 
Ilorsel  vale  on  his  way  to  Wartburg,  where  the  Landgrave  Hermann 
was  holding  a  gathering  of  minstrels,  who  were  to  contend  in  song  for 
a  j)rize. 

Tanhiiuser  was  a  famous  minnesinger,  and  all  his  lays  were  of  love 
and  of  women,  for  his  heart  was  full  of  passion,  and  that  not  of  the 
purest  and  noblest  description. 

It  was  towards  dusk  that  he  passed  the  cliff  in  which  is  the  Horeelloch, 
and  as  he  rode  by,  he  saw  a  white  glimmering  figure  of  matchless  beauty 
standing  before  him,  and  beckoning  him  to  her.  He  knew  her  at  once, 
by  her  attributes  and  by  her  superhuman  perfection,  to  be  none  other 
than  Venus.  As  she  spake  to  him,  the  sweetest  strains  of  music  floated 
in  the  air,  a  soft  roseate  light  glowed  around  her,  and  nymphs  of  ex¬ 
quisite  loveliness  scattered  roses  at  her  feet.  A  thrill  of  passion  ran 
through  the  veins  of  the  minnesinger;  and,  leaving  his  horse,  ho 
followed  the  apparition.  It  led  him  up  the  mountain  to  the  cave,  and 
as  it  went  fl.owers  bloomed  upon  the  soil,  and  a  radiant  track  was  left 
for  Tanhiiuser  to  follow.  Ho  entered  the  cavern,  and  descended  to  the 
palace  of  Venus  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain. 

Seven  years  of  revelry  and  debauch  w’cre  passed,  and  the  minstrel’s 
heart  began  to  feel  a  strange  void.  The  beauty,  the  magnificence,  the 
variety  of  the  scenes  in  the  pagan  goddess’s  home,  and  all  its  lieuthenish 
pleasures,  palled  upon  him,  and  ho  yearned  for  the  pure  fresh  breezes 
of  earth,  one  look  up  at  tiie  dark  night  sky  spangled  uith  stars,  one 
glimpse  of  simple  mountain-flowers,  one  tinkle  of  sheep-bells.  At  the 
same  time  his  conscience  began  to  reproach  him,  and  ho  longed  to  make 
his  peace  wdth  God.  In  vain  did  he  entreat  Venus  to  permit  him  to 
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depart,  and  it  was  only  when  in  the  bitterness  of  his  grief  he  called 
upon  the  ^'irgin-^^othe^,  that  a  rift  in  the  mountain-side  appeared  to 
him,  and  he  stood  again  above  ground. 

How  sweet  was  the  morning  air,  balmy  with  the  scent  of  hay,  as  it 
rolled  up  the  mountain  to  him  and  fanned  his  haggard  cheek  !  How 
delightful  to  him  w’as  the  cushion  of  moss  and  scanty  grass  after  the 
downy  couches  of  the  palace  of  revelry  below !  lie  plucked  the  little 
heather-bells  and  held  them  before  him ;  the  tears  rolled  from  his  eyes, 
and  moistened  his  thin  and  wasted  hands.  He  looked  up  at  the  soft 
blue  sky  and  the  newly-risen  sun,  and  his  heart  overflowed.  What 
w'ere  the  golden,  jew’el-incrusted,  lamp-lit  vaults  beneath  to  that  pure 
dome  of  God’s  building  ! 

The  chime  of  a  village  church  struck  sweetly  on  his  ear,  satiated 
with  Bacchanalian  songs;  and  he  hurried  down  the  mountain  to  the 
church  which  called  him.  There  he  made  his  confession,  but  the 
priest,  horror-struck  at  his  recital,  dared  not  give  him  absolution,  but 
passed  him  on  to  another.  And  so  he  went  from  one  to  another,  till  at 
last  he  was  referred  to  the  Pope  himself.  To  the  Pope  he  w'ent.  Urban 
IV.  then  occupied  the  chair  of  S.  Peter.  To  him  Tanhiluser  related 
the  sickening  story  of  his  guilt,  and  prayed  for  absolution.  Urbau  was 
a  hard  and  stern  man,  and  shocked  at  the  immensity  of  the  sin,  he 
thrust  the  penitent  indignantly  from  him,  exclaiming,  “Guilt  such  as 
thine  can  never,  never  be  remitted.  Sooner  shall  this  staff  in  my  hand 
grow  green  and  blossom,  than  that  God  should  pardon  thee!” 

Then  Tanhiluser,  full  of  despair,  and  with  his  soul  darkened,  went 
aw’ay,  and  returned  to  the  only  asylum  open  to  him,  the  Veiiusberg. 
But  lo !  three  days  after  he  had  gone.  Urban  discovered  that  his  pastoral 
staff  had  put  forth  buds,  and  had  burst  into  flower.  Then  he  seut  mes¬ 
sengers  after  Tanhauser,  and  they  reached  the  Horsel  vale  to  hear  that 
a  wayworn  man,  wdth  liaggard  brow  and  bowed  head,  had  just  entered 
the  Hbrselloch.  Since  then  Tanhiiuscr  has  not  been  seen. 

Such  is  the  sad  yet  beautiful  story  of  Tanhiluser.  It  is  a  very  ancient 
myth  Christianized,  a  wide-spread  tradition  localized.  Originally 
heathen,  it  has  been  transformed,  and  has  acquired  new  beauty  by  an 
infusion  ot  Christianity.  Scattered  over  Europe,  it  exists  in  various 
forms,  but  in  none  so  graceful  as  that  attached  to  the  llbrselberg. 
1  here  are,  however,  other  Venusbergs  in  Germany:  as,  for  instance, in 
Swabia,  near  W  aldsee ;  another  near  Uf hausen,  at  no  great  distance 
from  Irieburg  (the  same  story  is  told  of  this  Venusberg  as  of  the 
llorselberg) ;  in  baxony  there  is  a  Venusberg  not  far  from  Wolkenstcio. 
1  iiracelsus  speaks  ot  a  Venusberg  in  Italy^,  referring  to  that  in  which 
-Eneas  Sylvius  (Kp.  16)  says  Venus  or  a  Sibyl  resides,  occupying  a 
cavern,  and  assuming  once  a  week  the  form  of  a  serpent.  Geiler  v. 
Key  sei.-perg,  a  quaint  old  preacher  ot  the  fifteenth  century,  speaks  of 
the  witches  assembling  on  the  Venusberg. 

^ 

^  niay  have  been  the  signihcance  of  the  primeval  story -radical  it 

18  impossible  for  us  now  to  ascertain ;  but  the  legend,  as  it  shaped  itscH 


in  the  Ages,  is  certainly  indicative  of  the  struggle  between  the 

new  and  the  old  faith. 

We  sec  thinly  veiled  in  Tanhlluser,  the  story  of  a  man,  Christian  in 
name,  but  heathen  at  heart,  allured  by  the  attractions  of  paganism, 
which  seems  to  satisfy  his  poetic  instincts,  and  which  gives  full  rein  to 
liis  j)assions.  Ihit  these  excesses  pall  on  him  after  a  while,  and  the 
religion  of  sensuality  leaves  a  great  void  in  his  breast. 

He  turns  to  Christianity,  and  at  first  it  seems  to  promise  all  that  he 
requires.  Hut  alas !  he  is  repelled  by  its  ministers.  On  all  sides  he  is 
met  by  practice  wddely  at  variance  with  profession,  Pri<le,  worldliness, 
want  of  sympathy  exist  among  those  who  should  be  the  foremost  to 
guide,  sustain,  and  receive  him.  All  the  warm  springs  wdiich  gushed 
up  in  his  broken  heart  are  choked,  liis  softened  spirit  is  hardened  again, 
and  he  returns  in  despair  to  bury  his  sorrows,  and  drown  his  anxieties, 
in  the  debauchery  of  his  former  creed. 

A  sad  picture,  but  doubtless  one  very  true. 

In  conedusion,  wc  shall  bo  thankful  to  Mr.  Baring-Gould  if 
he  turn  over  and  correlate  other  stories.  In  some  of  these  lie 
has  so  concisely  dealt  with,  we  wonder  that  he  did  not  touch 
on  some  traditions  lying  by  their  side,  such  as  “The  Great 
Country  of  the  River  of  Sabbatjou.  Rut  the  Jews  and  Talmud 
treatises  would  furnish  a  world  of  curious  matter  he  seems  not 
have  touched  yet ;  and  with  us,  “  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,’’  a 
myth  whose  radical  and  cycles  have  not  been,  wo  believe,  hitlierto 
very  clearly  traced.  Of  course,  Gibbon  goes  for  nothing  in 
that  elucidation. 

A  DELIGHTFUL,  and  yet  gorgeous  drawing-room  volume  is, 
'Touches  of  Nature,  By  T'uiiueid  Artists  and  Authors. 
(Alexander  Strahan.) — A^ery  sweet,  for  the  most  part,  very  ex- 
})ressive,  wood  engravings ;  passages  of  letter-press,  admirably 
short,  yet  not  less  beautiful  and  complete  than  ])itliy,  in  wliich 
the  reader  will  find  himself  in  company  with  some  of  the  best 
writers,  listening  to  some  of  their  best  words  in  poetry  and  in 
prose.  George  MacDonald,  Jean  Ingelow,  Christina  Rosette, 
Dora  Grcenwcll,  Jeremiah  Gottliclf,  the  Countess  de  Gaspariii, 
and  a  number  of  equal  eminence  beyond  our  power  to  enumerate. 
The  volume  has  the  outer  charm  of  exceeding  attractiveness,  and 
the  inner,  of  delightful  readableness,  in  which  the  imagination 
is  struck  and  the  attention  never  overstrained ;  which  are,  we 
siqipose,  the  great  essentials  of  a  volume  for  the  drawing-room 
table. 

A  PILE  of  really  good  books  for  the  young  folks.  A  beautiful 
story,  with  no  great  variety  in  the  incident,  and  presenting 
no  very  extraordinary  pictures  to  the  imagination,  but  told  with 
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<’'rcQt  pfltLos,  is  Christ w  JRccifrru  s  Troubles.  (Religious  Tract 
Society.)— It  is  an  American  story,  but  told  by  somebody  who 
has  not  lost  the  cliarm  of  the  Scotch  dialect ;  it  is  published 
simultaneously  in  Kngland  and  America,  and  we  cannot  doubt 
will  find  favour  in  both  countries  ;  it  has  not  those  great  needs 
for  some  young  story-readers,  wildness  and  adventure  j  it  is  a 
story  of  household  life,  homely  sorrows,  how  a  young  mind 
was  brought  to  its  Saviour,  and  the  natural  difficulties  which 
gathered  round  it,  makiii"  its  course  not  easy,  and  yet  helping 
it  to  win  its  crown  ;  but  it  is  in  no  respect  an  ordinary  book. 


IF  we  put  Christie  Bedfcrn  into  the  hands  of  an  earnest-hearted 
young  girl,  we  would  put  The  Chronicles  of  an  Old  Manor 
Jfouse.  In  Three  Paris.  By  George  E.  Sargent.  (Religious 
Tract  Society) — into  tlie  hands  of  an  earnest-hearted  lad.  The 
Old  ^lanor  House,  with  its  manifold  family  adventures,  stands 
out  to  us  stereoscoped  from  the  times  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and 
(Jueen  Mary — the  days  of  the  ^Martyrs;  although  the  third  part 
carries  us  on  thirty  years  afterwards  to  the  time  of  the  triumph 
of  truth,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  The  story  is 
told  with  a  great  deal  of  vigour.  The  author  carries  his  heroes 
through  considerable  adventures  and  scenes,  in  which  the  life 
of  the  times  seems  to  be  well  preserved  and  fairly  realised. 
And,  to  the  same  order  of  books,  historical  incident  in  the  life 
of  the  church,  vested  in  pleasing  fiction,  and  made  perceptible, 
readable  and  loveable,  is  The  Darh  Year  of  Dundee.  A  Tale  of 
the  Scott  uh  Be  format  ion.  (T.  Nelson  and  Sons.) — Tt  is,  as  the 
title  imjdies,  a  Scotch  story,  of  the  times  of  the  first  Reformation 
in  Scotland — Dundee  in  1541.  Scotch  scenes  and  character 
seem  to  be  preserved  with  pleasing  distinctness ;  and  the  story 
itself,  we  are  persuaded,  cannot  be  read  without  pleasure ;  it 
has  excitement  and  tenderness,  and  the  pleasant  Scotch  language 
is  rendered  with  pathos  and  humour,  so  as  only  a  Scotchman 
could  render  it.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  story  and  book. 


rpiIE  author  of  The  Gagicorthys  is  rather  careless  of  her  reputa¬ 
tion  ;  that  book  exhibited  great  freshness  and  power,  genius 
and  usefulness  in  singularly  happy  combination.  Faith  Gartnexfs 
Girlhood  was  understood  to  be  an  earlier  production  of  her  pen. 
Of  A  Summer  in  Leslie  Goldthwaite's  Life.  By  the  A  uthor  of  Faith 
Gartnefs  Girlhood,  S;c.  (Sampson  Low  and  Son) — The  chief 
rnnark  we  have  to  make  is,  that  it  is  not  written  as  the  author 
ol  Ihe  Oaywurthys  can  write.  Of  course  there  are  sharp  touches 
oi  character  ;  bright  little  tinted  domestic  pictures,  touches  of 
lural  colouring ;  and  it  is  a  book  which  may  confidently  be  put 
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into  the  haiuls  of  young  folks,  as  oven  in  some  polids  delight  fully 
written,  and  full  of  pure  teaching;  only  it  is  not  the  book  the 
author  of  The  Gay  worthy  s  could  write.  AVe  ask  from  that  author 
the  devotion  of  her  powers  to  ti  work  with  a  great  purpose  ;  the 
work  done  by  the  Summer  in  Leslie  Goldthwaife' s  Life  may  be 
done  by  many,  but  the  writer  has  powers  and  facilities  of  genius 
which  can  be  commanded  but  by  few. 

4  L.  0.  A  batch  of  books  is  before  us  from  this  pro- 
lific  and  most  useful  pen.  To  describe  one  of  A.  Ij.  0.  E.’s 
books  is  very  much  to  describe  them  all.  We  do  not  mean  that 
they  have  not  variety,  distinction  of  incident,  and  real  frcencss 
of  spirit ;  but  they  are  all  pervaded  by  one  mind  and  intention. 
A.  L.  0.  E.  writes  for  the  young,  writes  to  interest  in  the  trutlis 
of  religion,  and  to  excite  young  minds  to  a  religious  life.  There 
ought  not  to  be  a  Sunday  school  library  in  the  country,  of  any 
denomination  interested  in  preserving  the  truth  and  the  atone¬ 
ment  as  set  forth  in  the  Saviour,  in  which  these  volumes  might 
not  be  found.  They  are  eminently  good  ;  the  words  are  clear; 
the  pictures  homely  ;  the  author  is  fond  of  taking  some  ancient 
Bible  incident,  and  running  it  along  by  some  modern  analogue 
and  illustration.  Thus,  The  Triumph  over  Midian.  By  A.  L.  O.  E. 
(T.  Nelson  and  Sons.) — the  old  story  of  those  who  out  of  w^eak- 
ness  were  made  strong,  and  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  derives  from 
this  pen,  if  not  new,  yet  fresh  tints  of  meaning.  The  Sunday 
Chaplet  of  Stories,  By  A.  L.  0.  E,  (T.  Nelson  and  Sons),  and 
the  Holiday  Chaplet  of  Stories.  By  A.  Ij.  0.  E.  (T.  Nelson  and 
Sons) — are  told  in  a  different,  less  elaborate,  more  simple  and 
broken  manner  ;  but  they  arc  not  less  than  really,  as  they  arc 
simply  beautiful.  They  may  be  read  aloud  to  the  little  circle 
by  the  fireside,  or  the  young  one  may  carry  the  story  away,  and 
spell  out  the  meaning  by  himself — or  the  Sunday-school  teacher 
may  find  in  each  piece  a  capital  text  for  a  Sunday  afternoon^s 
address — and  for  ourselves,  w'e  have  not  turned  over  the  pages 
of  incident  without  feeling  that  many  old  truths  arc  very  prettily 
put.  With  these,  as  belonging  to  the  same  department,  w'c  may 
mention  The  Children's  Th'easury.  New  Stories.  By  A.  Ij.  O.E. 
(T.  Nelson  and  Sons) — and  with  the  same  hearty  commenda¬ 
tion.  Also,  Zaida's  Nursery  Note-hook.  For  the  use  of  Mothers. 
By  A.  L.  0.  E.  (T.  Nelson  and  Sons) — To  those  readers  who 
are  fond  of  selections  of  the  best  words  of  the  greatest  authors — 
and  such  volumes  are  light  and  truth  })acked  up  in  small  com¬ 
pass,  and  in  a  variety  of  settings  for  travellers’  portmanteaus,  and 
pedestrians’  pockets — such  volumes  as  The  Treasure  Book  of 
Bevotional  Beading.  Edited  hy  Benjamin  Onne^  M.A.  (Strahan) 
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—and  Words  Old  and  New,  or  Gems  from  the  Christian  A  uthorship 
of  all  A(jcs,  Selected  by  lloratius  Bonar,  JD.I),  (Nisbct  and  Co.) 
Mr.  Orine^s  gives,  perhaps,  the  larger  circle  of  selections ;  Dr. 
llonar’s,  the  closest  adherence  to  a  purposed  distinctness  ol 
evangelical  sentiment.  ^J'hcy  are  both  beautiful  volumes,  charac- 
terised  bv  judiciousness  of  selection  ;  and  he  who  possesses  the 
one,  will* not  find  that  he  has  a  book  too  many,  should  he  be 
presented  with  the  other. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  book  is  Animal  Sagacity.  Edited  by  Mrs. 

S.  C.  Hall.  (S.  W.  Partridge.)  It  has  a  copious  amplitude 
of  illustration,  and  its  illustrations  are  very  good.  A  volume  of 
well-selected  anecdote,  which,  while  it  pleases  the  young  people, 
will  move  them  to  respect  as  well  as  wonder  at  the  marvellous 
wisdom  shining  through  the  instincts  of  the  lower  orders  of 
animal  creation. 

I^^LIUU  BURRITT  comes  before  us  once  more  in  The  Mission 
of  Great  Sufferings.  By  Elihii  Burritt.  (Sampson  Low  & 
Sons.)  A  wise  little  Look,  but  not  wdth  the  delightful  beauty 
of  the  two  volumes  of  his  pedestrian  excursions.  Suffering  is 
alwavs  a  mvsterv;  and  wc  do  not  know  that,  when  a  nation  is 
plunged  in  mourning,  the  mystery  is  greater  to  the  thoughtful 
mind  than  when  darkness  and  grief  pervade  a  household.  There 
is  no  doubt  a  Divine  law  pervading  the  larger  and  the  lesser  area 
of  sorrow.  We  wish  our  excellent  writer  had  travelled  a  little 
further;  and  still  more,  attempted  a  sort  of  north-west  passage 
through  these  Arctic  regions  and  seas ;  for  we  cannot  but  feel  how 
large  a  mass  of  suffering  is  preventable,  and  how  man  reflects 
on  God  the  consequences  of  his  own  guilty  selfishness  and  pro¬ 
crastination.  Sutierings  have  no  doubt  a  wondrously  recupera¬ 
tive  power;  and  usual! v,  when  they  appear  on  a  great  scale, 
the  y  seem  to  be  themselves  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  a 
commanding  appeal  for  the  reparation  of  great  w’rongs.  We 
could  wish  that  Lliliu  Burritt  had  travelled  in  a  larger  circle 
for  his  illustrations.  As  an  American,  it  was  most  natural  that 
he  should  be  proloundly  aflected  by  the  recent  crisis  through 
which  his  country  has  passed.  Mr.  Burritt,  it  is  known,  writes 
with  great  eloquence ;  in  this  book  his  eloquence  is  more 
rhetorical  than  in  those  which  have  recently  come  before  us ; 
but  a  favoui'able  illustration  of  the  style  and  intention  of  the 
paper  may  be  given  in  the  following  extract 

^  The  community  of  great  sufferings,  the  attraction  of  great  suffer- 
lugs,  the  influence  oi  great  sutierings,  the  moral  productions  of  great 
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sufTcriii^s : — ill  these  forces  and  conditions  were  included  in  the 
Saviour’s  being  made  perfect  for  Ilis  mission  by  llis  sublime  Passion 
on  the  cross.  If  I  be  lifted  up,  I  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.”  Hero 
are  both  the  community  and  attraction  of  sulfering.  The  community, 
who  can  measure  it?  Not  the  angel  John  saw  Hying  through  tho 
iniilst  of  heaven  with  a  reed  in  his  hand.  Not  with  that  reed,  for  it 
were  too  short.  Not  with  a  shorter  measure  than  the  diameter  of  tho 
whole  wmrld-strcwn  creation.  The  attraction: — “  If  I  be  lifted  up,  I 
will  draw  all  men  unto  me.’^  How  they  resisted !  How  great  pagan 
nations  linked  their  bucklers,  locked  their  arms,  and  pulled  backward 
with  all  the  blind  forces  of  their  boasted  civilization  !  What  heaving, 
riving,  and  writhing  in  the  world’s  moral  structures,  when  its  old  reli- 
ligions  were  torn  up  by  the  roots  of  their  superstition,  by  the  attraction 
of  that  tree  on  which  lie  was  lifted  up  !  How  that  attraction  reaches 
outward,  further  and  further  from  year  to  year,  until  it  touches  already 
nearly  every  point  in  the  circumference  of  humanity  !  What  is  tho 
power  ?  It  is  Immanuel — God  with  us.  It  is  more  ;  it  is  Immanuelowf'^ 
—  God  with  us  suffering :  Immanuel  in  the  deepest  experience  of 
human  pain  and  sorrow.  In  this  is  the  hiding  of  that  power  that  re¬ 
generates  men,  transforms  .nations,  and  draws  unto  Himself  for  shaping 
the  principalities  and  powers  of  the  world  we  inhabit.  Whatever  Paul 
beheld,  wdien,  caught  up  to  tlie  third  heaven,  ho  saw  and  heard  things 
unutterable  to  his  lips,  his  thought  climbed  to  no  loftier  height  of  mys¬ 
tery  or  might  than  this  divine  community  of  human  experience, — (Jod 
with  us  sulfering.  To  be  ‘‘  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmi¬ 
ties,”  and  to  be  touched  with  it  on  the  great  wiiite  throne  of  His 
glory ;  to  retain  the  sense  and  sensibilities  of  our  humanity  as  freshly 
at  the  end  of  all  earth’s  ages  as  when  He  went  up  to  llis  Father  with 
the  nail-prints  but  a  few  days  old  in  His  hands  ;  to  })ermeato  the  wdiolo 
Divine  (iodhead  with  the  veins  and  pulses  of  the  everlasting  sentiment 
of  our  human  nature,  so  that  the  ([uivering  heart-strings  of  our  secret 
and  lowly  sorrows,  of  our  human  suH'erings  may  touch  a  fellow-feeling 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Hternal  Father  as  well  as  Son ;  that  our  weari¬ 
nesses  and  weaknesses,  the  pining  sicknesses  of  our  grief-blinded  hopes 
and  faiths  may  reach  and  stir  the  sympathy  of  llis  heart  through  alt 
the  intervening  hosts  of  bright  angels  who  never  wept;  that  the  wry 
tc'ars  we  drop  at  the  graves  of  our  loved  ones  may,  as  it  were,  bedew 
His  throne  and  mirror  their  sacred  moisture  in  the  brightness  of  llis 
countenance  ;  this  is  the  mightiest  mystery  in  tho  great  arcana  o4'  His 
being  and  attributes.  Neither  Paul,  in  the  rev(‘lations  and  raptures  of 
that  vision  ho  saw  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  nor  (iabriel,  nor 
higher  angel  if  there  be,  ever  caught,  ftt  his  loftiest  soaring,  tlie  glimpse 
of  a  greater  wonder  than  this. 

“  Who  never  w’ept.”  What  right  have  you  to  say  that  of  tho 
angels.^  None;  I  own  it;  none  in  revela’ion,  none  in  reason,  none  in 
anything  except  a  sj)ontaneous  and  universal  idea.  On  the  strength 
of  that  idea  alone,  I  know  one  should  say  or  believ(‘  with  difHdenco 
that  there  is  a  being  in  Heaven,  “  lessening  down  from  Infinite  Per¬ 
fection,”  wdio  has  been  left  outside  the  great  and  holy  community  of 
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this  sentiment  of  humanity  by  the  original  or  subsequent  conditions  of 
his  existence. 

IN  addition  to  the  serials  to  which  wo  gave  words  of  warm 
commendation  last  month,  we  must  not  tail,  at  a  time  when 
heads  of  families  are  revising  their  periodicals,  to  mention  some 
which  are  still  lying  on  our  table.  Amongst  the  most  unex¬ 
ceptionable  for  Sabbath  family  reading,  is  The  Family  Treasury 
of  Sunday  Eeadhiy,  edited  by  the  Ilev.  Andrew  Cameron  (Nelson 
and  Sons)  ;  beautifully  illustrated.  In  this  volume  we  have 
“  The  Draytons  and  the  Davenants,’’  and  ‘‘  The  Dark  Year  of 
Dundee,’^  among  its  stories;  and  papers,  in  series,  from  the  pens 
of  the  Rev.  William  Arnott  and  the  Rev.  Professor  Porter, 
and  many  other  equally  interesting  names.  There  is  a  rich 
variety  of  interest  in  the  biographic  sketches,  in  the  poetry,  in 
the  descriptive  sketches  of  the  Holy  Land,  in  the  serious  but  not 
less  interesting  tales.  We  commend  it  'warmly  to  all  Christian 
households — and  wdth  it,  equally  deserving  of  aifectionatc 
greeting,  Bie  Christian  Treasury  (Johnstone  and  Ilunter).  It 
is  a  variety  of  the  same  order  as  the  last ;  it  is  pervaded  by 
faithfulness  to  evangelical  truth ;  and  it  will,  by  its  various 
pages,  assist  those  whose  Sabbaths  are  confined,  either  in  whole 
or  part,  to  the  sick  room,  to  the  farm-house  ingle,  or  to  the  lone 
city  lodging,  to  ‘‘  call  the  Sabbath  a  delight.’^  Of  children’s 
periodicals,  among  the  most  profusely  illustrated,  and  illustra¬ 
tions  as  pretty,  and  beautiful,  and  profuse,  with  letter-press  to 
match,  we  may  mention  The  Children'* s  Paper  (T.  Nelson  and 
Sons),  and  The  Childreyis  Prize,  edited  by  J.  Erskine  Clarke, 
M.A.  (William  Macintosh) ;  and  with  these  The  Child's  Compa¬ 
nion  and  Juvenile  Instruetor  (Religious  Tract  Society).  It  is 
needless  to  vary  our  vrords  of  praise,  they  are  all  beautiful, 
all  good. 
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A  LETTKR,  c^c. 


Sin, 

It  lias  soinetiiiios  been  questioned  whether  or 
no,  on  the  whole,  our  so-called  reli^dous  periodicals  do 
more  ^mod  or  harm  to  the  cause  they  are  intended  to 
promote.  1^’ew,  I  suppose,  will  dispute  that  they  must 
be  injurious  rather  than  beiudicial  whenever  they  be¬ 
come  remarkable  by  the  absence  of  such  essentially 
(•liristian  characteristics  as  justice,  candour,  and  truth. 
Yet  this  is  the  present  condition  of  the  ‘‘  l^lclectic 
lleview.'’ 

The  particular  article*  which  has  called  forth  this 
letter  is,  in  every  way,  a  siiif^ular  one.  I  scarcely 
know  Avhat  terms  to  use  in  charaeteriziiifif  its  asser¬ 
tions.  AVere  I  to  speak  of  them  merely  as  inisre- 
liresentations,  the  real  character  of  the  passa^^es  to  which 
1  am  about  to  refer  would  not  be  fairly  exjiressed,  for 
they  are  iinirh  more  than  this.  If  I  call  tluan  false- 

t. 

hoods  I  use  a  v;ord  which  is,  I  know,  justly  regarded  as 
oftensive.  I  am,  however,  com})elledto  do  so.  ]>y  no 
etlier  name  is  it  possible  rightly  to  designate  state¬ 
ments  which  arc  (I  say  it  without  attributing  any 
evil  motive),  both  in  letter  and  in  spirit,  utterhf  and 
(ihsolatrhf  ujtiriie, 

I  cannot  render  these  misstatements  more  obvious 
than  by  placing  together  in  each  case,  as  I  now  proceed 
to  do,  the  Fals(‘hood  and  the  Fact, — your  random  asser¬ 
tion,  and  the  voice  of  the  book  itself. 

*  “A  Plea  for  the  Disoi'^anization  of  Cliri.stiaiiitv.”  Art.  vii.  Nov. 
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Tlio  raiidoiii  assertion  : — 

“The  writer  would  have  all  cliiirclics  broken  up,  dissolved  and  scat¬ 
tered,  and  intlit'idtxili'iHi  solittirii  and  alone  exercise  its  inlluence.  — 
(/;.  p.  m.) 

1'he  voice  of  tlie  I)Ook  : — 

“It  is  every  wav  most  undesi ruble  to  become  isolated,  and  by 
anv  step,  liowevevt'i*  conscii*ntiouslv  it  may  be  taken,  to  disable 
ourselves  from  acting  with  bodies  of  Christian  men,  whom  we  cannot 
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but  love.” — [(h  C.,  p. 

“  True  C’hristian  communion  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  wants  of 
the  human  spirit.  AVe  all  need  to  be  refreshed  and  enriched  by 
<^,thers — to  be  <|uickened  by  something  that  is  not  within  ourselves. 
Heart  must  act  on  heart,  and  life  on  life.  The  reJifilons  jmor  espe¬ 
cially  need  spiritual  sympathy  to  make  up  for  the  w’ant  of  that  ordi¬ 
nary  intercourse  with  educated  Christians  which  is  hindered  by  tlu‘ 
artificial  distinctions  t)f  civili/ed  life.  In  a  true  Church-life  alone 
can  this  be  had  ;  for,  as  it  has  been  truly  observed,  “  the  Christian 
belongs  to  a  kingdom  in  which  there  is  nothing  unrelated.  There  no 
man  liveth  and  no  man  dieth  to  himself." — ( (K  C.,  p.  100.) 

“  Surely  we  have  our  model,  if  anywhere,  in  tlie  Primitive  Church 
— establislu'd,  as  it  was,  by  inspired  men,  and  declared  to  be  ‘  the 
body  of  ('hrist,’  the  ‘  communion  of  saints,’  the  ‘  light  of  the 
world,’  the  witness-bearing  society,  distinguished  chietly  by  its 
meekiu‘ss  and  jiatience,  its  purity  and  brotlundy  love.  Here  wo  come, 
I  imagine,  as  near  to  the  beau  ideal  of  the  Church  in  all  ages  as  we 
are  likely  to  do,  and  have  little  more  to  learn  as  to  its  teaching  and 
government  than  is  presented  tons  in  Scripture." — bO.  C.,  p.  110.) 

“  National  as  w’oll  as  voluntary  churches  have  each  achieved  the 
ends  for  which  they  w’cre  adapted  ;  every  sect  and  party  without 
exception  has,  in  its  degree,  helped  to  elevate  public  opinion,  to  ini- 
]>rove  the  condition  of  humauitv,  to  dignify  life,  to  repress  crime, 
and  to  promote  virtue." — ( (  K  ( p.  10.) 

In  addition  to  tlio  forogroiii^^  entire  chapter  (viii.) 
is  devoted  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Church.” 

t 

'1  lie  random  assertion  : — 

“  It  (Organized  Cbristianity)  is  a  plea  for  reducing  Church  life, 
not  only  to  the  merest  minimum  of  communion,  but  a  communion 
in  which  all  the  members  shall  Irnou'  caeh  other  indii'idn(dihf, 
and  find  that  indi\iduality  shaped  exactly  to  the  saine  narrow  vattern 
of  idea  and  experience." — {E.  11.,  p.  18<).) 
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'Die  voice  of  the  hook  : — 


“  To  attempt  to  base  (Commniiioii)  on  common  opinions  is 
al)sui\l  ;  to  rej^ard  it  as  consisting  in  the  recital  of  experiences,  or 
as  developing  itself  under  regulations  of  a  more  or  less  impiisitorial 
kind,  is  to  mistake  altogether  its  true  character.” — {(K  C,  p.  107.) 

“ 'riie  verv  attempt  to  give  evidence  to  otliers  of  spiritual  life 
leads,  almost  of  necessity,  to  a  constraint  ami  self-conscioiisncss 
which  is  anything  hut  wholesome  ;  it  occasions  were  it 

only  from  the  fact  th:it  a  candidate  for  admission  almost  always 
imagines  that  a  certain  standard  of  feeling  must  he  maintained 
whether  natural  or  not;  tlnit  wherever  there  is  stimulus  or  pressure 
there  is  sure  to  h(‘  collapse  ;  and  that  whatever  lays  stress  on  a 
particular  order  of  Ih.ought  and  feeling  ‘  (v/.s7s  (hr  heart  tan  iiiurh 
i(sr/i\'  and  in  so  doing  leads  it  away  from  (dirist. 

“  Nor  is  this  all.  Any  attempt  to  he  spiritual  up  to  o  rrrtnin  ataii' 
ihii'ih  supposed  to  he  atta.ined  hy  a  given  religious  body,  endangers 
sincerity  and  jn'omotes  donht.  Artificial  stimulants  are  in  such  a 
case  almost  always  employed,  and  tin'  result,  I'ven  when  there  is  no 
hvpocri>y,  is  to  produce  a  state  of  mind  under  which  tho  soul 
narrows  and  vAlhers.” — (  iK  pp.  — 1.) 

‘‘  Our  spirit md  life  is  to  he  (piickoncd  and  strengthened  hy  inter¬ 
course  v.ith  those  who  are  hotter  and  stronger  than  ourselves,  while 
v»v  in  turn  are  to  rcinh'r  to  hdlow-Clndstians,  and  especially  to  the 
young  and  inexperienced,  all  that  help,  both  material  and  moral, 
which  is  implied  in  the  apostolic  command,  ‘  Hear  yc  one  another's 
hardens.’ ’’ — ( ().  O.,  p.  lOD.) 

'Die  miulolu  assertion  : — 


“  What  will  our  author  s  sret  he  hut  a  narrow  Idiarasaic  cluster 
of  people,  with  heads  erect  in  spiritual  pride,  atlectiTig  pity,  and 
feeling  real  indiHerencc  to  the  perishing  world  without  tho  little 
sect  or  sects  he  would  create  ?” — (/'A  //.,  p.  lid.) 

'Die  voice  of  ilie  ])Ook  : — 

“  It  is  a  mercy  for  which  we  can  never  he  too  thankful  that  sepa¬ 
rations,  a.'i  such^  can  never  he  more  than  partial,  and  rarely  other 
than  sectarian  ;  that  individualism,  however  valuahle  in  correcting 
poi)ular  opinions,  or  in  laying  hare  cherished  evils,  can  build  no 
temple  to  its  own  glory,  or  sever  Christian  from  Christian  without 
finding  its  punishment  in  its  sin.” — ^(K  p.  llll.j 

“  Perhaps  all  that  can  he  done  at  jursrut  is  to  endeavour  to  ex¬ 
cite  a  wilfliifturss  to  investigate  ;  to  enkindle,  if  it  he  possible,  a 
disposition  t(f  innuirr^  not  for  what  may  he  considered  as  most  expe¬ 
dient,  hut  for  what  is  true  ;  not  for  what  may  ho  regarded  as  most 
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practicable,  but  for  what  GckI  has  sanctioned  ;  to  inquire,  not  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  nraft  here  or  there,  on  the  oM  stock,  some  new 
device  or  other,  but  simply  to  ascertain  what  is  right,  and,  when  this 
is  ascertained,  to  spread  such  conviction  without  rcftTence  m  to 
anvthiiig  bevond  the  propagation  of  true  thought,  since  in  no  otht-r 
wav  hut  bv  the  growth  of  true  thought  can  the  interests  of  godliness 
ever  be  permanently  advanced. 

“  All  luuttj  procedures  in  what  is  called  a  practical  direction  are 
both  unpractical  and  e’.il,  since  they  commonly  proceed  either  from 
impatience  or  self-will.  Not  till  right  ideas  have  made  considerable 
way,  not  till  an  atmosphere  has  been  created  in  which  new  practices 
will  work  healthily,  is  it  either  wise  or  right  to  attempt  their  intro¬ 
duction.  ‘  Few  persons,  however,* — as  has  Leon  well  said  by  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  admirable  essay  ‘  On  the  Functions  of 
Criticism,* — ‘  and  very  few  Eugiishmeu  indeed,  can  understand  or 
appreciate  such  a  course.  The  ciw  of  die  present  day  on  all  Lands 
is  CONSTRUCT.^  TLvv  who  join  in  this  cry  forget  that,  for  constnic- 
tion,  *  two  powers  must  concur — the  pvwer  of  the  man,  and  the 
power  01  the  moment.*  ilc  who  is  destined  In  the  long  run  to  acc  iii- 
piidi  most  in  the  correction  of  the  evils  which  now  oppress  u.s.  is 
the  man  who  is  most  willing  to  wait  for  suitaLlo  materials  heforo  he 
begins  to  build,  or,  if  iieeilful,  to  provide  them  for  others  ;  who  is 
able  to  hold  a  truth  firmly  without  seeking  to  revolutionize  the 
\Yorld  with  it ;  who  is  content  to  handle  it  dUintcrc^U'dhj,  and  v,  itlioiu 
reference  to  any  party  objects  whatever  ;  who  steadily  refuses  to  lend 
liimscdf  to  ulterior  considerations;  whose  aim  is  fist  to  know  the  lest 
that  can  he  kin/vn,  i.nd  then  to  create,  Ly  the  agency  of  this  know¬ 
ledge.  a  current  of  tin-  and  ficsli  ideas  ;  the  man,  above  all,  wh:> 
never  ceases  to  protest  with  ail  his  might  against  whatever  makes  truth 
subsene  interests  not  its  own  ;  wliatever  stiiies  it  with  practical 
considerations  ;  whatever  makes  practical  ends  the  first  thing,  and  true 
thought  the  second  thing.’  If  we  are  honest  in  such  a  course,  we  shall 
neither  be  deterr.d  from  investigation,  nor  turn  away  in  despondency, 
because  the  path  we  Lave  to  pursue  may  be  strewed  with  the  wrecks  or 
wliitoned  by  the  bones  of  previous  explorers.*’ — •  0.  C.,rp.  171 _ 175. ) 

The  raiuloin  assertion  : — 

“  dhe  work  of  evangelization  was  all  done  and  finished  in  the 
days  ot  the  Apostles  ;  so  to  attempt  to  convert  mankind  must  bo 
synonymous  with  persecution.” — (/f.  /f.,  p.  4-10.) 

Ihe  savage  is  to  seek  civilization  ;  the  convict  and  the  thief  are 
to  be  self-transformed  ;  the  child  to  be  self-educated  ;  the  depraved 
self-govomcd.  He  proclaims  the  doctrine  of  *  limitation  as  opj^osed 
to  uni^crsality.  iliis  was  the  mark  of  Judaism — it  is  the  mark  of 


Chriitidiiity  also: — *  We  are  Christians,  you  are  not ;  on  the  eon- 
trar}’,  we  know  you  well ;  you  are  lost  souls— heirs  of  wrath  ;  but 
help  yourselves,  and  God  help  you ;  for  us,  we  have  no  commission 
to  pray  for  you,  to  preach  to  you,  or  to  enlighten  you  ;  out  of  your 
way  we  get ;  you  poor  and  wretched,  sick  and  sore ;  we  belong  to 
the  order  of  the  Levites,  who  beheld,  we  know,  the  distresseil,  and 
“  passed  by  on  the  other  side/'  *  This  is  the  cheerful  doctrine  of 
this  precious  bijou.” — fE.  /v\,  p.  441.) 

The  voice  of  the  book  : — 

*•  The  glad  ti^lings  should  be  declared  in  even*  nation  *  for  a  wit¬ 
ness  '  (Matt.  xxiv.  14).  the  wall  of  partition  between  Jew  anl 
(rentile  being  now  broken  down,  nnl  all  the  world  made  one  n 
Christ.” — ((>.  C.,  p.  8.) 

V»'hatever  obligation  may  rest  upon  any  of  us — minister  or  lay¬ 
man — to  spread  the  glad  tidings  of  redemption, — and  I  should  be 
the  last  to  deny  such  an  obligation. — it  seems  clear  enough  that 
this  particular  comuKithl,  as  given  by  our  Lord,  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  promise  by  which  it  was  accompanied.” — [O.  C.,  p.  0.) 

“  A  believer  will  not  only  accept  the  Gospel,  ho  will  both  live  and 
teach  it,  even  at  a  cost  few*  in  this  generation  seem  dis}x>sod  to  pay, 
— the  cost  of  time  now  devoted  to  business.  No  man  can,  properly 
speaking,  be  a  disciple  of  Christ  who  does  not  leiirn  iu  tuder  that  he 
r.iaff  teach  : — not  perhaps  publicly,  for  few  are  called  to  this  duty, 
but  at  least  iudividuaily  and  socially, —  in  the  family,  in  limited 
circles,  in  private  conversation,  and  this  on  the  gi*ouud  that,  being  a 
Christian,  he  is  ait  ap^mnted  conservutor  at  truth," — ((>.  p.  145.) 

*•  Beliuf  what  we  ought  to  be,  there  will  be  little  danger  of  our 
failing  to  do  what  wo  are  called  upon  to  perform.” — [O,  c’.,  p.  181.) 

We  sliall  be  neither  loss  earnest,  nor,  I  tnist,  less  succossfal  in 
our  endeavour^  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  whether  at  homo 
or  abroad.  Lut  we  shall  proceed  on  somewhat  ditlercnt  principles 
from  those  which  now  largely  animate  us.  Wo  shall  sow  the  good 
seed  more  zealously  than  over,  but  we  shall  bo  less  restless  about 
results.  We  sliall  learn  not  only  when  to  speak,  but  wlien  to  bo 
silent  ;  not  only  when  to  work,  but  when  to  refrain  from  working  ; 
when,  in  short,  to  retire,  that  God  may  more  manifestly  come  upon 
the  scene.” — (  '.,  p.  80.) 

‘‘  An  entire  chapter  (vii.)  is,  in  addition,  devoted  to  ‘the  Preacher 
of  the  Gospel,’  a  duty  always  regarded  as  ever  pressing.” 

The  raiidoin  asseriioii : — 

“  Wretched- — pre-eminently  wretched — is  all  this  naiTow-mindcd- 
ness — this  perpetually  thinking  of  nip  soul — the  sure  sign  of  bad 
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spiritual  health.  The  man  who  is  ever  talking  of  m]!  stomach— 
‘  my  iligestioii,’  his  conversation  is  not  entertaining.  This  is  what 
the  writer  means  hy  the  perfecting  of  the  few — certainly,  it  ^Yill  have 
one  result,  and  it  will  be  to  him  a  gratifying  note  of  praise  ;  ‘  Lord, 
I  have  been  honoured  to  do  very  little  good  in  the  world !  I  have 
had  too  many  whims  and  notions,  and  crochets  in  my  head  for  that ; 
but  I  am  thankful  that  in  these,  my  declining  days,  my  powers  are 
being  used  to  prevent  the  good  that  others  might  do  1  I  am  thankful 
that  I  infected  old  Wright  with  doubt,  and  he  has  taken  off  his 
guinea  from  the  Missionary  Society.  I  stopped  young  Wilson  as  he 
v;as  starting  off  to  persuade  an  unbeliever  to  think  of  Clirist.  I  am 
glad  I  have  quite  put  a  spoke  in  ]\Iary’s  teaching  in  the  Sunday, 
school,  and  I  believe  w’e  shall  hear  no  more  about  Bible  Societies  in 
my  neighbourhood.  Come,  come,  these  things  make  a  man  look  up. 
I  am  not  without  some  intluence  after  all.’  Does  all  this  sound  very 
severe  ?  but  tiiis  is  the  very  intention  of  the  writer^  and  these  arc  the 
things  for  which  he  might  offer  up  his  psalm  of  praise.” 

“  ^lissionary  organizations  lie  dreads  and  despises.  ‘  Hatli  a 
nation  changed  its  gods  ’  at  any  time  after  this  fashion  We  believe 
never.  The  Clospel,  like  civilisation,  is  a  light  which  must  bo  carried 
to  bo  known.  It  is  amusing  to  read  this  dreaming  apology  for  human 
indolence  and  inaction  hiding  itself  beneath  the  subterfuge  that  the 
Christian,  like  the  Israelite,  is  not  to  preach  the  truth  but  to  live  it — 
to  be  an  attractive,  but  notan  aggressive,  missionary.” —  (/f./i.,p.  Ill.) 

“  The  cry  of  the  book  before  us  :  ‘  Let  as  sleep  as  do  others.'  Of 
the  personal  excellence  of  the  author,  although  we  have  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  him,  we  do  not  entertain  a  doubt ;  but  a  more  thorough¬ 
going  piece  of  Antinomian  heresy,  \wc  have  not  for  a  long  time  read 
or  seen.” — (/f.  Ah,  p.  IIG.) 


The  voice  of  the  l)ook  : — 

“  The  individual  believer  who  listens  to  the  voice  of  Christ  must, 
at  whatever  cost,  ‘  look  not  on  his  own  things  only,  but  on  the  things 
of  otliers ;  ’  he  must  do  unto  others  as  he  would  that  they,  if  he 
were  in  their  circumstances,  should  do  unto  him  ;  he  must  put  his 
slmulders  under  another’s  burdens,  and  he  must  bear  (suffer  by) 
the  infirmities  of  the  weak.” — (0.  C.,  p.  105.) 

But  let  them  not  imagine  that  those  who  adopt  other  views,  and 
\Nho  stli^c  latlier  after  the  Christian  perfection  of  the  few  than  the 
general  improvement  of  the  many,  therefore  do  nothing  for  society  at 
lai  go.  Ihis  is  not  the  fact ;  lor  it  is  unquestionable  that  all  the  secondar\f 
injiuences  of  Christianity  depend  for  their  force  much  more  on  the 
intluence  of  indi^idual  example  than  either  on  religious  rites  or 
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public  teaching.  The  performance  of  rites  may  be,  and  frequently 
is,  but  a  cloak  to  hypocrisy.  Teaching,  however  good,  too  generally 
resembles  the  action  of  the  sun  on  desert  plains,  it  fixlls  on  nnpro- 
j)itions  soil.  l»nt  the  iiillnence  of  example,  if  it  acts  at  all,  is  not 
only  ill  itself  quickening  and  life-giving,  it  sii(j(fcsts  the  source  from 
whence  all  that  is  good  proceeds.” — (<>.  C.,  p.  110.) 

Wliat  is  really  meant  by  “  the  perlbetiiig  of  the  few’’ 
eaiinot,  perhaps,  he  better  illustrated  than  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing;  (piotation  frojn  a  letter  written  by  Arcdibishop 
AYhatelv  to  a  young  cdergvman  : — 

“  Do  not  begin,”  lie  says,  “  by  devoting  your  chief  attention  to 
those  who  seem  to  want  reformation  most :  select  the  best  informed 
and  best  disposed — improve  //ic.vc,  and  use  them  as  yonr  instruments 
in  reforming  their  neighbours.  If  yon  had  a  promiscuous  pile  of 
Avood  to  kindle,  where  would  you  apply  your  light,  to  the  green  sticks 
or  to  the  dry  ?  ” — ((lol  Core.,  vol.  i.) 

The  prluriple  laid  dovai  liy  the  Archbishop  is  pre¬ 
cisely  that  on  which  God  governs  the  world  ;  and  the 
noii-rocognilion  of  it  is  one  main  cause  of  the  darkness 
which  so  often  seems  to  rest  on  tJie  dealings  of  Tro- 
videnco  with  mankind. 

Tlic  random  assertion  : — 

“  We  have  remarked  how  easily  the  author  leaps  over  Scripture;, 
or  breaks  it  up  to  serve  his  owm  purposes  of  inteiqiretation  when  it 
stands  in  his  way.  We  could  scarcely  have  expected  that  the  denun¬ 
ciations  against  the  prophets  in  Scripture,  would  be  turned  to  account 
for  the  purpose  of  denouncing  an  order  of  ministers  altogether.” — 
(/f.  A\,  p.  411.) 

Tlic  voice  of  the  book  : — The  false  prophets  are  not 
turned  to  any  such  ticcount.  AVhat  is  really  said  is 
this  : — There  is  nothing  whatever  to  show  that  these 
(the  schools  of  the  prophets)  were  ever  intended  to  be 
models  for  a  New  Testament  ministry.’' 

Ministers  are  nowhere  denounced.  These  are  the 
vrords  of  the  author  : — 

“  I  most  heartily  echo  the  statement  that  neither  clergymen  nor 
Dissenting  ministers  are,  as  a  body,  bv  any  means  chargeable  with 
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unfiiitlifulness.  I  believe  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  preachers 
werCj  as  a  mlcj  more  earnest^  more  ^Ie^otedJ  oi  bettei  Qualified  foi 
their  work  than  they  are  now. 

It  may  ho,  as  has  been  siij^gested,  that  the  minister  often  ^  wants 
faith  ’  in  the  possibility  of  elevating  the  character  of  his  people. 
It  may  be  that,  ‘  when  face  to  face  with  hundreds  of  souls  whose 
failures  and  weaknesses  and  dangers  appeal  to  him  for  help,’  he 
sometimes  fails,  in  the  brief  period  that  is  allotted  to  him,  ‘  to  bring 
out  the  meaning  of  the  Divine  word ;  ’  to  ‘  carry  it  homo  as  spirit 
and  life  ’  to  the  consciences  of  his  hearers  ;  to  ‘  show  a  due  regard 
to  the  range  and  comparative  \vortli  of  motives ;  ’  to  ‘  guide  the 
formation  and  growth  of  Christian  character  ;  to  ‘  treat  'with  sufli- 
cient  frequency  and  fulness  and  explicitness  of  the  moral  dispositions 
and  habits,’  or  to  give  adequate  directions  for  the  use  of  recognized 
means  of  spiritual  ‘  improvement.’  -  But  all  this  is  merely  to  say 
that  he  cannot  perform  impossibilities, — that  it  is  folly  to  ask  for 
services  which  no  human  being,  under  the  circumstances,  can 
render.” — (O,  (  pp.  71,  75.) 

“  What  w’O  really  want  in  a  pastor  is,  ‘  a  man  hrowjlit  nearer  than 
other  men  are  at  onec  to  man  and  (rod,'  The  human  heart,  says  a 
recent  writer,  ‘  desires  one  who  is  greater,  purer,  Idmlcr,  freer  than 
itself, — one  standing  aloof  from  its  conscious  falseness,  its  self-con¬ 
fessed  littleness.  It  must  be  a  life  having  something  sacrificial  in 
it, — something  which  "will  ofttimes  compel  the  man  to  put  a  space 
between  his  own  soul  and  the  souls  upon  which  his  desires  and 
prayers  are  set ;  he  must  free  himself  11*0111  every  disturbing  element, 
and  be  content  to  depart  from  his  brethren  in  many  things  and  at 
many  seasons,  so  that  ho  may  abide  with  them  for  ever  in  a  truer, 
deeper  fellowship  than  any  wliicli  is  founded  upon  the  conditions  of 
an  earthly  amity.  Unsccularity  is  the  strength  and  glory  of  tlic 
Christian  priesthood ;  the  agency  they  deal  with  is  one  wiiicli,  lilie 
that  of  some  great  mechanic  force,  must  work  (/prof  from  that  on 
which  it  is  brought  to  bear  ;  its  poiver  is  lost  in  conformity  ;  it  lives 
ill  transformation — in  renewal ;  it  is  content  to  die  in  its  own  indi¬ 
vidual  hopes  and  interests,  so  that,  falling  witliiii  the  wide  Held  of 
humanity,  it  may,  in  dying,  bring  forth  much  fruit.’ 

Such  a  mail,  relieved  Irom  the  necessity  of  making  sermons 
without  end,  and  freed  Irom  all  undue  pressure  of  other  obligations, 
whether  philanthropic  or  religious,  would  hare  time,  and  would  there¬ 
fore  be  expected  to  live  much  in  quiet  meditation  ;  to  cultivate  tlio 
‘meekness  of  wisdom,’  rather  tlian  brilliancy  of  talent ;  to  be,  as 
>\oll  as  to  teach,  what  the  Christian  life  requires  of  us  all. 

“  Chosen,  as  in  tuis  case  he  would  be,  not  for  his  eloquence,  Iiis 
zeal,  or  his  learning,  so  much  as  for  Lis  sanctified  good  sense. 


Ins  gentleness  of  character,  bis  sweetness  of  disposition,  his  quick 
sympathy,  his  lioliness  of  life,  and  his  moral  power  over  others,  ho 
would  move  among  his  people  with  the  tenderness  and  love  of  the 
nurse  who  cherisheth  her  children,  and  would  enter  in  no  slight  degree 
into  the  experience  of  that  great  apostle  who  could  say  to  his  con¬ 
verts,  ‘I  travail  in  birth  again  until  Christ  be  formed  in  you.*” — 
{O.  C.,  pp.  101—103.) 

The  raiuloin  assertion  :  — 

How  comes  our  author  iuto  the  possession  of  such  an  inkuwan 
.reciU  (7s.  /ih,  p.  441.) 

“  You  arc  lost  souls,  heirs  of  wrath  ;  but  help  yourselves  and  God 
help  you,  for  wc  have  no  commission.” — [E.  7v*.,  p.  441.) 

“  A  more  thorouffh  g(thni  piece  r.f  Antinomian  heresj^  v;q  have  not 
for  a  long  time  read  or  seen.” — {E.  7i.,  p.  440.) 

Tiilie  all  of  his  order  ho  has,  and  seems  as  if  ho  would  demand 
in  others,  swie  scepticisin  in  certain  portions  of  revealed  truth.” — 
{E.  II. j  p.  443.) 

The  voice  of  the  hook  : — As  to  the  inhuman  rreed, 

The  salvation  of  all  men  cannot  be  dependent  upon  their  hear¬ 
ing  of  Christ,  and  believing  upon  Him  in  this  life ;  for,  as  tho 
apostle  says,  ‘How  edit  they  hear  without  a  preacher?’” — 

{0.  p.  ‘j.) 

“  Let  us  eeM,  tlien,  in  tho  conviction  that  God’s  love  to  sinners  is 
not  limited  by  time  ;  that  there  is  at  least  a  possibility  of  forgive¬ 
ness  in  other  worlds  than  this  ;  that  the  lost  here  arc  not  ncccssaril}' 
all  lost  hereafter  ;  that,  consccpicnily,  the  eternal  hai)piness  or  misery 
of  tho  human  race  hangs  on  something  far  better  than  the  zeal  or 
the  devotion  of  weak  and  fallible  mortals.’* — (t).  C.,  p.  80.) 

“John  Foster  but  expresses  the  most  reasonable  of  judgments 
when  he  says  that  ‘  the  ordinary  orthodox  view  represents  God 
as  acting  in  a  secondary  or  subordinate  capacity  to  the  human 
instruments  He  employs  ;  since  it  supposes  Him  practically  to  say 
to  His  Cliui’ch,  ‘  If  you  zealously  labour  for  men’s  salvation,  I  will 
save  them  ;  otlierwiso  not.’  According  to  this,  the  final  state  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  human  race  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  certain 
order  of  human  beings,  who  might  have  effected  their  salvation  if  thev 
would, — a  c'oucinsioii  which,’  ho  adds,  ‘I  think  borders  on  ii!i])iety.’ ” 
— (O.  p.  87.) 

Tho  Aniinomianimn  the  vrork  may  1)0  judged  of 
from  tlie  following  : — 

“'When  any  nation,  r/.v  such,  adopts  Christianity,  and  professes  to 
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govern  itself  by  the  law  of  Christ,  .compromise  is  inevitable,  and 
the  conventionalisms  of  a  Christianized  community  necessarily  take 
the  place  of  the  sterner  and  more  rigid  demands  of  the  Master. 
l>ut  what  the  nation  does  as  an  or(janized  whole  is  seldom  surpassed 
by  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  all  but  inevitable 
result,  under  such  conditions,  is  the  ijeneral  lon'eriiuf^  in  practical 
lifcy  of  a  standard  regarded  as  too  high  lor  the  world  as  it  is, 
although  the  original  ideal  of  right  as  laid  down  in  ‘  the  Book  ’  may 
still  be  taught,  and,  in  the  abstract,  reverenced.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  every  one  of  us  is  likely  to  become  ‘  better  or 
worse  morally,  to  advance  or  to  retrograde  socially,  according  to  the 
standard  of  life  which  prevails  around  us — a  standard  ichich  wc  arc 
each  indiridualh/  helpinij  to  depress  or  to  raise.^  The  dilliculty  of 
rising  above  this  level  is  felt  by  every  one  who  aspires  after  a  truly 
noble  and  spiritual  life.” — (0.  C.,  p.  43.) 

The  Scqdiriwi  (Icmaiided  appears,  I  suppose,  in  pas- 
safi:es  like  the  following; : — 

“1  have  said,  and  I  am  sure  with  truth,  that  the  present  nge  is 
(ni  (uje  of  feeble  con rict ions.  But  a  disciple  of  Christ  should  bo 
known  (piite  as  much  hj/  the  strenpth  of  his  belief  as  by  the  harmony 
of  his  conduct  with  the  teachings  of  the  Book  by  which  he  professes 
to  be  guided. 

“  I  do  not  mean  to  aflirm  that  such  a  man  must  necessarily  hold 
this  or  that  tlieorv  of  inspiration  ;  or  that  he  must  deny  the  existence 
of  a  human  element  in  the  Bible,  without  which  it  would  not  have 
been  fit  for  its  jiurpose,  but  with  which  is  inevitably  associated  a 
certain  amount  of  liability  to  error,  in  cases  where  verbal  accuracif  is 
not  (ill  important^  and  where,  therefore,  it  has  not  been  secured  by 
verbal  inspiration.  Ihit  I  do  maintain  that  his  convictions  must  be 
of  a  kind  and  character  irn/  far  above  all  such  considerations  ;  that 
they  must  be  unfaltering  and  unassailable, — deep  as  the  conscious¬ 
ness  he  has  ol  his  own  responsibility  to  God,  and  indelible  as  the 
very  instincts  of  his  nature. 

“  Kvidences  set  forth  in  books, — however  valuable  and  important 
in  their  place, — can  never  supply  what  is  needed.  The  belief  on 
which  a  man  is  to  live  must  rest  on  experience  ;  on  an  cxjicricncc 
not  less  real  than  that  which  guides  him  in  dailv  life:  wliicli  reives  him 
an  unsliaken  confidence  in  the  regularity  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
which  leads  him,  day  by  day,  to  stake  all  that  is  dear  to  him  on  the 
soibility  of  the  material  world.  The  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel 
triumphed  in  consequence  of  their  unshaken  confidence  in  the  certainty 
of  that  GREAT  noi>Y  OF  FACTS  ou  wliich  they  rested  all  thev  taught. 
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They  Jcueir  in  whom  they  had  believed,  and  by  the  force  of  that 
knowledge  they  coiKiuered  in  an  age  which  was  even  more  sceptical 
than  our  own.  This  alone  is,  properly  speaking.  Faith.” — 
{(>.  e.,pp.  Ml,  IM.) 

The  way  of  liandliiuj  Srr!j)ti(re  called  narrow  and 
miserable/’  is  that  which  protests  against  any  use  of 
Ijible  texts  which  is  inconsistent  with  their  original 
meaning.  AVill  the  Editor,  on  this  subject,  listen  for  a 
moment  to  two  men,  by  no  means  undistinguished 
either  for  learning  or  piety  ?  The  one  is  Dr.  John 
Pve  Smith,  who  thus  writes  : — 

“  It  may  be  asked, — Are  we  not  at  liberty  to  take  striking  passages 
of  Scripture,  and  apply  them  to  new'  and  important  purposes,  upon 
a  principle  of  accommodation  Permit  me  to  answer  this  (juestion 
by  asking  another.  Are  we  at  liberty  to  put  any  meaning  upon  the 
Word  of  (  lod  ditlerent  from  its  otrn  proper,  designed,  and  genuine 
sense,  as  ascertained  by  competent  investigation  ?  ” — f  Prin.  of  Int. 

mu.) 

The  other  is  Archbishop  Whately,  who  observes — 

“  I  tliink  it  dangerous  and  hardly  reverent  to  apply  any  passage 
of  Scripture  to  a  purpose  foreign  from  the  context.  If  what  wo 
mean  to  recommend  is  tauglit  in  other  passages  of  Scripture,  those 
ought  to  bo  thc  ones  adduced;  if  again,  witliout  being  expressly 
taught,  it  is  agreeable  to  Scripture  and  to  reason,  let  it  rest  on  (hose 
grounds.  Put  a  misai)plicatioii  of  a  Scripture  text,  though  it  may 
be  harmless  in  some  particular  instance,  alYords  countenance  to  a 
most  pernicious  practice.” — (  Life  and  Cor.^  vol.  i. ) 

After  the  terrible  exposure  I  have  l)e(‘ii  obliged  to 
make,  it  is  to  me  peculiarly  gratifying  to  1)C  able  to 
recognize  anything  truthful  in  an  article  which,  at 
lirst  sight,  would  seem  to  be  from  begimiiiig  to  end, 
otir  laKfthcucd  lie, 

Ijet  me  say  then  at  once  that  the  Editor  speaks  truly 
of  the  author  when  he  supposes  him  to  allow  that  he  has 
been ‘‘ honoured  to  do  very  //7//c //eeJ  in  the  world.” 
Nobody  can  be  more  sensible  of  this  than  himself. 


although  he  certainly  does  not  give  thanks  on  that 


accoimf. 
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V. 


He  is  quite  ri^lit  also  in  affirming  that  ‘  Organ- 
izod  Christianity  ’  is  being  ‘‘  read  in  many  circles  in 
diflerent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  ‘  it  is  just 
the  book  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  innumcrahle  hosts 
growing  up  in  our  Churches.  I  cannot  ho''Ae'\cr 
agree  with  him  in  thinking  such  cravings  to  be 
^‘""morbid,”  or  that  they  are  felt  only  by  persons  who 
eke  out  the  shortcomings  of  their  own  inability  by 
scoffing  at,  or  arguing  against  all  vrell-meant  eflort.” 
I  am  sorry  to  lind  that  in  his  opinion  ‘'innumerable 
hosts ''  of  such  scoffers  are  to  be  found  in  Congrega¬ 
tional  churches. 


liegarding  the  article  as  a  irhole,  I  can  only  say  I 
pity  the  man  who  could  write  such  trash,  and  still  more 
the  religious  body  that  is  thus  represented  in  its  “  Con¬ 
gregational  Keview.”  Archbishop  "Whately  somowliere 
says  that  “  a  (jennine  reviewer  is  a  mixture  of  haughty 
self-conceit  and  llippant  buffoonery — an  ancient  momi- 
teiiank  and  a  merry-andrew  combined.”  Add  to  this 
the  recklessness  both  of  style  and  statement  vdiich 
characterizes  the  “  penny-a-liner,”  and  you  will  have 
some  modern  editors  painted  to  the  life. 


I  wonder  whether  tlie  august  writer  of  the  “  Eclectic  ” 
ever  reads  what  he  pens.  Only  in  February  last, — 
while  disagreeing  with  its  conclusions, — he  says  of  this 
same  “  Organized  ChrisLianity  ” — 


“  It  is  wriltcu  by  a  tlioiiglitfiil  and  well-read  man.  .  .  .  “  Let 

those  who  are  minded  to  see  what  an  intelligent,  earnest  man  has  to 
say  on  tins  subject,  and  how  lie  calmly  pours  out  liis'sensc  of  disap¬ 
pointment  over  the  failure  of  all  the  aggressive  actions  the  Church 
has  put  forth,  read  this  book.”  .  .  .  A  doctrine  like  his  was  a 

gospel  to  us  twcnty-fivo  or  thirty  j’ears  since,  and  we  are  quite  aware 
ot  its  side  of  spiritual  strength,  and  that  if  every  lover  of  and  be¬ 
liever  in  the  Saviour  had  an  equally  intense  and  earnest  nature, 
‘  light  of  the  world  ’  and  ‘  salt  of  tlie  earth  ’  believers  vrould  assu¬ 
redly  be."  i  K,  7;.,  Feb.,  18GG,  p.  185-C.) 


I  am  afraid  the  fact  is,  that  up  to  this  hour  he  is 
(|uite  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  the  hook  he  lias 
twice  nndertaken  to  review.  But  if  so,  where  is  his 
eoHscieuce !  'Where  also,  I  might  ask,  is  the  conscience 
of  the  religious  public  in  relation  to  transgressions  of 
this  character?  None  are  so  little  thought  of;  none 
are  so  readily  condoned  ;  yet  none  are  so  demoralizing ; 
none  so  likely  to  deprave  the  moral  sentiment  of  the 
Christian  community.  IIov;  fearfully  low,  then,  must 
the  state  of  public  opinion  in  the  religious  world  be 
in  relation  to  matters  of  tliis  kind,  wlien  such  gross 
deviations  from  right,  excite  no  remark  beyond  perhaps 
an  expression  of  surprize  that  any  one  should  think  it 
worth  wjiile  to  notice  them. 

]3ut  enougli  of  this  wretched  production.  I  gladly 
turn  from  its  absurdities  to  address  a  few  vrords  to  the 
iuiiiisters  of  that  particular  body  to  which  the  Editor 
))e!ongs.  Aiiiongtliem  are  not  n  few  vrliom  lam  proud  to 
numl)er  amongst  nij^  ])est  friends,  and  a  latlier  extended 
ac.puiintance  with  others  lias  led  mo  to  think  and  sjieak 
of  tliem  generally  as  men  v;ho,  in  not  a  fevr  points,  are 
far  ahead  of  the  laity  in  their  desires  for  the  ediilcation 
of  the  ilock. 

In  reljition  to  Organized  Christianitv,”  some  of  them 
have  not  liesitated  to  bear  witness  to  its  unsellisli  and 
disinterested  motives,  to  its  purity  of  aim,  and  to  the 
justness  of  much  tliat  it  contains.”  Others  have  told 
mo  hovr  much  they  ‘‘  sympathize  witli,  and  ajijireciato 
its  broad,  catholic,  and  unsectarian  B})irit,”  and  some 
I  know,  are  even  nov;  endeavouring,  with  a  wise 
cautiousness,  to  test  its  suggestions  liy  experience. 

To  such — to  (ill,  indeed,  I  am  anxious  to  state  as 
simply  as  may  be,  irhat  I  aim  at,  and  the  means  l)y  wliich 
I  seek  the  accomplishment  of  that  which  I  desire  to 
sec  effected. 
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He  is  quite  right  also  in  affirming  that  ‘  Organ¬ 
ized  Christianity  ’  is  being  ‘‘read  in  many  circles  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,"  and  that  “it  is  just 
the  book  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  innumcrahU  hosts 
growing  up  in  our  Churches.  I  cannot  however 
agree  with  him  in  thinking  such  cra^ungs  to  be 
“  morbid,"  or  that  they  are  felt  only  by  persons  “  who 
eke  out  the  shortcomings  of  their  own  inability  by 
scoffing  at,  or  arguing  against  all  vrell-meant  effort." 
I  am  sorry  to  lind  that  in  his  opinion  “  innumerable 
hosts  "  of  such  scoffers  are  to  be  found  in  Congrega¬ 
tional  churches. 


Regarding  the  article  as  a  irhole,  I  can  only  say  I 
pity  the  man  who  could  write  such  trash,  and  still  more 
the  religious  body  that  is  thus  represented  in  its  “  Con¬ 
gregational  Review."  Archbishop  V/hately  somewhere 
says  that  “  a  genuine  reviewer  is  a  mixture  of  haughty 
self-conceit  and  tlippant  buffoonery — an  ancient  moun¬ 
tebank  and  a  merry-andrew  combined."  Add  to  this 
the  recklessness  both  of  style  and  statement  v/hich 
characterizes  the  “  penny-a-liner,"  and  you  will  have 
some  modern  editors  painted  to  the  life. 


I  wonder  whether  the  august  writer  of  the  “  Eclectic  " 
ever  reads  what  he  pens.  Only  in  Februa-ry  last, — 
while  disagreeing  with  its  conclusions, — he  says  of  this 
same  “  Organized  Christianity" — 


‘‘  It  is  written  by  a  thouglitfiil  and  well-read  man.  .  .  .  “  Let 

those  who  arc  minded  to  sec  what  an  intelligent,  earnest  man  has  to 
say  on  this  subject,  and  how  he  calmly  pours  out  liis'scnsc  of  disap¬ 
pointment  over  the  failure  of  all  the  aggressive  actions  the  Cliiircli 
has  put  forth,  read  this  book.”  .  .  .  ‘‘A  doctrine  like  his  was  a 

gospel  to  us  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  since,  and  w'c  are  quite  aware 
ol  its  side  of  spiritual  strength,  and  that  if  every  lover  of  and  be¬ 
liever  in  the  Saviour  had  an  equally  intense  and  earnest  nature, 
*  light  of  the  world  ’  and  ‘  salt  of  the  earth  ’  believers  vrould  assu¬ 
redly  be.”  (E,  n.y  Feb.,  18GG,  p.  185-C.) 
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I  am  afraid  the  fact  is,  that  up  to  this  hour  he  is 
quite  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  the  hook  he  lias 
twice  undertaken  to  review.  But  if  so,  where  is  his 
couscience !  Where  also,  I  might  ask,  is  the  conscience 
of  tlie  religious  public  in  relation  to  transgressions  of 
this  character  ?  None  are  so  little  thought  of ;  none 
are  so  readily  condoned  ;  yet  none  are  so  demoralizing ; 
none  so  likely  to  deprave  the  moral  sentiment  of  the 
Christian  community.  IIovv*  fearfully  low,  then,  must 
the  state  of  public  opinion  in  the  religious  world  be 
in  relation  to  matters  of  tliis  kind,  wlien  such  gross 
deviations  from  right,  excite  no  remark  beyond  perhaps 
an  expression  of  surprize  that  any  one  should  think  it 
worth  wliile  to  notice  them. 

But  cnougli  of  this  wretched  production.  I  gladly 
turn  from  its  absurdities  to  address  a  few  vrords  to  the 
ministers  of  that  particular  body  to  which  the  Editor 
))elongs.  Amongthem  arc  not  a  few  whom  lam  proud  to 
numl)or  amongst  my  best  friends,  and  a  rather  extended 
acquaintaiice  with  others  lias  led  me  to  think  and  speak 
of  them  generally  as  men  Vvdio,  in  not  a  few  points,  arc 
far  ahead  of  the  laity  in  their  desires  for  the  edification 
of  tlie  dock. 

In  relation  to  “  Organized  Christianitv,”  some  of  them 
have  not  hesitated  to  bear  witness  to  its  unselfish  and 
disinterested  motives,  to  its  purity  of  aim,  and  to  the 
justness  of  much  that  it  contains.”  Others  have  told 
me  hov/  much  they  “  sympathize  with,  and  apjireciato 
its  broad,  catholic,  and  unscctarian  spirit,”  and  some 
I  know,  are  even  nov;  endeavouring,  with  a  wise 
cautiousness,  to  test  its  suggestions  by  experience. 

To  such — to  u//,  indeed,  I  am  anxious  to  state  as 
sinqily  as  may  be,  what  I  aim  at,  and  the  means  by  which 
I  seek  the  accomplishment  of  that  whicli  I  desire  to 
sec  efiected. 
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Ten  years  a^o,  I  ventured  to  say,  in  a  little  Look  now 

all  but  out  of  print,*  that — 

“  In  an  age  and  country  like  our  own,  tlie  Cliurcli  and  the  world 
act  and  re-act  on  each  other,  witli  unusual  rapidity  and  force.  From 
THE  Ciirncii,  the  world  takes  both  its  notions  of  religion,  and  its 
basis  of  nionility.  />//  the  Church  its  manners  are  chastened,  its 
laws  modified,  its  tone  elevated,  and  its  opinions  in  many  respects 
formed  and  guided. 

“  From  Tin:  Would,  on  the  other  Iniiid,  the  Church  receives  status, 
money,  and  social  respect.  7></  the  World,  its  enthusiasm  is  more 
or  less  chocked,  its  ideal  of  right  somewhat  lowered,  its  standard  of 
practical  godliness  kept  down. 

“Mutually  influencing  each  other  in  this  friendly  spirit,  antagonism 
in  time  altogether  ceases  ;  something  like  compromise  takes  place; 
reviling  is  exchanged  for  regard  ;  and  the  lion  and  the  himh  ‘  lie 
down  ’  together  so  peacefully,  that  ‘  a  little  child  ’  might  ‘  lead 
them.’  Hand  in  hand,  the  old  opponents  walk  together,  mutually 
rejoicing  in  the  advance  of  civilization,  the  humanizing  of  society, 
the  triumphs  of  science,  the  binding  together  of  nations,  the  spread 
of  commerce,  and  the  coming  of  that  golden  age  when,  witnessing 
the  fulfilment  alike  of  heathen  and  of  Jewish  prophecy,  the  world 
sliall  at  length  become  the  dwelling-place  of  a  happy  and  united 
brotherhood. 

“  Such  arc  the  facts  of  the  case.  Of  course  there  is  a  shady  side 
to  the  picture,  for  sin  and  misery,  vice  and  want,  abound  as  much  as 
ever,  and  men  generally  are  too  restless  to  be  happy.  I’ut  since 
everytliiiig  in  this  world  lias  its  couiitcrhalanco,  why  should  wc  dwell 
on  that  which  only  produces  sadness?  So  men  reason.” 


Tliiit,  lo  some  exteiii:,  tliis  stjitc  of  tilings  is  the 
mitnral  a:ul  necessary  result  of  tlic  spread  of  Cliris- 
tiaiiitv  cannot  )je  denied. 


t 

\ 


“  A  Christian,  in  the  days  of  t’.ic  Apo.stlos,  diuored  from  oilier 
men  outirdnlhf^  as  mucli  as  inwardly.  Ho  was,  commonly,  either  a 
wanderer  or  an  outcast :  for  the  life  that  was  around  him,  wlicthcr 
private  or  social  or  public,  involved,  at  eveiy  turn,  practices  which 
were  in  themselves  alisolutely  corrupting  or  blasphemous.  ]hit  the 
reverse  ot  all  this  is  the  case  now,  tlic  distinction  in  question  being 
almost  entirdv  inward. 


« 


‘  The 


Spirit  of  Triitli,’  a 


Supplement  to  ‘  TIic  Comforter,’  ”  by 


Hclta. 


to 
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“  A  Cliristian,  in  the  present  day,  is  simply  one  ^v]lo  makes  daily 
war  irithin,  against  evils  to  which  others  willingly  suhmit ;  and  in 
him,  as  has  heen  heautifully  said,  wo  may  view  ‘  the  picture  of  a 
man  struggling  with  elVect  against  his  earth-horn  propensities,  and 
yet  hateful  to  himself  for  the  very  existence  of  them, — holier  than 
any  of  the  people  around  him,  and  yit  humhler  than  them  all, — 
realizing,  from  time  to  time,  a  positive  increase  to  the  grace  and 
excellency  of  his  character,  and  yet  hecoming  moie  tenderly  con¬ 
scious  every  day  of  its  remaining  (h'formities, — gradually  exi>anding 
in  attainment,  as  well  as  in  desire,  towards  the  liglit  and  the  lihcrty 
of  heaven,  and  yet  groaning  under  a  yoke,  from  v*hich  death  alone 
will  fully  emancipate  him.’ 

“  l>ut  if  things  as  thetj  arc,  may  he,  in  some  degree,  regarded  as  of 
(lod,  tliey  are  not  uholhi  so.  So  far  as  the  world  is  henclited, 
however  indirectly,  l>y  the  inlluence  of  the  Church,  Clod  is  v;ell 
pleased  ;  hut  so  far  as  the  Church  is  cooled  in  its  zeal,  or  its  ideal 
(if  good  lowered,  or  the  range  of  its  principles  limited  hy  its  inter¬ 
course  with  the  World,  so  far  it  is  disloyal  to  its  Tiord,  and  a  traitor 
to  its  trust.” 

We  ask  thou,  Juis  the  standard  ol*  g^odliiiess  ((  fart 
])00ii  lowered  in  eonseqnenee  oftlie  extc'iision  of  a  reli- 
j.,d()us  profession  ?  It  is  not  for  me  to  decide  this  ‘grave 
(|uestion.  I  can  only  state  what,  ri^dit  or  wrongs,  is  ///^* 
anicnd  opinion  of  (diristianized  society. 

“  There  can  he  no  (|ucstioii  wh.atever,  that  if  it  were  possible  to 
stand  in  (dieapside,  and  to  compel  every  passer-hy,  one  hy  one,  to 
give,  to  the  host  of  his  hclief,  a  distinct  and  straightforward  answer 
to  this  iiKpiiry, — “  Do  you  perceive,  or  do  you  helieve,  that  there  is 
ant/ lu’rccjitihlc  ditjcraicc  in  the  conduct  of  Christitin  persons,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  others,  in  the  dealings  of  the  mart,  the  Stock 
Exchange,  the  share  market,  the  counting-house,  the  warehouse,  and 
the  shop  Are  they  as  a  class,  sujtposcd  /o  he  less  gu’cedy  of  gain, 
more  hommrahle,  more  truthful,  more  disinterested  than  others?  the 
all  hut  universal  answer  would  he — Xo  ! 

“  If  employers  of  lahour  were,  in  like  terms,  required  to  state  the 
particulars  in  which  Christian  servants,  male  or  female,  high  or  low 
in  rank,  ditVered  from  worldly  ones,  it  is  equally  certain  that  their 
reply,  with  a  few  striking  exceptions,  would  he,  ‘  There  is  no  dilfe- 
rence  at  all.’ 

“  And  if,  leaving  hotli  these  classes,  literary  men, — editors  of 
journals,  reviews,  magazines, — v/ere  in  turn  also  desired  to  state 


tlieir  conscientious  belief,  whether  rcII(flous  newspapers  and  periodicals 
were  or  were  not,  an  a  u'hoh\  distinguished  hy  greater  candour,  a 
wider  charitv,  more  truthfulness  in  statement,  more  conscientious¬ 
ness  in  quotation,  a  greater  absence  of  anything  like  pandering  to 
the  interests  of  part}’’  or  the  unreasonableness  of  prejudice,  than 
secular  jounials  ?  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  with  one  voice,  they 
would  express  their  inability  to  discover  any  such  distinction.” 


The  fact  is,  tlic  rclalivc  position  of  the  parties  has 
ehanged. 

“The  advance  of  the  one  has  not  been  accompanied  by  corres¬ 
ponding  advance  in  the  other,— things  necessarily  assume  a  new 
aspect,  and  the  following  alternative  seems  to  present  itself, — Either 
the  distinction  between  the  Church  and  the  World,  of  which  wo  talk 
so  much,  will  soon  become  altogether  fictitious,  or,  some  great  onward 
movement  must  again  place  the  Church  on  higher  ground,  and 
once  more  make  it,  in  the  of  nil  men,  ‘a  city  set  on  an 

iiir.T..’ 

*•  Ihit  liow  is  this  to  be  brought  about '? 

Xot,  certainly,  as  many  excellent  Churchmen  have  thought,  by 
the  revival  of  mcui:uval  devotion,  practices,  or  claims.  Not,  assu¬ 
redly,  as  others,  equally  devoted,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  Estahlisli- 
incnt,  have  hoped,  hy  showers  of  Divine  grace,  falling,  in  answer  to 
our  prayers,  upon  churches  and  missions,  whether  at  ho-no  or  abroad ; 
for  Ixtth  these  expectations  proceed  on  the  belief,  that  existing  views 
and  agenci-'s  are,  nnquestionahly.  Divine  in  their  character,  and  that, 
therefoiv.  the  mechanism  of  1‘hirth,  however  fcchlo  and  defective,  is 
de  fined,  ere  long,  to  he  moved  hy  nothing  loss  than  the  omnipotence 
of  1 leaven.” 

‘‘  A  fi'v;  move  words  in  conclusion,  and  tlieii  these  imperfect) 
though  hy  no  means  hasty  thoughts,  shall  he  cast  like  ‘  bread  upou 
the  waters,’  in  the  lirni  belief  that,  w’hether  neglected  or  scorned  now, 
they  will  he  found,  and  do  their  work,  ‘  after  many  days.’ 

“  'rho  visiuLE  UNITY  of  tlic  Cliurch  in  all  important  matters,  and 
the  vi‘ul)lo  MouAL  elevation  of  Cliristians  as  a  body,  over  tho":c  by 
whom  they  are  surrounded,  arc  the  conditions  under  which  alone  true 
Cliristianity  can  advance  in  the  world.  Dut  how  these  great  bless¬ 
ings  are  to  he  secured,  it  is  hard  to  say  :  it  is  the  problem  that  this 
ago  or  the  next  must  solve,  and  it  may  he  that,  in  cither  case,  the 
solution  will  involve  much  suHering.  Perhaps  it  is  i}npossil)!(*  that 
Christians  should  unite,  before  Clod  lias  scattered  them,  or  that  the 
Church  should  bo  rc-formed,  before  God  has  broken  it  up.  Perhaps 
ill  no  other  way  is  it  practicable,  to  make  men  fed  and  act  upon  the 


1!) 


conviction,  iliat  crcctls  are  not  Cliristianitv,  and  that  Scripture,  as  an 
authority,  slaiids  alone.  Perhaps,  never  till  they  are  deprived  of 
Christian  ordinances,  will  they  ho  able  to  perceive  their  true  meanin*; 
and  value  ;  to  understand  how  it  conics  to  pass,  that  the  same  preach¬ 
ing,  which  is  needful  for  the  feeble,  ‘  enfeebles  the  strong ;  ’  that 
what  are  called  ‘  religious  advantages,’  may  easily  heconie  in  practice 
greatand  fatal  disadvantages, — so  that  many  who, hut  for  these  things, 
would  long  since  have  boon  teachers  of  others,  still  ^  need  to  he 
taught  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  Ciod ;  ’  that  men  may 
liavc  the  iliblc  in  their  hands,  and  yet  cherish  fraudulent  designs 
in  their  hearts  ;  that  hanks  may  ho  opened  with  prayer,  and  yet  end 
in  gigantic  swindling  :  and  that  ail  this  mat/  arisCy  from  the  habitual 
separation,  in  Christian  society,  of  doctrinal  truth  and  moral  truth, — 
a  distinction  quite  unknown  to  the  Apostles, — loading,  as  it  invariably 
does,  to  the  exaltation  of  the  one,  as  the  root  of  all  goodness,  and  the 
consequent  depression  of  the  other,  as  mere  secular  virtue,  which  is 
sure  to  follow  the  reception  of  the  Gospel.” 

I  ]iuiko  tlioso  quoiiitioiis  in  order  to  slievr  that, 
vdiatcvcr  may  i)c  tlio  merits  or  demerits  of  any  of  my 
opinions,  tliat  vrliicdi  I  have  advanced  lias  at  least  been 
vrell  considered  and  carefully  Avci‘>*licd  ;  that  it  is  idle  to 
say  my  remarks  spring  from  ‘‘  a  spirit  of  impatience 
vritli  (piict  labour  ;  ”  and  v.’icked  to  afilrm  that  “  the  venj 
hiliitlhjn  of  tiv:  irrild'  ”  is  to  ‘‘  pirretil  ”  sinners  from 
Ijoing  ijronglit  to  Christ;  to  discourage  llic  instruclioii 
of  llie  young  ;  or  to  induce  men  to  AvitlidraAV  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  from  any  Missionary  Society  ydiatcver.” — 
(7k  n.,  p.  4 12.)^ 

Ill  ‘Hlrganizcd  Ohristianiiy”  the  ohject  I  have  in 
viev;  is  thus  stated  :  — 

“  To  form  and  to  fix  a  liigher  Christian  ideal  than  now  prevails  ; 
to  rescue  iho  }  rciilidr  inonditica  of  the  Gospel  from  the  convention¬ 
alisms  which  now  choke  them,  and  to  create  and  sustain  within  the 
Christian  hi)ihj  a  public  opinion  of  its  own, — a  judgment  of  things 


*  'J'lic  author  docs  not  htdieve  lliat  anytliing  ho  has  ever  written  has 
this  tt’nd(‘}irt/.  lie  has  no  widi  to  S])eak  of  liimsclf,  hut  lie  may  perhaps 
he  ixu’uiittcd  to  say  tliat  his  own  subscript  ions  to  ^Missionary  Societies 
or  to  any  other  organization  for  sj^rcading  tlic  Gospel  have;  not  hceii 
diminished  in  consequence  of  the  views  he  lias  been  led  to  adopt. 


vliicli  the  v.orhl,  however  Christianizccl,  will  never  accept,  hut  whicli 
is  nevertheless  in  strict  accortlaiice  with  the  teaching  ot  the  Lord. 

{ ( >.  C\,  p.  171.) 

“  The  truth  is,  whether  we  roeognize  it  or  not,  that  the  greatci 
part  of  the  morality  practised  day  hy  day  h}’  all  classes  is  piorhf 
vonvenUanai .  We  all  shrink  from  adopting  any  course  which  seems 
to  condemn  others  ;  like  religious  slave-owners,  playing 

our  pleasant  dect  [)tions  oil  in  the  taco  ot  the  plainest  truths,  and 
(dinn/s  forgetful  that  we  are  using  an  iiistrument  suhtle  enough  and 
elastic  enough  tv)  accoinmodato  ]'ractical  life  to  any  standard  \\hich 
mav,  at  any  period,  happen  to  prevail  in  Christianized  society.  Thus 
it  is  man  lowers  the  heavenly  to  the  earthly  ;  and,  v.dicthcr  a 
preacher  or  a  hearer,  too  often  contrives  to  depress  the  Divine  law 
to  that  which  he  considers  theahsolutc  requirements  ot  ordinary  life. 

“  The  scepiicis’.n  of  the  eiglitv  cnlh  ceiitury  sprang  up  in  a  soil  of 
this  eharacter  ;  that  of  the  niiicteeiith,  destined,  I  fear,  to  prove 
i  veiitually  more  desolating  tlian  its  predecessor,  hcc  iilhc  c\)nu(‘ct;\l 
tritIt  far  nrnr  aclirit!/  (ff  laiml,  <r,]d  a  ramc.Jurs.-;  hi  rclal'ara  to 

life  ami  its  irsp'mslhiliti.'s,  can  only  he  chcclicd  hy  an  end  ])eing  put 
to  the  strange  contrasts  hotween  words  and  things  whiedi  now  so  per¬ 
plex  men.” — ((h  C.,  pp.  IGT — 108.) 

The  followiiyg  icinarks  may  1)C  takon  for  wliat  tlioy 
are  'svorlli.  Xo  man,  atrJl  events,  vrill  l)o  the  worse 
for  poiideriiifif  tliem. 

“  The  Nonconformist  bodies,  originating  for  the  most  part  in  seces¬ 
sion  from  the  national  estahlishincnt,  and  professing  to  realize  a 
liighor  and  purer  communion, — untrammelled  hy  the  State,  and  free 
to  act  according  tv)  the  dictates  of  conscience, — have  no  hindrance 
to  contend  with  beyond  that  whicli  arises  from  their  own  public  opi¬ 
nion  loading  them  to  attempt,  so  far  as  their  ability  extends  the 
reri/  same  xrorje  which  the  Church  of  Kiiglaud  is  ever  trying  to  do, 
viz,,  to  (,'hristxanize  the  caunnualtij^  hy  promoting  a  mixed  worship, 
and  hy  spreading  as  far  as  they  can  the  knowledge  of  God,  througli 
}>uhlic  preaching,  the  visitation  of  the  poor,  and  such  other  means  as 
may  seem  likely  to  answer  tlio  end.  T'heir  main  object,  indeed, 
seems  to  he  to  prove  that  they  can  do  this  work  letter  than  the 
Church  ot  Lngland  ;  that  voluntary  societies  arc  for  CTiristiaii  pur¬ 
poses  prcterahle  to  endowed  agencies  ;  that  the  support  of  the  State 
ill  such  work  is  uii favourable  to  piirit}*,  to  freedom,  and  to  vigour. 

“  Lilt  is  this  their  calling  of  God?  lias  it  not  led,  and  is  it  not 
^uie  to  load,  just  in  proportion  as  equality  makes  way,  to  all  the  eyils 
that  beset  estahlished  communions?  to  the  recognition  of  a  profes- 
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slonal  onler  of  religious  teachers,  and  to  the  love  of  power  and  of 
social  and  political  influence,  so  far  as  it  can  ho  obtained,  either  hy 
popular  speech,  or  hy  ecclesiastical  organization?  I  think /7  docs, 
and  must  continue  to  do  so  while  human  nature  is  unclianged.  Is 
not  this  tendency  increasingly  visible  in  rivalries  of  various  kinds  ? 
in  (lothic  buildings,  in  expensive  edifices,  in  steeples,  in  desires  for 
liturgical  services,  in  chants,  in  artistic  singing,  in  tlie  use  of  organs, 
in  ritualistic  tastes,  in  decorations,  in  altar-cloths  over  communion 
tables,  and  in  a  growing  dislike  to,  and  contempt  lor,  all  notions  that 
are  anti-clerical  ? — iO.  6\,  pp.  1S7 — 188.) 

The  mcam  hy  wliieli  ilic  desired  end, — ilie  elevutioii 
of  the  Christitiu  Itodv, — is  most  likelv  to  ho  tieeom- 
plished  must,  of  eourse,  ])e  open  to  discussion.  ]\Iy 
own  conviction  is  that  preacliingf  (usings  tliat  word  in 
its  modern  tind  teclmictil  sense)  cannot  do  more  tlian 
it  lijis  done  ;  that  the  press  will  l)e  found  ecpially 
powerh'ss  ;  that  something,’  more,  and  something  ditle- 
r(‘nt  from  tluit  which  now  is,  has  Itecomc  ahsolutelv 
esseiitiiil.  But  to  advocate  innovation  is,  just  as  much 
among  Dissenters  as  among  others,  to  Invast  at  once 
ol)lo(piv  and  opposition,  popular  pnjiidice,  and  re- 
lU’oach  from  all  those  who  consider  that  institutions 
which  they  regard  as  sacred  may  perchance  he  endan¬ 
gered  or  overturned.  Of  such  I  have  no  liope ; — 
“  their  carcases  must  fall  in  the  wilderness;”  l)ut  th(‘ 
rising  generation  imiy  perhaps  “  he  ke[)t  untainted, 
and  l)rought  into  a  good  land.”* 

I  am  far,  however,  from  wishing  to  dogmatize  on  a 
subject  so  heset  with  dilliculties.  I  simply  tlirow  out 
the  following  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  all 
whom  they  may  concern. 

e  « 

“  Chiiiiges  are  clearly  coming  over  us,  the  direction  and  extent 
of  which  few  care  to  contemi)lato  ;  and  perhaps  nothijig  now  can 
stay  their  course.  That  prcdchhiffy  from  some  cause  or  other,  is 
nohuj  down  in  public  estimation  must,  I  fear,  he  admitted.  Tliat  in 

*  Archbishop  Whatoly. 
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exactly  tlio  saino  proportion  a  love  of  ritualism  is  rising  up  seems 
little  less  certain.  Nor  can  it  be  otherwise  if  our  existing  church 
and  chapel  system  is  right  in  principle  ;  for  a  mixed  crowd  or  con¬ 
gregation  can  onlv  bo  kept  together  and  interested  in  one  of  two 
ways — either  bv  oratoi’y  or  by  ritualism.  If  preaching  fall  into  dis¬ 
repute,  nothing  will  retain  the  multitude  but  some  msthetic  form  of 
worship.  If  the  ear  be  not  regaled,  the  eye  must  be  attracted.  If 
the  intellect  be  not  addressed,  the  senses  must. 

“  I  am  not,  of  course,  imagining  that  preaching  will,  in  any  case,  be 
given  up,  for  even  in  the  Romish  Church  it  is  a  wonderful  element 
of  power.  I  am  merely  intimating  my  belief  that  the  tendency  (tf  the 
time  is  to  get  away  from  the  Presbyterian  idea,  which  regards  the 
church  as  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  a  place  of  theological  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  and  to  get  nearer  to  the  Anglican  idea,  which  regards  the 
pulpit  as  altogether  subordinate  to  the  altar.  As  a  consequence,  while 
what  is  popularly,  although  inappropriately,  called  Puseyism  spreads 
among  Episcopalians,  the  opinion  deepens  and  widens  among  Xon- 
conforinists,  that  in  public  services  more  prominence  should  bo 
given  to  the  worship  of  the  Church,  and  less  to  its  teaching. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  this.  It  but  expresses  tlie  natural  want  of 
many  spiritually  minded  Christians.  Rut  let  it  not  be  forgotten, 
that  to  have  spiritual  worship  you  must  have  spiritual  worshippers  ; 
that  to  the  outside  world,  to  the  formal  and  the  irreligious,  who  form 
so  large  a  part  of  ordinaiy  congregations,  the  strengthening  of  the 
worshipping  element  means  the  exaltation  of  ritualism,  and  nothiny 
else. 


“  What,  then,  must  we  do  ?  Our  choice  clearly  lies  between 
vnn'iny  fonrard  on  the  line  so  many  are  now  following,  or  steppiny 
hacliward  to  an  extent  which  will  altogether  change  our  position  in  the 
eye  of  the  world,  and  call  for  no  little  sacrifice  and  self-denial. 


“  This,  however,  is  the  path  I  invite  the  Xoncoiiformists  of  England 
to  tread,  and  to  tread  it  boldly,  without  distinction  of  sect  or  party, 
regardless  of  trust-deeds,  of  denominational  interests,  of  property,  of 
everything  that  keeps  real  Christians  apart  from  each  other  ;  regardless, 


•  At  the  recent  meeting  of  tlic  ]5apt!st  T'nion,  the  Rev.  J.  11.  Hinton 
is  S!ii<l  by  tlic  h  reeman  and  other  papersto  liave*'  denounced  juihlic  wor¬ 
ship  ns  n  soh'cism  in  tlioiight  and  an  livpocrisy  in  act.”  He  said,  ‘‘llierc 
was  not  anexample  of  public  worship  in  tlie  wliole  Rible.”  He  thought 
public  W(>rsliip  one  ol  the  great  misfortunes  of  tlie  age,  and  if  tlicro  was 
Olio  tiling  more  ollonsive  tlian  anotlier,  it  was  the  amount  of  liyi>ocrisy 
presented  in  so  called  public  worshipping  .services.”  These  remarks, 
lioue\er  startling,  may  serve  to  throw  light  on  some  observations  made  in 
Oigani/.ed  C  hristianity,”<diaptcr  vii.,on“  the  Preacher  and  the  Co.spel.” 
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too,  of  tlieologicical  opinions,  'svlicthcr  right  or  wrong  ;  of  the  views  of 
Baptists  or  Paidobaptists,  of  Calvinists  or  Arminiaus,  regardless  of 
all  creeds  and  confessions  save  one — ‘  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  living  God  merging  all  other  considerations  in  the  one  car¬ 
dinal  (j[ualiticatiou  for  fellowship — faith  in  the  Divine  Redeemer, 
and  earnest  desire  to  know  and  do  Ills  will.  Then  would  the  song, 

‘  Thou  art  the  King  of  Glory,  O  Christ !  ’  rise  to  heaven  with  new 
acceptance,  since  it  would  swallow  up  every  other  cry,  and  embody 
in  its  capacious  bosom  the  spoils  of  the  theological  universe. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  until  the  Church  awakes  to- 
judffineut  of  itself,  will  secessions,  greater  or  smaller,  oritfinotunj  in 
felt  wants,  and  therefore  drawing  in  their  wake  some  of  the  best,  the 
most  single-hearted,  and  the  most  godly  amongst  us,  from  time  tn 
time  first- /r/VncN.s*  against  that  which  is  wrong,  and  then  by 

becoming  wrong  in  the  very  act  of  witness  ;  wither,  by  becoming 
narrow,  bigoted,  and  uncharitable,  first  claiming  the  right  juilj'nKj 
those  who  diiler  from  them,  and  then  exercising  the  right  in  still 
liercor  judgments  on  one  another. 

“  One  v*’ord  more  and  I  have  done.  Is  there  a  Christian  man» 
worthy  of  the  name,  who  knows  nothing  of  that  irrepressible  sadness 
which  so  often  steals  over  the  spirit  as  wo  become  more  and  more 
conscious  how  far,  as  individuals,  v.c  fall  short  of  that  high  calling 
which  is  presented  to  us  alike  in  Scrijiturc  and  in  the  depths  of  our 
own  consciousness  ?  Is  there  one  who  would  not  reject,  almost  with 
indignation,  the  pretence  that  our  noblest  aspirations  are  the  mere 
otfspring  of  discontent — that  to  soar  above  the  earth  is  vain — that 
to  strive  after  perfection  is  to  weary  oneself  for  nought  ? 

“  Why,  then,  should  such  persons  think  they  do  well  to  be  angry, 
v.hen  tlie  same  order  of  thoiiglit  is  confronted  with  the  (’hurch  and 
its  institutions  ?  AVhy  should  men  nrlcomc  the  suggestion  that  to 
doubt  ifs  condition  is  but  to  indicate  a  cynical  spirit — to  l»e  a  fault- 
tinder,  dissatisfied,  unthankful  ?  If  it  be  not  right  to  take  comi)hi- 
cency  in  what  we  individually  are,  is  it  otherwise  than  unlawful  to 
glorify  what  we  call  ‘‘  tlie  Church,"  by  which  I  incantliat  fxnticiilar 
(vclesiffsticdl  o)ydniz>ttl(ni  or  institution  which  wo  most  favour  ?  Is 
it  permissible  to  magnify  its  worth,  to  exaggerate  its  value,  to  be  so 
jealous  regarding  it,  as  on  no  account  to  allow  it  to  be  touched  ?  Is 
it  right  to  regard  it  as  a  thing  too  sacred  to  be  (piostioiied,  too- 
heavenly  to  be  reformed  ?  Here,  too,  if  we  will  believe  it,  there  is 
room  for  a  Divine  sadness.” — ( (>.  pp.  1H8 — 11)2.) 


I  luivc  not  attempted  to  conceal  my  l>eliel  that  any 
advance  in  tlie  direction  I  advocate  supposes  a  vvilliiif?- 


ness  on  the  part  of  Cliristian  fellovrsliips  to  risl:  much 
in  tlio  way  of  income,  popularity,  and  standing  in  tlie 
world. 

“  It  supposes  than  tvillttiffiK'ss  oil  the  purt  of  pustors  to  resign 
fxclusive  ju'ivilogc,  anti  to  jilace  themselves  on  a  level  "with  their 
brethren  ;  lor  unless  they  diligently  sought  out  and  encouraged 
suitjible  persons  to  unite  with  them  in  teaching  ;  unless  they  jursscj 
the  performance  of  the  duty  as  a  high  Christian  obligation  ;  unless 
they  themselves  habitually  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  the  back¬ 
ground  ;  unless,  in  short,  they  earnestly  desiml  the  change,  and 
Wi*re  led  to  jHU’ceivo  that  whatever  trials  might  attend  its  introduc¬ 
tion  it  would  ultimately  bo  as  great  a  blessing  to  themselves  as  to 
their  jieople,  all  attempts  to  establish  it  must  end  in  failure. 

“  lict  obstacles,  however,  bo  what  they  may,  it  must  not  he  for¬ 
gotten,  as  Viiu  t  well  puts  it,  that  ‘  wc  can  never  fairly  charge  to  a 
principle  the  dilliculties  and  hindrances  that  attend  a  return  to  lliat 
principle  if  it  has  been  long  mistaken  or  forgotten  ;  or  if  the  con¬ 
trary  principle,  organized  long  ago  in  society,  has  penetrated  all  its 
j>arts  and  modified  all  its  elements.’” — ^  0.  C.,  p.  172.) 
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MR.  THOMAS  COOPER. 


TTT’E  have  been  exceedingly  grieved  to  see,  in  the  Freeman 
newspaper,  letters  from  this  great  and  noble  man — the 
first,  we  believe,  of  living  lecturers — to  the  people,  announcing 
his  inability,  by  illness,  to  fulfil  his  public  engagements  ;  and 
his  involuntary  retreat,  for  some  time,  from  the  arduous  nightly 
engagements,  to  the  sick  room,  and  the  ministering  offices  of 
alfection  and  friendship.  We  know  with  what  unsellishness  he 
has  pursued  his  toilsome  way  of  attempting  to  disseminate  the 
loftiest  Christian  truths,  by  illustrations  and  language,  them¬ 
selves  often  of  almost  the  highest  order  of  sublimity.  Mr. 
Cooj)er’s  persistent  determination — against  which  we  ourselves 
have  remonstrated  with  him — never  to  charge  fees,  or  even 
travelling  expenses,  for  his  lectures  ;  but  to  leave  himself  at 
the  mercy  of  collections,  etc.,  deeming  this  to  be  his  duty,  as 
most  illustrating  the  spirit  of  gospel  freedom,  and  being  most 
likely  to  undo  the  errors  growing  out  of  the  seed  sown  by  him 
in  a  similar  manner  before  his  days  of  restored  conviction  and 
conversion — all  this,  we  say,  has,  we  fear,  not  been  likely  to 
work  very  profitably — lectures,  whicli  overwhelmed  our  spirits 
by  their  logical  closeness  and  coherence ;  their  rich  and  apt 
fertility  of  unexpected  illustration;  their  familiarity;  their 
glowing  and  passionate  eloquence.  We  heard  of  the  delivery 
of  four  of  them  in  one  of  our  chief  London  chapels ;  but  they 
did  not,  it  seemed,  cover  the  cost  for  the  use  of  the  chapel  and 
the  bills  ;  and,  at  their  close,  ^Ir.  Cooper  was  brought  in  a 
debtor  some  pounds.  Ultimately,  the  charge  for  the  use  of  the 
chapel  was  remitted;  and  he  received,  we  believ'c,  one  pound, 
A  few  haps  of  this  kind,  in  the  course  of  labour,  in  which  the 
labourer  at  best  receives  but  little,  may  very  naturally  excite  our 
fears  that  there  may  be  little  provision  for  mouths  of  sickness, 
and  advancing  age;  lunce,  without  any  communication  what¬ 
ever  from  Mr.  Cooper,  or  from  any  friend  of  Mr.  Cooper’s; 
knowing  no  more  than  any  one  may  know,  through  the  public 
prints,  of  his  illness  ;  voluntarily  and  from  a  j)rofound  sense  of 
liis  worth,  of  his  many  attainment.s,  his  high  and  cultivated 
genius,  we  venture  to  express  a  hope  that  sometliing  may  bo 
done  to  serve  him.  We  believe  his  address  at  present  is — and 
he  may  always  be  found  through — 

George  TruxEU,  Ksq., 

Brighton  Lodge, 


